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THE WILLIAMSTOWN THEATRE FOUNDATION, INC. 


in the Air-Conditioned 
ADAMS MEMORIAL THEATRE 
of WILLIAMS COLLEGE, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
with a Resident Equity Company 


announces its fourth season 


NIKOS PSACHAROPOULOS, Executive Director July 3-August 30 


WILLIAM J. MARTIN, General Manager 
RALPH J. RENZI, Pablicity Director 


"The most distinguished summer theatre I've seen” 


WILLIAM INGE 


{mong the plays presented the last three seasons 
The Crucible © Ondine * Saint Joan © The Enchanted © Orpheus Descending 
Tiger at the Gates * Tovarich * A View from the Bridge 
Caesar and Cleopatra * Glass Menagerie 


A Limited Number of 
APPRENTICES 


ACTING PRODUCTION PROMOTION 


For information write to: NIKOS PSACHAROPOULOS 
c/o School of Drama, Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 
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NOW! FOR THE FIRST TIME... op 1 SER EARS 


YOUR CUE SHEET DIRECTLY CONTROLS ALL 


*$. J. Skirpon, Inventor 
PATENTS PENDING 


Creative Engineering for the Living Theatre by... 


LUMITRON ors cg{fjiiw 


METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
2250 STEINWAY AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. © AStoria 8-3200 
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AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE 1918 
BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Concentrating on the leading figures and movements of 
the contemporary theatre, the author discusses the growth 
and development of a genuinely American drama 

as witnessed in productions during the past 40 years. “4 “an 

Revised and Enlarged edition. 352 pages. $5.00 : mom ; 

“ 4 v ¥ 


THE USES OF DRAMA BY PHILIP A. COGGIN 


Asurvey of the mutual influence of theatre and 
education through the ages, from the Greek 
odes in honor of Dionysius to modern efforts 

in community theatres, play therapy and 
children’s groups. The author quotes 
extensively from writers on theatre from 
Aristotle to Stanislavsky. 327 pages. $5.00 


BY SEAN O’CASEY 
THE GREEN CROW 


Here is O’Casey writing on the theatre, on films, 

Shaw, Coward, Dublin, himself and his latest play, 

The Bishop’s Bonfire. Four of his short stories are here, 
including The Star Jazzer. 320pages. $8.95. 


SELECTED PLAYS 


The nine plays which O’Casey considers most representative 
of his work: The Plough and the Stars, The Shadow of a 
Gunman, Purple Dust, Bedtime Story, The Silver Tassie, 
Within the Gates, Time to Go, Juno and the Paycock 

and Red Roses for Me. Foreword by the author, 
Introduction by John Gassner. S§32pages. $5.00 


HARLEQUIN BY THELMA NIK 


The Rise and Fall of a Bergamask Rogue—the ca 
history, 400 years long, of one of the theatre’s 
magical and fantastic characters. Harlequin’s h 
is traced from the early Italian comedy to the c 
and ballet of the present day. 

260 pages, 49 illustrations, 7%” x 10”. 


JACQUES CALLOT 
BY EDWIN DeT. BECHTEL To order these books, mail coupon 


Brilliant etchings and engravings by George Braziller, Inc. 
the outstanding graphic artist of the c/o Theatre Arts, Adv. Dept., 130 W. 56th ae. BY. 19, N. Y. 
17th century, including many views of the Please send me the following books: 
contemporary stage and its actors, —_————"_ 1 encone$ in check er enmnayy 
pantomime characters, elaborate nnithinieinaeEES ie reine 
Florentine stages, title pages for a iene ea ia 
tragedies and representations of the Name 
precursors of opera. Address 
237 plates, 48 pages of text, 8%" x11”. City 
$10.00 
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Ne. 2, 


THEATRE ARTS 


Fesruary, 1958 Vor. XLII, No. 2 


rates: 


The Cover 


Forty-fourth Street, just west of Broadway—the heart of New 


York’s theatre district, as seen by artist Gardner Leaver 


Subscription 


payable in U. 


s 


, under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. XLII, 


The Play 
32 Visit to a Small Planet by Gore Vidal 


Features 
27. The Berlin Baedeker by Ward Morehouse 
30 O Lost! At Midnight by Ketti Frings 
62 F.D.R. in Dramatic Focus by Dore Schary 
66 An Actor Stakes His Claim by Cedric Hardwicke 
68 Forgotten Anger by William Inge 
70 The Show Stopper by Doug Anderson 
A Theatre for Allentown by John Y. Kohl 
72 The Importance of Being Early by Maurice Zolotou 
74 Church and Stage Find Common Ground by Norris Houghton 
80 Bell Ringer from “Jamaica” 


under the Pan-American Convention. 


order or draft on a bank in the U. 
assume responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts. 


Convention 
issues, $15.00 


number, if any. 


Tight 
24 


ai 


Opera House 


76 Live Balanchine, Filmed Bolshoi by Emily Coleman 
78 Debut in Dallas by Dorothea Bourne 


y 


Sor 
$8. 
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International 
12 issues, 


On Broadway 
18 Look Homeward, Angel 
20 The Dark At The Top of the Stairs 
21 The Rope Dancers 
23 The Country Wife 
24 The Genius and the Goddess 
25 A Shadow of My Enemy 


Copyright under the 
all other foreign countries: 


address send old address with new, inc 


COUNCIL. 
and 


have) taiarsd 
makes a woman 
more 


feminine ; “cS 
ae 
toa ae 


Off Broadway 
26 The Makropoulos Secret 


at 1421 East Main Street, Saint Charles, Ill 
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E ARTS 
Pan-American 


For change of 


THEATR 
0o. 


Departments 
4 Calendar 
10 Offstage 
17,82 Books 
57 America’s Dramatic Critics 
58 Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 
65 Famous American Theatres 
86 Letters 
87 My Ten Favorite Plays by Bennett Cerf and Lawton Campbell 
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STAGE MAGAZINE is published month! 


reserved. 


12 issues, $6.00; 


\# 1] 
PARFUM BY 


ens 


3.50 to 100.00 plus tox 


PuBLICATION OFrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. 


i rights 
“all subscriptions 


EpITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


ARTS combined with 
» 1958. A 

$9.00 

® risk. 


$ 


Genera Orrices: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, II. 


THEATRE 
February 

24 issues 
subseriber 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 


Compounded ond copyrighted by 
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“BRILLIANT, DARING MUSICAL!” ' 


4 


A new musical 
Based on a conception of jerome Robbins 


took by ARTHUR LAURENTS 


wesic ty LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
Lyrics by STEPHEN SONDHEIM 
wi 


CAROL LAWRENCE LARRY KERT CHITA RIVERA 


For seats after Dec. 21: eas. OSs 
5.75; ey 
Ba iat ie $3.45, $00, 2.50. 
self-addressed, stamped 
Silcos’ wah wall entet' and onapoet atterente Gdtea. 


WINTER GARDEN 1634 t'woy. Cir. 5-4878 


*..A BROADWAY MUSICAL 
JAMBOREE!” arxinson. n 


GEORGE WALLACE CAMERON PRUD'HOMME 


Evgs. Mon. thru Thurs. Orch. Divans (First 9 Rows) 
$8.60. Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90, 6.00; Balc. $5.00, 
4.60, 3.50, 3.00. Fri. & Sat. Evgs. Orch. Divans 
(First 9 Rows) $9.20. Orch. $8.60; Mezz. $6.90, 
6.00; Balc. $5.00, 4.60, 3.50, 3.00. Wed. Mat. 
Orch. Divans (First 9 Rows) $4.80; Orch. $4.60; 
Mezz. $4.00, 3.50; Balc. $3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mat. 
Orch. Divans (First 9 Rows) $5.00; Orch. $4.60; 
Mezz. $4.00, 3.50; Balc. $3.00, 2.50. (Tax Inci.). 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope with 
mail order and suggest alternate dates. 


46TH STREET THEATRE 226 W. 46 ST. Ci 6-4271 


IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


: TP TILILL, 


RONALD RADD 
REGINALD DENNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 5! St. W. of B'y 
Eves, 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





Calendar 


BROADWAY 


Chalk up some noteworthy and successful pro- 
ductions, now that the season has passed the 
midway mark Among the gratifying offerings 
are: the two “‘Look’’ plays, Look Back in Anger, 
a British importation by John Osborne about a 
rebellious young Englishman and his young wife, 
with a cast headed by Kenneth Haigh, Mary 
Ure and Alan Bates (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St.); 
and Look Homeward, Angel, Ketti Frings’s dram- 
atization of Thomas Wolfe's autobiographical 
novel set in a North Carolina town, with An- 
thony Perkins, Hugh Griffith and Jo Van Fleet 
headmg the cast heed 243 W. 47th St.); 
William Inge’s autobiographically flavored play 
The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, about a fam- 
ily in the Southwestern oil country during the 
1920's, whose cast, directed by Elia Kazan, in- 
cludes Teresa Wright, Pat Hingle and Eileen 
Heckart (Music Box, 239 W. 45th St.); William 
Saroyan’s new play The Cave Dwellers, in which 
a group of homeless, hungry persons live in an 
abandoned theatre, and which numbers in its 
cast Barry Jones, Eugenie Leontovich and Wayne 
Morris (Bijou, 209 W. 45th St.) ; Romanoff and 
Juliet, a comedy by Peter Ustinov about the go- 
ings on between the American and Russian em- 
bassies in a mythical European country, with 
Ustinov recreating the role he played in London 
Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.); Compulsion, a 
dramatization of Meyer Levin's novel based on 
the Leopold-Loeb case, with Roddy McDowall, 
Howard Da Silva and Dean Stockwell in the cast 
Ambassador, 123 W. 49th St.); Time Remem- 
bered, Jean Anouilh’s comedy about an incurably 
fomantic young man and a young milliner who 
resembles his dead love. with a cast headed by 
Helen Hayes, Richard Burton and Susan oagne 
berg (Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.) ; Miss Isobel, 
play by Michael Plant and Denis Webb in whic h 
Shirley Booth stars in the title role (Royale, 242 
W. 45th St.); and Fair Game, a comedy by Sam 
Locke about a young divorcee’s adventures in 
Manhattan’s wholesale garment district, with 
Sam Levene, Ellen McRae and Robert Webber 
among the principals (Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.). 


In the song-and-dance field, this season’s suc- 
cessful entries include: West Side Story, with 
book (about juvenile gangs in New York) by 
Arthur Laurents, music by Leonard Bernstein, 
lyrics by Mr Laurents and Stenhen Sondheim, 
direction and choreography by Jerome Robbins, 
and a cast including Carol Lawrence, Larry Kert 
and Chita Rivera (Winter Garden, 1634 Broad- 
way); Jamaica, starring Lena Horne and Ri- 
cardo Montalban, with book by E. Y. Harburg 
and Fred Saidy, lyrics by Mr. Harburg and mu- 
sic by Harold Arlen (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.) ; 
and The Music Man, with book by Meredith 
Willson (the show’s composer-lyricist) and Frank- 
lin Lacey, about a 1912 salesman who inspires 
the formation of a small-town band in Iowa, and 
a cast headed by Robert Preston, David Burns 


and Barbara Cook (Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.). 


The long-runs holding over from_last season 
are: the nrize-winning Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, O’Neill’s autobiographical play with Fred- 
ric March, Florence Eldridge and Jason Robards, 
Ir Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.); Auntie 
Mame, dramatized by Jerome Lawrence and Rob- 
ert E. Lee from Patrick Dennis’ best-selling 
novel, with Greer Garson in the title rolt 
Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.); and The Tunnel 
of Love, adapted by Peter De Vries and Joseph 
Fields from Mr. De Vries’ novel about the mis- 
adventures of a repressed artist, with Johnny 
Carson (National, 208 W. 4ist St.) 


of the Theatre Arts 


And the musicals: Bells Are Ringing, with 
book and lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, music by Jule Styne, and with Judy Hol- 
liday and Sydney SWS heading the cast (Shu- 
bert, 225 W. 44th St Li’l Abner, based on Al 
Capp’s comic strip, with book by Norman Pana- 
ma and Melvin Frank, lyrics by Johnny Mercer, 
music by Gene de Paul, and with Peter Palmer 
and Stubby Kaye (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.) ; 
New Girl in Town, the musical adaptation of 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie, with book and direction 
by George Abbott, music and lyrics by Bob Mer- 
rill, and a cast headed by Gwen Verdon, Thel- 
ma Ritter, George Wallace and Cameron Prud’- 
homme (46th Street, 226 W. 46th St.); and the 
number-one sellout My Fair Lady, with lyrics 
and adaptation (from Shaw’s Pygmalion) by 
Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe, and 
a cast headed by Edward Mulhare and Sally 
Ann Howes (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5list St.). 

Recent openings included: Two for the See- 
saw, a two-character play by William Gibson 
about a lawyer and a dancer, with Henry Fonda 
and Anne Bancroft (Booth, 222 W. 45th St. ); 
Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, a play set in 
Australia by Australian writer Ray Lawler, who 
also appears in the cast (Coronet, 230 W. 49th 
St.) ; pantominist Marcel Marceau for a limited 
engagement (New York City Center, 131 W 
55th St.); Maybe Tuesday, a comedy by Mel 
Tolkin and Lucille Kallen about the inhabitants 
of a boardinghouse for career girls in New York, 
with Richard Derr and Patricia Smith heading 
the cast (Playhouse, 137 W. 48th St.); Wines- 
burg, Ohio, a dramatization by Christopher Ser- 
gel of stories by Sherwood Anderson about small- 
town life as seen through the eyes of a mother 
and her teen-age son, with Dorothy McGuire. 
Leon Ames and James Whitmore; Sunrise at 
Campobello, a play by Dore Schary about Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt in 1921-24, with Ralph Bel- 
lamy and Mary Fickett in leading roles (Cort, 
138 W. 48th St.); and The Body Beautiful, a 
musical with book by Joseph Stein and Will 
Glickman, score by Jerry Bock and Sheldon 
Harnick, about a college prize fighter, with 
Mindy Carson and Jack Warden (Broadway, 1681 
Broadway) 


OPENINGS 


Oh Captain! (Feb. 4)—a musical adaptation 
of the film The Captain’s Paradise, about a sea 
captain with a wife at each end of a_ channel 
crossing, with book by Al Morgan and José Fer- 
rer, who is also the director, score by Jay Liv- 
ingston and Ray Evans, and a cast headed by 
Abbe Lane, Xavier Cugat, Tony Randall and 
Alexundra Danilova (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.). 

Cloud Seven (Feb. 5)—a comedy by Max Wilk 
about an ex-musician who became a ‘‘Madison 
Avenue”’ executive, with Ralph Meeker and Mar- 
tha Scott heading a cast directed by Dennis King 
(Golden, 252 W. 45th St.). 


Interlock (Feb. 6)—a play by Ira Levin con- 
cerned with a triangular relationship between 
two women and a man, with Celeste Holm, 
Rosemary Harris and Maximilian Schell (ANTA, 
245 W. 52nd St 


Venus at Large (Feb. 11)—a comedy by Henry 
Denker about a film star who leaves Hollywood 
for a try at Broadway, with Menasha Skulnik 
and Robert Alda in a cast directed by Eddie 
Bracken. 


The Entertainer (Feb. 12)—a play by John 
Osborne—his second on Broadway this season— 





“Tremendous Triumph!" 
—McClain, Jrl.-Amer. 


ROBERT FRYER & LAWRENCE CARR present 


AvitigName 


A New Comedy by 


JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 
Based upon the novel by PATRICK DENNIS 


Entire production directed by 
MORTON Da COSTA 


BROADHURST THEA., 
235 W. 44 St. N.Y. C. 


“GORGEOUS THEATRE!” — Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


HELEN _RICHARD SUSAN 
HAYES BURTON STRASBERG 


TIME REMEMBERED 


MOROSCO, West 45. Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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of these superb 
12” COLUMBIA & RECORDS 


if you join the Columbia ® Record Club now-and agree to 
purchase 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


Two delightful and ro- 
mantic ballet scores by 
Offenbach and Chopin 


7 exciting new jazz im- 
provisations by two 
great modern combos 


Doris Day sings The Song 
is You, But Not For Me, 
Autumn Leaves—9 more 


12 inimitable Elgart 
arrangements — ideal 
for listening or dancing 


Definitive performances 
of three best-loved 
Beethoven sonatas 


EDDY DUCHIN 
STORY 


RECORDINGS | 


Duchin plays The Man | 
Love, April Showers, Am 
| Blue?, Brazili—11 more 


STRAUSS WALTZES 
and OVERTURES 


Emperor Waltz ,Blue Dan- 
ube, Vienna Life, Gypsy 
Baron Overture—2 more 


ROMANTIC MELODIES FROM 
ROMEO AND JULIET, SLEEPING BEAUTY 
STH SYMPHONY, NUTCRACKER SUITE 
QUARTET IN D. SYMPHONY PATHETIQUE 
MARCHE SLAV, SERENADE SOR STRINGS 


Eight of the best-loved 
melodies of all time — 
magnificently performed 


JOHNNY MATHIS 


Johnny Mathis sings 12 
favorites — Day In Day 
Out, Old Black Magic, etc. 


» 5 
PERCY FAITH ox 


Suave arrangements of 
Embraceable You, Some- 
body Loves Me—12 more 


FRANK SINATRA 


ADVENTURES 
OF THE HEART 


12 Sinatra favorites — 
Mad About You, Love 
Me, Nevertheless, etc. 


America’s favorite quar- 
tet sings Love Walked 
In and 11 others 


Peco 


PERRIER 
Ss 


Erroll Garner plays Car- 


avan, No Greater Love, 
Memories of You, etc. 


The Moon of Manakoora, 
Lotus Land, Poinciana, 
Jamaican Rhumba, etc. 


PORTS OF CALL 


VALSE, PAVANE 


A romantic musical tour 
—Ormandy and The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra 


Benny Goodman and his 
Original Orchestra, Trio 
and Quartet. 11 numbers 


EASY TO REMEMBER 
NORMAN LUBOFF CHOIR 


Tenderly, Deep Purple, 
Soon, Laura, September 
in The Rain, 7 others 


AMBASSADOR SATCH 


Armstrong and his All- 
Stars. 10 numbers from 
triumphant tour abroad 


Oklahoma! 
Nelson Eddy 
Complete Score 


ee ome 
~. 


~ 


an 


Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein’s fabulous hit, with 
Nelson Eddy as Curly 


[ BRAHMS: 


6 works: Symphony No. 3, 
Academic Festival Over- 
ture, 4 Hungarian Dances 


Complete score! | Could 
Have Danced Al! Night, 
The Rain In Spain, etc. 


SELUILNLA 

FIREBIRD SUITE 
TCHAIKOVSKY 

ROMED AND JULIET 
LEONARD BERNSTE 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Stunning hi-fi perform- 
ances of the “Firebird” 
and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” 


3 Gershwin works—Con- 
certo in F, Rhapsody in 
Blue, American in Paris 


ni MER My 


8 


The complete score of 
‘shar’s operetta—Vilia, 
Maxim’s, Women, etc. 


FREE — ANY 3— MAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW! 


CIRCLE 3 NUMBERS BELOW: 
1, Eddy Duchin Story 

2. Beethoven: 3 piano sonatas 

3. Erroll Garner (“*Caravan’’) 

4. Gaité Parisienne; Les Syiphides 
5. Easy To Remember—Luboff Choir 


(1 Classical C0 Listening and Dancing 0 Jazz 6. My Fair Lady—Orig. Broadway Cast 
7. Brubeck and Jay & Kai 


(1 Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 8. Gershwin Hits—Percy Faith 


100'to be offered during the coming 12 months © at _% Simatra—Adventures of the Heart 
regular list price, plus small mailing charge. For every 10. Ambassador Satch 
two additional selections I accept, I am to receive a 12” 11. Firebird; Romeo and Juliet 
Columbia @ Bonus record of my choice FREE. 12. Day By Day—Doris Day 

13. Johann Strauss—Waltzes 
(Please Print) 14. Lure of the Tropics—Kostelanetz 
Address 15. Ports Of Call 
16. Okiahoma! 
17. Levant Plays Gershwin 
18. The Elgart Touch 
19. The Great Melodies of Tchaikovsky 
20. Suddenly it's the Hi-Lo's 
21. King of Swing—Benny Goodman 
22. Brahms: Symphony No. 3 
Dealer's Address 85-2 23. The Merry Widow 
© Columbia Records Sales Corp., 19 @ “corvnrie”. D, H sorces top 24. Wonderful, Wonderful—Mathis PE-1 


— ee UE a SEE eee co oe ee eee cee em ee ee <enaan a dnemnel 


oid You receive, at once, any 3 of these records—FREE. 
One is your gift for joining, and the other two are 
your Bonus records “in advance”’ 


s& After you have purchased only four records, you re- 

ceive a 12” Columbia @ Bonus record of your choice 
FREE for every two additional selections you purchase 
from the Club 


xt You enroll in any one of the four Club Divisions: 
Classical; Jazz; Listening and Dancing; Broadway, 
Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


sk Every month you receive, FREE, a new issue of the 
Columbia @ Record Club Magazine — which describes 
all forthcoming selections 


sk You may accept or reject the selection for your Divi- 


| COLUMBIA @) RECORD CLUB, Dept. 614 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
I 
| 

sion, take records from other Divisions or take NO 
1 
| 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 
| 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records whose 
numbers I have circled at the right — and enroll me in 
the following Division of the Club: 


(check one box only) 


records in any particular month 


x Your only membership obligation is to buy four selec- 
tions from the more than 100 to be offered in the 


— 12 months. You may cancel membership any 
e 


time thereafter 


xx The records you want are mailed and billed te you 
at only $3.98 (original cast Musical Shows somewhat 
higher), plus small mailing charge 


sk You must be delighted with membership or you may 
cancel it by returning the free records within 10 days 


COLUMBIA (@® RECORD CLUB 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


CANADA: Prices slightly higher, address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 
lished Columbia Records dealer, authorized to accept 
subscriptions, please fill in the following information: 


Dealer's Name 
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A Cherished Gift for 
Your Favorite Leading Lady! 


COMPACT 


Handsomely styled 
Hwith Comedy & 
Tragedy masks, Out- 
fitted with mirror 
and powder case 
Gold finish 


Price: $4.00 inc. tax 


Send check FREE CATALOG 
is . 
eck,or mone, eer. aS 


Comedy & Tragedy Creations 


261 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 





eo! 
Sard's 
YOUR 


RESTAURANT 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THE MOVIES 
Richard Griffith & 
Arthur Mayer 
A HOLE IN THE HEAD 
Arnold Schuiman 
PETER USTINOV 
Geoffrey Willans 
A PICTURE HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH THEATRE 
Mander & Mitchensen $5.96 
THE LIVELIEST ART (the movies) 
Arthur Knight $7 
BROADWAY'S BEST 1967 
Jehn Chapman 
PLAYS OF THE YEAR—voel. 15 
ed. J. C. Trewin 


47 W. S8ad St., Mew York 19, N. Y. 


$15.00 
$2.96 
$5.00 
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about a music-hall performer and his family 
with Laurence Olivier heading a cast, directed 
by Tony Richardson, which was imported vir- 
tually intact from London (Belasco, 111 W. 44th 
St.). 


This Is Goggle (week of Feb. 10)—a comedy 
by Bentz Plagemann about a family that moves 
from New York to the country; produced and 
directed by Otto Preminger, with James Daly, 
Kim Hunter and Doro Merande. 


Portofino (Feb. 19)—a musical by Richard Ney 
and Louis Bellson about the efforts of a man of 
the cloth to marry off a rake and his similarly 
disposed son, with Helen Gallagher, Georges 
Guetary and Robert Strauss (Adelphi, 152 W 
54th St.). 


The Day the Money Stopped (Feb. 20)—a 
dramatization by Maxwell Anderson of a novel 
by Brendan Gill about an expectant heir, with 
Richard Basehart heading a cast directed by 
Harold Clurman 


Blue Denim (Feb. 27)—a play by James Leo 
Herlihy and William Nobel about a teen-age 
love that has a tragic outcome, with a cast, di- 
rected by Joshua Logan, which includes June 
Walker, Chester Morris and Carol Lynley in 
leading roles (Playhouse, 137 W. 48th St.) 


OFF BROADWAY 


Current favorites of this season’s entries in- 
clude Clérambard, Marcel Aymé’s comedy in 
which Claude Dauphin stars as a misanthrope 
who is converted to the preachings of St. Francis 
(Rooftop, Second Ave. and Houston St.); A 
Palm in a Rose Garden by Meade Roberts, about 
a mother’s selfishness and her efforts to help a 
young girl gain a film career, with Vicki Cum- 
mings (Cricket, 162 Second Ave.) ; Julius Caesar, 
verformed by the Shakespearewrights (264 W 
7th St.); and The Brothers Karamazov, a 
dramatization of Dostoevski’s novel (Gate, 162 
Second Ave.). In the long-run category is The 
Threepenny Opera (now in its third year), Marx 
Blitzstein’s adaptation of the musical play by 
Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht (Theatre de Lys 
121 Christopher St 


Recent openings included the premiére of two 
plays by Tennessee Williams titled Garden Dis- 
trict: Something Unspoken and Suddenly Last 
Summer, with Hortense, Alden and Eleanor 
Phelps (York, 64th St. and First Ave.); two 
plays by Eugene Ionesco: The Lesson and The 
Chairs, with Joan Plowright, Max Adrian and 
Eli Wallach (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.) ; As You 
Like It, by the New York Shakespeare Festival 
Company (Heckscher, Fifth Ave. and 104th St.) ; 
Samuel Beckett’s play Endgame (Cherry Lane, 
38 Commerce St.) ; Winkelberg by Ben Hecht, 
about the late poet Maxwell Bodenheim, with 
Mike Kellin (Renata, 144 Bleecker St.); a re- 
vival of The Boy Friend by the New Princess 
Company (Downtown, 85 E. 4th St.); Du 
Maurier’s Trilby by the British Commonwealth 
Players (Royal, 62 E. 45th St.); and The In- 
fernal Machine by Jean Cocteau, with John 
Kerr and June Havoc (Phoenix). Scheduled to 
open this month is The King’s Standards by 
Costa Du Rels, translated by Helen A. Gaubert 
Blackfriars’ Guild, 316 W. 57th St.). 


TRYOUTS 
Particulars are given only where a Broadway 


opening is not scheduled fay this month; for 
particulars of others, see ‘Openings’ above.) 


SHUBERT THEA., 225 W. 44 St. Ci 6-5990 











STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Seen BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
’ IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
AND 


CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 


MIME FOR ACTORS 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM FEBRUARY 


Enrollment Limited 


Angna Enters 





On the American Stage 
over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 


Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


Bim MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH 11TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 





VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a 
great artist and an inspiring teacher, 
untiring in her efforts and warm and 
constant in her interest in her students.” 

Mildred Dunnock 


Professional Training 
or 


STAGE and TELEVISION 
Spring Term February 3 
CARNEGIE HALL 


861 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 603 JUDSON 6-5546 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 

ACTING STAGE DESIGN 

DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVE PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been In residence to produce a 
play at. the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 

CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 

LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 

JAMES BILLINGS, Coach in Music 
Theatre 

JACK O. BROWN, Fellow in Stage 
Design 

SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 

PATRICIA COPELAND, Speech 

GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 

ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 

PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 

JOHN LaSELL, Fellow in Acting and 
Directing 

JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 

ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 

DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 

SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 

MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 

RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 

EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: — 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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YOU'D KNOW HIM 


ANYWHERE 


The plumed coffee boy of Chicago's world-famed 


Pump Room is a perfect symbol of the superb 


cuisine and service you find at the Imperial 


Hotels in Chicago, Toronto, and 
Ottawa. Whether it’s succulent 
steak at the Sherman's celebrated 
Porterhouse Restaurant or 
lighter-than-air souffle at the 
Lord Simcoe’s Captain’s Table, 
you dine with a flair! Of 

course you're pampered, too, 

by luxuriously appointed 

suites and rooms... 

the constant Imperial 

effort to make vour 


stay the finest! 


THE SHERMAN 
THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR 


THE LORD SIMCOE, IN TORONTO 
THE LORD ELGIN, IN OTTAWA 


Blue Denim—New Haven, Feb. 5-8 (Shubert) ; 
Philadelphia, two weeks beginning Feb. 10 (Lo- 
cust). 

Cloud Seven—Washington, week of Feb. 3 
(National). 

The Day the Money Stopped—Philadelphia, 
through Feb. 8 (Walnut). 

This Is Geasie -Washington, through Feb. 8 
(Shubert). 

Who Was That Lady I Saw You With?—a 
comedy by Norman Krasna, in which a lie told 
by a_professor in an effort to save his faltering 
marriage almost causes a national calamity, with 
Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy. Philadel- 
phia, opening the week of Feb. for three 
weeks rae) 


TOURING SHOWS 


\LTOONA—Back to Methuselah, Feb. 22. 

BOSTON—Back to Methuselah, Feb. 10-15 
Shubert); Much Ado About Nothing, begin- 
ing Feb. 17 for two weeks (Shubert); No 
rime for Sergeants, through Feb. 22 (Colon- 

CHAPEL HILL (North Carolina)—Back to 
Methuselah, Feb. 28-29 (University Theatre). 

CHARLOTTE( North Carolina)—Back to Me- 
thuselah, = 26 (Munici - Auditorium) . 

CHICAGO- Fair L (Shubert) ; The 
Happiest Mt Bak (Harris) Separate Ta- 
one beginning Feb. 24 (Erlanger) 
NCINNATI- “The Diary of Anne Frank, Feb. 
aS (Shubert). 

CLEVELAND—Much Ado About Nothing, Feb. 
3-8 (Hanna); Cat on a Hot Tin R Feb 
17-22 (Hanna). 

COLUMBIA (South Carolina)—Back to Me- 
thuselah, Feb. 27 (Municipal Auditorium) 
DETROIT—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Feb. 10-15 

(Shubert). 

GREENSBORO (North Carolina)——-Back to Me- 
thuselah, Feb. 25 (Aycock Auditorium). 

HARTFORD—Back to Methuselah, Feb. 19-20 
(Bushnell Memorial Hall). 

JOHNSON CITY (Tennessee)—Back to Methu- 
selah, Feb. 24 (East Tennessee State College). 

KANSAS CITY—Separate Tables, Feb. 4-8 (Vic- 
toria) ; Middle of the Night, “Feb. 17-22 (Vic- 


LOS *ANGELES— Middle of the Night, begin- 
ning Feb. 25 (Biltmore). 

M 3 SUE EE—cpuee Tables, Feb. 17-22 

MINNEAPOLIS—Separaté Tables, Feb. 10-16 


Lyceum). 


MONTREAL—Back to Methuselah, Feb. 5-8 
(Her Majesty’s). 

PHILADELPHIA—The Waltz of the Toreadors, 
through Feb. 8 (Forrest); Visit to a Small 
Planet, Feb. 10-22 (Forrest); No Time for 
Sergeants, beginning Feb. 24 (Forrest). 

PITTSBURGH—Back to Methuselah, Feb. 3 
Mosque Auditorium); Auntie Mame, through 
Feb. } (Nixon); The Diary of Anne Frank, 
Feb. 10-15 (Nixon); Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
beginning Feb. 24 (Nixon). 

PORTLAND (Maine)—Back to Methuselah, Feb. 
18 (State). 

PROV IDENCE Back to Methuselah, Feb. 17 
(Veterans’ Auditorium). 

ST. LOUIS—Middle of the Night, Feb. 3-5 
(American). 

Sc HENECTADY- Back to Methuselah, Feb. 4 
(Proctor’s) 

WASHINGTON D.C.—Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, Feb. 10-15 (Shubert); Visit to a Small 
Planet, beginning Feb. 24 (Shubert) ; Waltz of 
the Toreadors, beginning Feb. 24 (National). 

WILMINGTON—Visit to a Small Planet, Feb 
5-8 (Playhouse). 


OTHER U.S. PRODUCTIONS 


Listings for the April calendar must be re- 
ceived by February 12.) 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE—Mobile Theatre Guild. Song of Ber- 
nadette, Feb. 12-15. 


ARKANSAS 
FAYETTEVILLE—U niversity Theatre. The 
Chalk Garden, Feb. 14-22. 


CALIFORNIA 


HEMET—Hemet-San Jacento-Ramona Players 
A Murder Has Been Arranged, Feb. 20-22. 
LAGUNA BEACH—Laguna Beach Community 
Players. Dear Ernest, beginning Feb. 24. 
LOS ANGELES-— ‘Playgoers Company. The Great 
Ged Brown, Feb. 1- 

OARLANDLondon, Circle Players. The Chalk 

arden, beginning Feb. 7. 

PALO AL LTO Pale Alto Community Theatre. 
The Crucible, Feb. 6-8, 12-15. 

SACRAMENTO-—Sacramento Civic Repertory 
Theatre. Candida, Feb. 13-15, 20-22. 

SAN DIEGO--San Diego Community Theatre 
Anniversary Waltz, beginning Feb. 25. 





* 


BROADWAY SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
CAROUSSL, DAMN YANKEES. FANNY, FOUR 
POSTER, GUYS & DOLLS, HAPPY HUNTING, 
JOAN OF LORAINE, KISMET, LIFE WITH 
FATHER, LUTE SON6, OF THEE | SING, 
OKLAHOMA, PAINT YOUR WAGON, PLAIN 
& FANCY, SEVENTEEN, SHOW BOAT, SILK 
STOCKINGS, SOUTH PACIFIC, THE ‘BELLS 
ARE RINGING, THE CRUCIBLE. THE KING 
& |, THE LARK, WHERE'S CHARLEY, ZIEG- 
FELD FOLLIES, and thousands of ethers. 

It's more than likely that we made the 
costumes originally for the plays you will 
produce. 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots for your plays and eur estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME Co. 


* 3 W. 6ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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Western New York's 
sensationally success- 


ful Musical Tent Theater 


OFFERS 14 TUITION-FREE 


APPRENTICESHIPS 


to young people, graduate stu- 
dents and aspirants anxious to 
further acting—staging—directing 
and technical careers in the rap- 
idly growing Musical Tent Field. 
Wholesome, economical lodging 
arranged. 6 paying Scholarships 
awarded to exceptionally qualified 
persons. 


For full information write 
giving background, to: 


ROBERT STOLL 
MELODY FAIR 
WURLITZER BUILDING 


674 Main Street 





Dr. John Reich, 
Head 

W. R. Martini, 

Administrator 


ACTING — DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company—Two Theaters 
250 Performances Annually 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write Goodman Memoria! Theatre 
Registrar, Dept. T, Chicago 3 


Mey tee 


ia tial INSTITUTE OFC 


HICAGO 


sieal 


Buffalo 2, N.Y. 





COLORADO 

DENVER—University Theatre. Summer and 

Smoke, Feb. 6-8. 

CONNECTICUT 

MIDDLETOWN—Wesleyan University, ‘92 The 

atre. Dark of the Moon, Feb. 13-16 
NOKWALK—Norwalk Community Theatre. The 

Respectful Prostitute, week ends through Feb- 


ruary. 
DELAWARE 
NEWARK—University Theatre. The Plough and 
the Stars, Feb. 6-8. 
WILMINGTON—Wilmington Drama League 
The Desperate Hours, Feb. 14-15, 20-22 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON—Theatre Lobby. Right You 
Are, through Feb. 9; Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, beginning Feb. 21. 


FLORIDA 
HOLLYWOOD-—Little Theatre of Hollywood 
Rope, Feb. 18-22. 
JACKSONVILLE—Little Theatre of Jackson- 
ville. Anastasia, beginning Feb. 26. 
MIAMI— University 
The Hairy Ape, 
ST. PETERSBURG-— 
atre. The Desk Set, Feb. 23-26 
SARASOTA—Players of Sarasota. Inherit the 
Wind, beginning Feb. 10 


GEORGIA 
3 ee University Theatre. Othello, Feb. 25 


IDAHO 
POCATELLO—College Theatre. The Silver Tas- 


sie, Feb. 7-8. 
ILLINOIS 

CHASE PARK—Chase Park Theatre Guild 
Guys and Dolls, Feb. 6-8. 

CHICAGO—Goodman Memorial Theatre: The 
Great Catherine and The Man of Destiny, be- 
ginning Feb. 14. Jack and Jill Players: Meet 
Me in St. Louis, Feb. 15-16. 

DOWNERS GROVE—Downers Grove Civic 
Theatre. Picnic, Feb. 26. 

EVANSTON—Northwestern University Theatre 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts, Feb. 1-2, 7-9; 
The Madwoman of Chaillot, beginning Feb. 28 

HOMEWOOD—Homewood Players. Oh! Men, 
Oh! Women, Feb. 21-22. 

PARK FOREST—Park Forest Playhouse. Pic- 
nic, Feb. 1-2. 

WESTERN SPRINGS—Theatre of Western 
Springs. The Glass Menagerie, Feb. 12-16. 


IOWA 
DES MOINES—Des Moines Community Play- 
house. Time Limit!, beginning Feb. 21 


KANSAS 
EMPORIA—Emporia State Players. The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, Feb. 19-22 
LAWRENCE—University Theatre. The Seven 
Year Itch, Feb. 11-14; Judith, Feb. 26-28 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—Johns Hopkins Playshop: The 
Doctor in Spite of Himself, Feb. 20-23. Vaga 
bond Players: Witness for the Prosecution, be- 
ginning Feb. 4 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR-Ann Arbor Civic Theatre. Mia 
Mine, Feb. 13-15. 
BATTLE CREEK—Battle Creek Civic Theatre 
The Caine Mutiny Court-Martial, Feb. 19-22 
BENTON HARBOR—Twin City Players. The 
Desperate -Hours, Feb. 21-22 
DETROIT—Wayne State University Theatre 
Antigone and The Great Catherine, Feb. 14- 


15, 20-22 
MINNESOTA 
DULUTH—University Theatre. The Flowering 
Peach, Feb. 12-15. 
MINNEAPOLIS—University Theatre. The Glass 
Menagerie, Feb. 6-8, 12-15; The Rivals, be- 
ginning Feb. 27. 


ST. PAUL—Theatre St. Paul. The Desperate 
Hours, Feb. 7-8. * 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY—Resident Theatre. The Match- 
maker, through Feb. 9. 
SPRINGFIELD—Springfield Little Theatre. The 
Desperate Hours, Feb. 5-7. 


NEW JERSEY 
MAPLEWOOD—The Strollers. The Desperate 
Hours, Feb. 27-28. 
NEW BRUNSWICK—Rutgers University, Queen's 
Theatre Guild. Medea, Feb. 18-22 


NEW YORK 

ALFRED—Alfred State Tech. The Orestia and 
Mourning Becomes Electra, Feb. 24-26. 

BINGHAMTON—Susquehanna Players: The 
Solid Gold Cadillac, Feb. 21-22. Civic The- 
atre: The Crucible, Feb. 27-28 

GREAT NECK—Great Neck Community The- 
atre. Machfnal, Feb. 12-15. 

ws = te Threshold Theatre. Hay Fever, 
"eb. 8-10 

NEW YORK-—Columbia Theatre Associates: Re- 
hearsal for Spring, Feb. 13-15. Equity Library 
Theatre: Androcles and the Lion and Au- 
gustus Does His Bit, Feb. 12-16; Oklahoma!, 
beginning Feb. 26. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
RALEIGH—Raleigh Little Theatre, The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, Feb. 4-9. ‘ 
NORTH DAKOTA 
GRAND FORKS—Dakota Playmakers. The Man 
Who Married a Dumb Wife and Once a Thief, 


Feb. 12-15. 
OHIO 
AMHERST—Ambherst Workshop Players. The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, Feb. 7-8, 13-15 
COLUMBUS—Columbus Players Club. Death of 
a Salesman, Feb. 14-22. 
GAMBIER—Kenyon College, Hill Theatre. Bar- 
tholomew Fair, Feb. 20-22. 
SANDUSKY—Sandusky Harlequins. Roberta, 
Feb. 15-16 
WILMINGTON—Wilmington College Theatre 
The Caine Mutiny Court-Martial, Feb. 20-22 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PERL ADSL EEA Abbey Playhouse. Bad Seed, 
ed. /- 
PITTSBURGH—The Playhouse, Craft Ave. 
Finian’s Rainbow, through Feb. 15. 
UNIVERSITY PARK—Penn State Players. Burn- 
ing Bright, Feb. 14-28. 


TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE—University of Tennessee, Bijou 
Theatre. The Crucible, Feb. 6-7. 


TEXAS 
AUSTIN—University Theatre. Our Town, Feb 


19-22 


Theatre ‘58. The Doctor in Spite of 

Himself, beginning Feb. 11. 
SAN ANTONIO—San Antonio Little Theatre 
A Streetcar Named Desire, Feb. 19-23 


VIRGINIA 

HOLLINS COLLEGE—Hollins Drama Associa- 

tion. Dark of the Moon, Feb. 20. 
WASHINGTON 

BELLINGHAM—Western Washington College. 
The Father, Feb. 21-22. 

SEATTLE—University of Washington. Pent- 
house Theatre: Good Housekeeping, through 
Feb. 8; Janus, beginning Feb. 13. Showboat 
Theatre: The Potting Shed, through Feb. 22; 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, beginning 


Feb. 27 

WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee Players. The Mi- 
kado, Feb. 14-16 

CANADA 


OTTAWA-—-Ottawa Little Theatre. Season in 
the Sun, beginning Feb. 24. 


THE IMPERIAL PLAYERS 


of Cripple Creek, Colorado, will present 


their ELEVENTH ANNUAL SUMMER SEASON OF AUTHENTIC VICTORIAN 
MELODRAMA AND THE “OLIO” 


May 3! through September 6, 1958 


Now accepting applications from qualified advance or graduate drama 
students and specialty entertainers. Living quarters furnished. $30.00 
weekly salary plus $25.00 per week end-of-season bonus. Write for ap- 


plication blank. 


Address: 


Mr. & Mrs. Wayne Mackin 
Imperial Hotel 
Cripple Creek, Colorado 
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Will you accept—as a demonstration 


...a Metropolitan Opera Performance 


TOSCA 


BY PUCCINI 





| ON TWO 12” RECORDS 





Featuring DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


DANIELE BARIONI - FRANK GUARRERA 
DIMITRI MITROPOULOS, conouctor 





a - 
| RETURNABLE WITHIN@EN DAYS iF YOU DO NOT CARE TO SUBSCRIBE AFTER HEARING IT | 





ny 


Given to you 


Included with each recbrding is an illus- 
trated libretto containing both the original 
language and the English translation (when 
necessary with an appreciation of the 
opera by a noted critic, and background in- 
formation about the composer and his work 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY FOUR RECORDINGS DURING THE NEXT YEAR IN 
A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE METROPOLITAN OPERA RECORD CLUB 


* The venture proposes in time > When the opera is on a single. 


to make available the entire reper- 
tory of Metropolitan Opera per- 
formances on long-playing records. 


* There will be at least eighteen 
operas offered in the first two 
years; of course, you choose only 
those you want. 


*: The operas are carefully 
abridged for home listening (by 
the Metropolitan staff) to the length 
of one or two twelve-inch 33's 
R.P.M. records. 
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twelve-inch record the price is 
$4.50; when it is an album of two 
twelve-inch records, the price is 
$6.75. (In each case a small extra 
charge is added for handling and 
shipping.) 


* Your sole obligation as a mem- 
ber will be to buy four recordings 
a year, from the nine to twelve 
that will be offered each year. 
Members are notified in advance 
of each forthcoming opera, and 
have the privilege of rejection if 
they do not want it. 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA RECORD CLUB 
A BRANCH OF BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to THE METROPOLITAN 
Opera Recorp Cius and send me, without @Marge. the double- 
disc recording of Tosca. I agree to buy follf additional Mrt- 
ROPOLITAN Opera Recorp C.us recordings during the first year 
I am _ a member. For each single disc recording I accept | 
will be billed $4.50; for each double-disc recording, $6.75 
(plus a small extra charge for handling and shipping). I 
may cancel the subscription at any time after buying the 
fourth recording. If I wish to, I may return the introduc- 
tory recording within 10 days, and the subscription will at 
once be canceled with no further obligation on my part 


MR 
MRS. ?.... 
Miss 9 (PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 


Address 


City Zone No. State 
Record prices are the same in Canada, and the Club ships to Canadian 
members, without any extra charge for duty through Book-of-the 


Month Club (Canada), Ltd MOC 13 
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Mindy Carson and Jack Warden have 
the leading roles in The Body Beau- 
tiful, one of the season’s new musi- 
cals. Miss Carson is a comparative 
newcomer to the theatre, and War- 
den is a newcomer to the musical 
stage. The show deals with a col- 
lege boxing champion who becomes 
a professional pugilist. 


Sa ISA -NVWOSTY 


offstage) 


Two on the Aisle-Sitters 

The current season has been nota- 
ble, among other things, for the rela- 
tive calm that has prevailed between 
the critics, on one hand, and the peo- 
ple within the theatre whose work 
the critics assess. There have been 
some hassles involving playwrights 
and producers, to be sure—the cases 
of Compulsion and The Genius and 
the Goddess are two that come to 
mind. But as we write this, no noted 
dramatist has suggested that the 
critics can trace their lineage to the 
Jukes, and no noted actress has 
called the boys on the aisle a lot of 
fatheads. 


We write this with the full know]- 
edge that things may be very differ- 
ent when it reaches print, of course. 
Undaunted by the prospect, we are 
offering a recent reaction by a very 
noted playwright as an example of 
this era of good feeling. The play- 
wright is William Saroyan, who is 
anything but mealymouthed. He was 
surrounded by a group of theatre 
editors and critics at a press confer- 
ence, and sure enough, someone 
asked the inevitable: “What do you 
think of critics when they give you 
bad reviews?” His reply was emi- 
nently practical: “Any word from the 
critics is good because it keeps alive 
the theory that the theatre is impor- 
tant.” 


Seated with Saroyan at the time 
was Tyrone Guthrie, and we won- 
dered what reaction that Olympian 
gentleman would have to the same 
query. A couple of his compatriots, 
Noel Coward and John Osborne, re- 
cently had gone on record with the 
opinion that American critics are 
more responsible than their English 
colleagues. As it turned out, the 
Guthrie reply was thoroughly Olym- 
pian: “We don’t blame you, nor do 
we take you very seriously.” 


Affairs of Isabelle 


Mention the name Saroyan and a 
story inevitably comes to mind. This 
one relates to an unpublished Saroyan 
play called A Lost Child’s Fireflies, 
one of whose characters is named 
Isabelle Rockhome. But Isabelle 
Rockhome is also the name of a dog 
residing in mid-town Manhattan. 

When this play had its premiére in 
Dallas during the summer of 1954, 
the director, Maurice Alevy, acquired 
a black-and-white puppy, “a cross be- 
tween many breeds, and with enough 
spirit for all of them,” and proceeded 
to call her Isabelle Rockhome. The 
dog lived a normal and, we presu:ne, 
circumspect life in Texas until Alevy 
brought her to New York. Things 
were different in that Gomorrah, 
however. 

In the spirit of fun, Alevy added 
her name to his own on the mailbox- 
identification card in his apartment. 
Before explanations could be _ ten- 
dered, this little joke brought an out- 
raged inquiry from the landlord, and 
raised eyebrows from some of the 
building’s strait-laced occupants. 
When the electric bill arrived, it was 
in Isabelle’s name, and then she be- 
gan receiving regular appeals from 
charitable organizations, coupons 
good for discounts on grocery items, 
and a number of periodicals. One of 
these was a television magazine 
something of a coincidence, since 
watching TV is one of her favorite 
pastimes. 


The last time we saw Isabelle she 
was wagging her tail triumphantly 
over the volume of her Christmas 
mail, which far exceeded her mas- 
ter’s. She was also pondering a suit- 
able request to Saroyan that when 
the play is published, she receive 
some sort of recognition. A footnote, 
at the very least. 


Band of Angels 

Theatrical producer Edward Spec- 
ter is a man who lost his heart to 
music when he was a lawyer, then 
lost his heart to the theatre when he 
was manager of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra. After working his 
way through law school by playing 
the trumpet in the night clubs of 
Pittsburgh, he became one of the 
founders of that city’s symphony or- 
chestra while he was practicing law 

During the late forties, when he 
was managing the orchestra, he 
found that “theatre was emerging as 
a first love.” It certainly emerged in 
style. Specter was thinking in terms 
of a long-range plan that would en- 
able him to become a Broadway man- 
ager with sufficient capital to partici- 
pate in many plays. Resigning his 
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post with the orchestra, he spent two 
years working on his new project. 
The net result was (a) a half million 
in cash and (b) the formation of a 
new producing corporation called 
Theatre 200, so named because his 
plan called for the subscription of a 
minimum of $2,500 by each of two 
hundred stockholders. Many of these, 
however, wished to invest more than 
the minimum, and Theatre 200 actu- 
ally came into existence by repre- 
senting 155 stockholders——or, in Spec- 
ter's own words, “155 paying angels 
and 45 praying angels.” 


Theatre 200 first got its feet wet 
(to use an appropriate phrase) by 
becoming an associate producer with 
the Theatre Guild in Affair of Hono 
a comedy that came to Broadway in 
April, 1956, but not for long. This 
was an experience in gaining expe- 
rience, Specter now recalls; and the 
immediate future held nothing at all 
exhilarating for the new organization 
To be specific, it held an association 
in three productions that “never got 
off the ground,” even though the 
Specter group was linked with such 
managers as Kermit Bloomgarden 
and Gertrude Macy. But this season 
it has been another story. Theatre 
200 and Bloomgarden joined forces to 
present something that not only got 
off the ground but had the critics in 
the clouds—Look Homeward, Angel. 


Mr. Specter, who serves as presi- 
dent of Theatre 200, is associated 
with some rather important people 
within his own organization. The 
board of directors includes James A. 
Linen, publisher of Time; John F. 
Wharton of the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany; and George D. Woods, chair- 
man of the board of the First Boston 
Corporation. 


The next venture of the group will 
be a solo production. Earlier this sea- 
son Specter obtained the dramatic 
rights to Anatomy of a Murder by 
Rober Traver, a Book of the Month 
Club choice; he also closed a pre-pro- 
duction motion-picture deal and ar- 
ranged for John van Druten to adapt 
the book for the stage. This was an- 
nounced as a spring entry for Broad- 
way—though the announcement nat- 
urally came before the death of Mr. 
van Druten in December. Also on the 
agenda of Theatre 200 is a musical 
titled The Spirit Is Willing. This one 
is set for the fall, and the coproducer 
in this case will be Jule Styne. It is 
certainly one of the biggest projects 
undertaken by the group headed by 
the former trumpet player who came 
East, and it is based on a promising 
source—-the 1936 Robert E. Sherwood- 
Robert Donat-René Clair film The 
Ghost Goes West. 
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French Without Tricks 

The Comédie Francaise had been in 
existence for a good many years be 
fore it decided to enter the motion- 
picture business. Now that it has 
taken the plunge, however, it is not 
monkeying around. We gather this 
from an announcement of the com- 
pany’s movie activities, which com- 
menced last month. “Beginning in 
1958,”"" the announcement reads, “the 
group each year will film two major 
classics from its repertory. First in 
line is Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, to be directed by Philippe 
Agostini. The aim of the presenta- 
tions will be to recreate, as far as 
possible, the atmosphere of an eve- 
ning in the theatre. The plays, to be 
presented with no cuts, will be photo 
graphed in Eastmancolor against sets 
duplicating those used at the Comédie 
Francaise. The productions will be 
shot head on, with no utilization of 
camera angles.” 

This procedure suggests some ob- 
vious disadvantages, too. But far be 
it from us to come to grips with the 
Comédie Francaise. And it is just 
possible that the powers there have 
the right idea. As recently as this 
season an attempt was made to mon- 
key with Moliére—to use a couple of 
his works as the basis for a Broad- 


way musical—and the project never 
got any closer to Broadway than De- 
troit. Remember Carefree Heart 
alias Speak, Lucinda!, alias The Doc- 
tor in Spite of Himself? 


Division of Labor 

To some individuals, the place 
where Sean O’Casey lives seems to be 
more important than what he writes 
This little deduction springs from in- 
telligence that has come our 
from Torquay, the English locality 
which the playwright now calls home 
When a bookstore there recently ex- 
hibited copies of The Green Crow in 
its window, the display included a 
small card on which was neatly let- 
tered, “by a local resident.” When 
O’Casey was invited to spend a morn- 
ing in the store window, autograph- 
ing copies of the book, he responded 
as follows: “I don’t see why I have 
to sell the book as well as write it 


way 


Walker's Long Walk 

Since patience is not a virtue with 
which we are overly endowed, we 
herewith salute Hugh P. Walker, 
managing director of the O’Keefe 
Auditorium, now being constructed 
in Toronto, and the O’Keefe Brewing 
Company, which has made the struc- 
ture possible. Three years ago this 


Xavier Cugat, soon to make his Broadway debut in the new musi- 
cal Oh Captain!, is the man at the piano during a rehearsal session 
for the show. Also pictured, from left: Jacquelyn McKeever, co- 
author Al Morgan, Abbe Lane, coauthor-director José Ferrer, co- 
producer Howard Merrill and Tony Randall. 
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PLAYHOUSE 
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Oppertunities for students to act in 
weekly Equity Star productions at this 
fameus summer theatre located in 
Maine's most beautiful resort. 

Ne tuition 
Limited number now accepted. 


Write: 
Reberi C. peer, Mestaser- 
Kennebunkport 


Kennebunkport, 


month, the city of Toronto approved 
such an auditorium. But did the ad- 
ministrators of the project, with 
some $10,000,000 hot in their pockets, 
rush into construction? They did not. 
Instead, Walker embarked on a tour 
of this country and Canada to look 
at other new civic centers of music 
and drama, and to discuss with their 
managers the assets and liabilities of 
these buildings. Construction did not 
begin until last month. 

On Walker’s last trip to New York, 
we finally caught up with him. He 
had just come from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art where he had been 
studying methods used in lighting art 
displays. He was on his way to the 
new Tishman Building on Fifth Ave- 
nue “to have a look at their doors.” 

Mr. Walker turned out to be a tall 
Scot who seemed remarkably relaxed, 
in view of his extensive travels and 
research. He explained that he and 
the other administrators of the audi- 
torium felt that it was more prudent 
to invest a few years in travel and 
research, and consequently avoid fall- 
ing into the errors that might result 
from an immediate investment of 
cash. 

“We had to look at all types of 
centers—music as well as theatre 
because our auditorium will be de- 


Laurence Oliver is scheduled to come 
to Broadway this month as the star 
of The Entertainer, playing the role 
of a middle-aged music-hall comed- 
ian who is one of life’s failures. 
Brenda de Banzie is the actress pic- 
tured with him in this scene from 
the London production of the John 
Osborne play. 


signed to serve musical comedy, 
drama, ballet, opera and concerts,”’ 
said the traveler, who came to Canada 
by way of Cambridge University and 
several large industrial firms in Eng- 
land. He found that all the concert 
people to whom he spoke were heart- 
ily in favor of Toronto’s building a 
concert hall that could be converted 
to other uses, if necessary; and all 
the drama people were understand- 
ably of a different mind. His itinerary 
has included the Ford Auditorium in 
Detroit, the Kleinhans Concert Hall 
in Buffalo, the Richmond Museum 
Theatre and the new theatre of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

He literally covered these buildings 
from top to bottom, and talked to 
everyone who might contribute words 
of advice. All this achieved a sort of 
balance, he says, “because after 
speaking to one group, say the box- 
office staff, you come away with the 
impression that their operation is all 
that matters.” What mattered par- 
ticularly to musicians with whom he 
spoke was the inclusion in all new 
halls of stairways, leading to the or- 
chestra pit, that would be wide 
enough to make it possible for the 
double-bass player to proceed as free- 
ly as the flutist. 

We have nothing but respect for 
Mr. Walker's zeal. Our only regret 
is that there is no laboratory wherein 
one can find the answer to why audi- 
ences proceed freely and in great 
numbers to some attractions, and 
shun others of equal quality. 


Broadway, Fifty Years Ago 

George M. Cohan’s new musical 
play Fifty Miles from Boston opened 
at the Garrick. Edna Wallace Hop- 
per and Laurence Wheat were the 
principal players. Eugene Walter's 
fine play Paid in Full was a big hit 
at the Astor. New musical pieces in- 
cluded A Waltz Dream (with Edward 
Johnson, later to become the Metro- 
politan Opera’s general manager), 
The Soul Kiss, Bandanna Land and 
Nearly a Hero, starring Sam Ber- 
nard. 

Where are they now? Edna Wal- 
lace Hopper, about as lively as she 
was half a century ago, goes to Wall 
Street daily. Oza Waldrop, who was 
the ingénue in Paid in Full, is living 
in a New York hotel. She is the 
widow of Edgar MacGregor, the di- 
rector. 


Military Man 

The success that Jason Robards, 
Jr. has enjoyed recently as Hickey in 
The Iceman Cometh and as the elder 
brother in Long Day’s Journey imto 
Night has brought him an abundance 
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GET BOTH--for Only * 122 


If You Join THE FIRESIDE THEATRE Now! 


and agree to accept as few as four selections during the coming year 


Brand-New, Giant Edition of 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum 
Regular Publisher's Edition $7.50 


Recaptures greatest moments in history of the Ameri- 
can Theatre! More than 4,000 memorable photographs. 
—past and present — on stage in 
scenes from hundreds of famous plays. 


Enjoy the “greats” 


G’S CHOOSE ONE OF THESE OTHER TOP BROADWAY HITS AS YOUR SECOND B 
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This New Illustrated Edition of 


MY FAIR LADY 


By Alan Jay Lerner 


Complete text, with on-stage photos, the enchanting 
story — all of the witty and romantic lyrics — of one of the 
best-loved hits in Broadway history. “My Fair Lady” is 
typical of the top Broadway hits you'll enjoy at home — 


month after month — as a member of the FIRESIDE 
THEATRE. 


OK 


THE LARK—by Jean An- 
outlh, adapted by Lillian 
Hellman — There’s a 
brand-new, vibrant pic- 
ture of Joan of Arc in this 
radiant and inspiring 
smash hit. 


MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT — 
A] Paddy Chayefsky — 

ere's comedy and path- 
os in this tender May — 
December love story by 
the author of Marty. 
“Sensitive drama’’—Cole- 


THE POTTING SHED — by 
Grahame Greene—A sen- 
sitive young man tries to 
discover why he is unable 
to give love. “Tense and 
exciting!” — Gibbs, The 
New Yorker. 


CANDIDE—by Lillian Hell- 
man; Lyrics by Richard 
Wilbur, John Latouche 
and Dorothy Parker — 
Razor-sharp new version 
of Voltaire’s acid satire 
on misguided optimism. 


HAPPY HUNTING — by 
Howard Lindsay & Russel 
Crouse — Hilarious fun 
when a Philadelphia so- 
ciety matron decides to 
bag a Prince for her 


man, N.Y. Mirror. 


ENJOY ALL THESE ADVANTAGES BY JOINING THE FIRESIDE THEATRE: 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 

Club now you get the brand-new $7.50 edi- 
tion of “A Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre’... PLUS “My Fair Lady’ or any one 
of the above hit plays you choose. BOTH for only 
ONE DOLLAR! is generous offer is made to 
introduce you to America’s only theatre book 
Club — and to acquaint you with the pleasure 
and SAVINGS you will enjoy as a member. 


Greater Appreciation of the Theatre 


As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT 
of a new hit play in book form, every month, 
as soon after it opens on Broadway as possible. 
The plays will always be TOP HITS. 

During the coming months, for example, 
members will be offered handsome, illustrated 
editions of such outstanding Broadway successes 
as The Bells are Ringing, Auntie Mame, Visit to 
a Small Planet and the sparkling new Noel 
Coward comedy, Nude with Violim. You learn 
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about the new plays scene by scene; re-read 
them at your leisure; discuss them with authority; 
build a handsome lifetime theatre library. 


Save Money on the Plays You Want 


Members receive a free subscription to ‘‘Cur- 
tain Time,” which describes each selection in 
advance. You need accept as few as four selec- 
tions a year at a cost of only $1.98 each, plus 
a few cents postage — even though the same play 
sells elsewhere for $2.75 to $3.00 in the pub- 
lisher’s edition! 

SEND NO MONEY: The coupon will bring you 
the giant “Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre’. AND “My Fair Lady” — or the hit 
play of your choice. BOTH for only $1.00! If 
you're not thoroughly pleased, return both books 
in 10 days and your membership will be can- 
celled. Mail coupon now to: 

THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-2 

575 Medison Ave., New York 22, NY 


daughter. 
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THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-2, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Please send me for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION 
— the brand-new ‘‘Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre’’ AND “My Fair Lady’’ (unless I check, below, 
a@ play I would rather have), and enroll me as a mem- 
ber. I may return both books in 10 days and you will 
cancel my membership. Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus 
shipping charges) for both books. You will send me 
“Curtain Time’’ in advance of each new monthly play 
selection. I will accept at least four more plays during 
the coming year at the low Club price of only $1.98 
each (plus shipping). 

if you do NOT want “My Fair Lady,” 
check preference here: 
O Candide O Middle of the Night 
O Happy Hunting 0. The Lark 
O The Potting Shed 
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2ist Season 
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We Will Have a New Theatre 
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Professional Summer Theatre 


Apprentice Group 


July - August 
Classes and parts in professional 
production 


For information concerning tuition, 
schedule, etc., write: 


Edith Bond Stearns 
Box | 
Peterborough, N. H. 








of offers to play other parts. But 
this was not always the case. When 
he auditioned for a role in Mister 
Roberts, he was turned down be- 
cause, he was told, “you don’t look 
strong enough to be a Navy man.” 
As a matter of fact, the actor had 
been through the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack, was later torpedoed near Gua- 
dalcanal, and engaged in several 
other major naval campaigns. Ap- 
parently he looked enough like an 
Army man for the Stalag 17 com- 
pany with which he toured for near- 
ly five hundred performances. And 
next summer he will be playing a 
different type of fighting man for the 
Shakespearean festival in Stratford, 
Canada—the irascible Hotspur in 
Henry IV. 


Form Sheet on Nancy 

Much as we love the classic drama, 
we've always suspected that it must 
be fairly trying for a shapely young 
actress to be swathed in yards of the 
period costumes that are part of this 
art. Nancy Wickwire, whom we first 
saluted in a “Theatre Arts Discovers” 
feature in December, 1954, is a case 
in point. When she returned to her 
native country after training at the 
Old Vic school in London, she went 
into the Margaret Webster produc- 
tion of Saint Joan, in the medieval 
garb of a lady in waiting. In an off- 
Broadway production of The Way of 
the World, she was in Restoration 
costume. Earlier this season she was 
blanketed with praise for her per- 
formance in The Girl of the Golden 
West—but she was also well covered 
in other respects, since this particu- 
lar classic is set in the nineteenth 
century and is highly decorous in its 
costuming, if not in other matters. 

More recently, however, matters 
have changed. Nancy has been play- 
ing the leading role of Rosalind in 
As You Like It for the New: York 
Shakespeare Festival. And Rosalind, 





Drama — Speech 
Radio — Television 


Specialization within a broad eoeral arts 
program leading to B.S., M.A., M.S. 
degrees. Fully accredited. Day, evening, 
summer sessions. A completely up-to-date 
professionally equipped electronic television 
production studio provides outstanding fa- 
cilities for television training; broadcasting ; 
announcing; writing; radio ‘and television 
production. Professional acting; directing; 
play: -writing; scene and costume designing. 
tudents play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed. Placement 
assistance. 


Emerson College 
Seventy-eighth 


ear 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


as you recall, starts out with the en- 
cumbrances that afflict Elizabethan 
young ladies, but soon goes in for 
some interesting changes. 

As we remarked, we love the classic 
drama. 


Green Grows the Memory 

We came across Cyril Ritchard re- 
cently, and we did not come away 
empty-handed. He gave us this cri- 
tique of The Importance of Being 
Earnest: “That play is true perfec- 
tion. There is not so much as a twig 
of deadwood in all of it. Playing it 
gave me the most exhilarating expe- 
rience I’ve ever had in the theatre.” 
To which we can add that there is 
not a twig of deadwood in all of the 
Ritchard performance of Algernon. 


Not-So-Free Enterprise 

Apropos of criticism, our man in 
charge of keeping an eye on things 
behind the Iron Curtain reports a 
couple of observations, one familiar, 
one not so familiar. JIzvestia was 
playing a familiar tune when it ad- 
vised Soviet film producers to put 
more propaganda and less love in 
their wares—‘“more Marx and less 
mush,” as one headline writer 
summed it up. 

But Sovietskaya Kultura, the news- 
paper of the Ministry of Culture, 
came up with a fresh critical angle, 
and an odd one. Recently it sent its 
man, Grigory Gogoberidze, to the 
Moscow Hippodrome. The odd part 
about this is that the Hippodrome is 
a race track. Odder still was his 
revolutionary finding, or the finding 
that he seemed to regard as revolu- 
tionary—that the races are fixed. 
Come now, Gogoberidze. After being 
exposed to the current Russian ballet 
and music as a representative of So- 
vietskaya Kultura, do you really find 
that so surprising? 


Matinee Idol 

Wayne Morris may be the fair- 
haired juvenile of Hollywood no long- 
er, but he is not exactly lacking in 
appeal where women are concerned. 
On one recent and very wet Wednes- 
day afternoon, following a matinée 
performance of The Cave Dwellers, 
he was on his way to his hotel nearby 
the Bijou Theatre, there to rest until 
time for the evening show. This is a 
short trip, but during its course he 
found his path blocked by a woman 
of grandmother age who had lost her 
balance in the soggy footing and 
fallen at his feet. Morris helped her 
up, and as the woman looked up to 
thank her rescuer, she recognized 
him. Gazing at him, she remarked: 
“And at my age! But at last I can 
say I’ve fallen for an actor!” And 
down she went again. 
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A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION OF ONE OF THE BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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G lve n <6) yo Uu eee WITH THE FIRST BOOK YOU BUY IF YOU AGREE TO BUY FIVE ADDITIONAL BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


EITHER OF THESE REFERENCE WORKS [08] ANY ONE OF THE SETS 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


2302 pages e Thumb indexed 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


RETAIL PRICE $35.00 


RETAIL PRICE $25.00 


2515 pages e ‘The best English dictionary of its size’’——N. Y. Herald Tribune 


THE BIBLE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


RETAIL PRICES TOTAL $28.90 


The four volumes are The Bible Designed to Be Read as Living Literature, 
Rand McNally Bible Atlas, The Bible as History, The Dead Sea Scrolis 


CHURCHILL'S THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


RETAIL PRICE (if bought separately) 


All six volumes of Sir Winston's epic history $39.00 


SANDBURG'S ABRAHAM LINCOLN—THE WAR YEARS 


RETAIL PRICE $36.00 


The Pulitzer Prize winning biography in four volumes 


GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES: A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


s a trial subscriber you can experi- 
A ence—over a short period—the 
unique benefits all members enjoy. 
There are at least three beyond ques- 
tion. First, you share in more than 
$13,000,000 worth of free books 
(retail value) now distributed an- 
nually as Book-Dividends. This is a 
form of member profit-sharing, simi- 
lar to that of a consumer co-opera- 
tive. This offer really represents 
“advanced” Book-Dividends earned 
by the purchase of the books you 
engage to buy later. Second, you 
effectually keep yourself from miss- 
ing, through overbusyness, the new 
books you are most eager to read. 
Third, you get these books at a 
considerable saving—an average of 
20%. on top of the Book-Dividends. 
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* The books you agree to buy can be 
chosen from at least 100 Club Selections 
and Alternates made available during 
the year. 


* Each month you receive a full report 
about the next Book-of-the-Month. If you 
judge it is a book you would not enjoy, 
you send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book. Or you may 
simply say, “Send me nothing." 


* If you continue after this trial sub- 
scription, you will receive a Book-Divi- 
dend, averaging $6.00. in retail value, 
with every second book you buy. 


* Limited editions of these works have 
been printed for new members. For that 
reason, immediate acceptance is advis- 
able if you are interested in any particu- 


lar set or volume. 
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BY LOVE POSSESSED THE FBI STORY 
by James Gould Cozzens by Don Whitehead $4.95 
Price (to members only) $3.95 aes 
] THE NUN'S STORY 
THE SCAPEGOAT | by Kathryn Hulme 
by Daphne du Maurier $3.95 Price (to members only) $3.75 
LETTER FROM PEKING 
by Pearl S. Buck $3.75 
THE LAST ANGRY MAN 
by Gerald Green 
Price (to members only) $3.95 | THIS HALLOWED GROUND 
: by Bruce Catton 
THE NEW CLASS: Price (to members only) $4.25 
AN Laon eS OF THE 
COMMUNIST SYSTEM 
‘ 5 THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
by Milovan Diilas $3.95 by Arthur Bryant 
THE DURABLE FIRE Price (to members only) $4.50 
by Howard Swiggett 
Price (to members only) $3.75 
THE SHORT REIGN OF 
PIPPIN iV 
by John Steinbeck $3.00 


THE CRISIS OF 
THE OLD ORDER 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Price (to members only) $4.50 


PROFILES IN COURAGE 
by John F. Kennedy $3.50 


DAY OF INFAMY 
by Walter Lord $3.95 


BOOK-OF-THE MONTH CLUB, Inc. A 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 772 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* apd send, 
free, the work I have indicated below with the purchase of my first selec- 
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Selections—or Alternates—during the first year I am a member. Thereafter 
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membership. I have the right to cancel my membership any time after 
buying six Club choices. After my sixth purchase, if I continue, I am 
te receive a Book-Dividend* with every second Selection—or Alternate— 
I bay. (A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 
PLEASE NOTE: A ‘‘Double Selection’’—or a set of books 
offered to members at a special combined price — is 
counted as a single book in reckoning Book-Dividend 
credit, and in ulfilling the membership obligation. 


PLEASE SEND ME, FREE. WITH MY FIRST PURCHASE 
SPECIFIED ABOVE 


Address..... . 


CRY. cccccccesceccs eceeseecoece Zone No.... BOs cnc cucusccédovecces 
Books for Canadian members are priced slightly higher, are shipped from 
Toronto duty free, and may be paid for in either U.S. or Canadian currency. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 
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Equipped with cigarette holder and 
pince-nez, actor Ralph Bellamy 
emerges as Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
Dore Schary’s new play about F.D.R., 
Sunrise at Campobello. Playwright 
Schary, a contributor to this issue, 
has based his work on four years 
(1921-24) in the life of the former 
President. 





Silence Is Golden? 


No one would expect Jack Benny 
and George Burns to be silent part- 
ners in any enterprise which they 
joined. It was not surprising to 
learn, therefore, that the pair is do- 
ing more than putting up a substan- 
tial part of the financing for the 
forthcoming Broadway production of 
One Foot in the Door, which will 
have June Havoc in a leading role. 
They are also contributing “addi- 
tional dialogue.” 


Dawn's Early Light 

A man who enjoys keeping busy, 
John Patrick divides his time be- 
tween farming in Rockland County, 
New York, and writing for Broad- 
way and Hollywood. His combined 
projects, which include the drama- 
tization of Marjorie Housepian’s A 
Houseful of Love for the legitimate 
stage, keep him nicely occupied dur- 
ing the day. Recently, however, his 
newest hobby has kept him up all 
night as well. He has been spending 
whatever spare time he has had in 
making a documentary film, The 
Life of a Goat. Patrick is something 
of an authority on these animals for 
a good reason. He has a substantial 
herd on his farm. The nocturnal part 
of this assignment has involved stay- 
ing up with nanny goats to film the 
opening episode—the birth. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Case of the Community Theatre 


The Community Theatre and How It Works by 
John Wray Young. (Harper, 166 pp., $3.50) 

Here is a book that all community-theatre workers 
should read because it answers the questions that 
they are asking today. It will make established 
groups aware of their position in this widespread 
creative movement, and of their responsibility to 
the development of community theatre. For those 
organizations in the making, the book will serve as a 
guide or pattern. 

Mr. Young includes a historical background of the 
community theatre. He takes up the European art 
movement that proved so stimulating that the pro- 
fessional theatre took it and developed it. The next 
phase was giving voice to new playwrights who had 
so much to give that Broadway took them. And to- 
day, he notes, community theatres are satisfying a 
desire for group creativity and action. 

The next book that community theatre needs, Mr. 
Young, is one devoted to inspiring trained directors 
to see the opportunities in this field. If the location 
is right, there is no end to the potential for growth 
and cultural development, for in community work 
they can do five, six or eight plays a year in con- 
trast to perhaps one on Broadway. 

In this book the author stresses the valuable 
premise that what the community theatre must give 
to an audience in order to grow is the play—not star 
actors, not beautiful productions that sometimes 
occur on the professional stage, but what the play- 
wright had in mind when he wrote the work. As the 
book puts it, “A good community-theatre production 
often gives a clearer, more three-dimensional im- 
pression of the play than we get from some com- 
mercial productions.” It is possible to think of more 
than one way of making the play the thing, but this 
only serves to make the book more exciting and 
thought-provoking. The author has proved his way. 

It is also necessary for the growth of community 
theatres to know how they fit into the national pat- 
tern—through regional groups usually following the 
geographic divisions of states that the American 
National Theatre and Academy has made. By band- 
ing together and learning from more established 
groups, the newer ones are no longer obliged to make 
the same old mistakes in their striving for perman- 
ence. Out of all this regional activity, Mr. Young 
feels a national organization will evolve. Once the 
community theatres act in unison, what may they 
not achieve! The closed membership idea of which 
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he approves will no doubt be discussed at many 
meetings of community-theatre leaders and direc- 
tors. Perhaps it is a matter that should be decided 
on the individual level. 

The book contains a check list of problems facing 
individual community groups—building audiences, 
organizing production staffs, dealing with actors and 
business leaders, play selection. By reading care- 
fully, any community-theatre member can find sound 
advice. No group is so healthy that it cannot gain 
from what the author has set down. 

— Mary Cattell 
(Twenty-nine seasons ago, Mrs. Cattell founded the 
Theatre of Western Springs, Illinois, whose produc- 
tions she has directed throughout that time.) 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


Auntie Mame by Jerome Lawrence and Robert 
E. Lee. The complete text of the Broadway comedy 
(Vanguard, 182 pp., $3.50) 

British Drama by Allardyce Nicoll. The fourth 
edition, revised, of a standard reference book sur- 
veying British drama from its beginnings to the 
present time. (Barnes and Noble, 533 pp., $5) 

Career by James Lee. The complete text of the 
successful off-Broadway play. (Random House, 175 
pp., $2.95) 

The Chester Mystery Plays, edited by Maurice 
Hussey. Sixteen medieval guild plays, ranging from 
The Fall of Lucifer to The Last Judgment, adapted 
into modern English. (Theatre Arts Books, 166 
pp., $2) 

The Face of the World by Cecil Beaton. Subtitled 
“an international scrapbook of people and places,” 
book is a beautiful album of photographs, sketches 
and descriptive essays on many subjects, including 
the theatre and ballet. (John Day, 240 pp., $10) 

Life of Rossini by Stendhal, translated by Richard 
N. Coe. A complete translation of Stendhal’s study, 
with details of Rossini’s early life, followed by a 
discussion of the operas, librettos, personalities of 
the period, and of Rossini’s character. Indexed with 
notes. (Criterion, 522 pp., $7.50) 

Mozart and Masonry by Paul Nettl. A professor 
of musicology analyzes Mozart’s career and composi- 
tions with special emphasis on The Magic Flute. 
(Philosophical Library, 150 pp., $4.75) 





LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL 


LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL—Anthony Perkins (left) re- 
presents the youthful Thomas Wolfe in this dramatization of 
the latter’s autobiographical novel. Hugh Griffith plays his 
beleaguered father, and Jo Van Fleet is his hardheaded and 
possessive mother. 


The career of the late Thomas Wolfe contains 
ample evidence of a strong urge to write for the 
stage. He did turn out several plays, in fact, though 
nowadays they occupy a place, in relation to his 
total output, that is analogous to the position of 
Verdi’s chamber music in that composer’s total 
accomplishment. Apparently not all the consider- 
able teaching skill of Frederick H. Koch and George 
Pierce Baker could make a playwriting craftsman of 
the gifted writer. Failing in this accomplishment 
Wolfe did not become a drama critic, as the average 
actor might cynically surmise; he concentrated on 
the novel as his particular form. And on Thanks- 
giving night we had ample reason to be thankful 
that he had—and that another playwright named 
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Ketti Frings had learned her lessons in the art of 
adaptation so well. The premiére of her version of 
Wolfe’s voluminous autobiographical novel lent an 
air of distinction to a season that was beginning to 
approach middle age with no particular air what- 
ever, unless it was one of general resignation to 
mediocrity. 

In this case the division of credit is not merely 
a gesture, or recognition of the fact that there is 
plenty of credit to parcel out, as they would say 
down in Wolfe country. The play actually has much 
of the scope of a novel. The basic domestic plot has 
many facets and even more overtones, and the play 
itself is an interesting study of Southern provincial 
life in the early years of World War I. But for all 
its ample content, its many moods and its sociologi- 
cal side, the dramatist has carved an eminently 
workable script from the superabundance of riches 
at her disposal. It is also eminently playable, as this 
admirable cast has proved. There is a lot of Wolfe 
in it. There is also a lot of magic in it. 

Essentially the stage version is an account of a 
boy’s coming of age, a well-worked theme that is 
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LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL 


November 28, 1957 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre 


A play by Ketti Frings based on the novel by 
Thomas Wolfe, presented by Kermit Bloomgarden 
and Theatre 200, Inc., directed by George Roy Hill, 
settings and lighting designed by Jo. Mielziner, 
costumes by Motley. 

CAST 
BEN GANT 
MRS. MARIE “FATTY” PERT 
HELEN GANT BARTON 
HUGH BARTON 
ELIZA GANT 
WILL PENTLAND 
EUGENE GANT 
JAKE CLATT 
MRS. CLATT 
FLORRY MANGLE 
MRS. SNOWDEN 
MR. FARRELL 
MISS BROWN 
LAURA JAMES 
W. 0. GANT 
DR. MCGUIRE 
TARKINTON 
MADAM ELIZABETH 
LUKE GANT 


Arthur Hill 
Florence Sundstrom 
Rosemary Murphy 
Leonard Stone 

Jo Van Fleet 

Tom Flatley Reynolds 
Anthony Perkins 
Joseph Bernard 
Mary Farrell 
Elizabeth Lawrence 
Julia Johnston 
Dwight Marfield 
Susan Torrey 
Frances Hyland 
Hugh Griffith 
Victor Kilian 

Jack Sheehan 

Bibi Osterwald 
Arthur Storch 


General manager, Max Allentuck; production 
stage manager, Kermit Kegley; stage manager, 
Clifford Cothren; press representatives, James D. 
Proctor, Merle Debuskey, Sheldon Secunda. 


always rewarding when it is handled with an eye 
to honesty and sensitivity, instead of merely to ready 
laughter and even readier box office. Eugene Gant 
(Anthony Perkins), like Wolfe, is about to go forth 
to meet a new life at the State university in Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. But in the few memorable 
weeks which comprise the play’s span, the ties which 
bind the members of his seemingly commonplace 
family are subjected to the greatest of strain—and 
from this stress emerges dramatic fare that is alter- 
nately tragic and funny, and always sincere, com- 
passionate and intensely moving. The mother of the 
household (Jo Van Fleet) is a possessive, well- 
meaning but remarkably obtuse woman who unwit- 
tingly has sacrificed the welfare of the family to the 
crass demands of maintaining a boardinghouse; she 
is much too concerned with keeping a roof over the 
heads of her brood to have time to provide anything 
of equal, but less obvious, importance. The father 
(Hugh Griffith) is a likable, high-spirited but in- 
effectual fellow with the sensibility of a sculptor, 
and the talent of an artisan who chisels platitudes 
on headstones; his refuge comprises whisky and wild 
women. An older son, Ben (Arthur Hill), is chained 
to a mine-run job with the local newspaper, and is 
fiercely determined that Eugene shall go on to col- 
lege and escape this fate worse than death; his 
release, is in fact, death by pneumonia—a fate which, 
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it is made clear, was hastened by an improper diet. 
And there is also Eugene, shy, sensitive and seven- 
teen; his tribulations stem mainly from the nagging 
of a mother who is ever-handy with doubtful advice. 
“Throw your shoulders back and put a smile on your 
face” is her favorite admonition. Later she strongly 
advises him against becoming emotionally involved 
with an older woman—a winsome boarder (Frances 
Hyland) who is all of twenty-three, and who breaks 
off the affair out of her own better judgement, though 
it leaves a sizable scar on Eugene. By the final 
scene he has accumulated so many scars that he 
has many words of advice for his mother. None of 
them would make light reading but they do comprise 
a memorable interlude which precedes his departure 
for college—and provides the spark for the most 
powerful episode of a play that, for all its bucolic 
front-porch camaraderie, is highly combustible. 

This angry renunciation, the domestic theme, the 
rather unresolved conclusion, the autobiographical 
nature of the work and the highly personal idiom of 
its expression all suggest something of the flavor of 
O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into Night. The new 
play hasn’t anything like the cumulative force of 
that dramatic heavyweight. But it does possess an 
over-all emotional range that is wider; and the very 
fact that the comparison suggests itself is recom- 
mendation enough. Under George Roy Hill’s direc- 
tion, the actors in the leading roles are uniformly fine 
—so much so that it seems presumptuous to single 
out any of the principals for particular praise. But 
space must be found for mention of Bibi Osterwald’s 
brief but moving portrayal of the head lady of the 
town brothel, and for Jo Mielziner’s two settings 
representing the boardinghouse and the stonecutter’s 
shop. At first glance these suggest the skeletal, but 
in reality they are very sturdy. With good reason, 
too. The action is frequently spirited, and the pros- 
pect of a long run is exceedingly bright. 





THE DARK AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRS 


THE DARK AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRS—An insecure 
girl and her equally shy escort prepare to depart for a dance 
in William Inge’s play. Left to right: Charles Saari, Frank 
Overton, Eileen Heckart, Teresa Wright, Timmy Everett and 
Judith Robinson. 


THE DARK AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRS 


December 5, 1957 
Music Box Theatre 


A play by William Inge presented by Saint Subber 
and Elia Kazan, directed by Mr. Kazan, setting 
by Ben Edwards, costumes by Lucinda Ballard, 
lighting by Jean Rosenthal. 


CAST 
RUBIN FLOOD 
CORA FLOOD 
SONNY FLOOD 
BOY OF? STAGE 
REENIE FLOOD 
FLIRT CONROY 
MORRIS LACEY 
LOTTIE LACEY 
SAMMY GOLDENBAUM 
PUNKY GIVENS 
CHAUFFEUR 


Pat Hingle 
Teresa Wright 
Charles Saari 
Jonathan Shawn 
Judith Robinson 
Evans Evans 
Frank Overton 
Eileen Heckart 
Timmy Everett 
Carl Reindel 
Anthony Ray 
General manager, C. Edwin Knill; production 
stage manager, Burry Fredrik; stage manager, Ber- 
nard Pollock; press representatives, Harvey B 
Sabinson, David Powers, Bernard Simon 





The successful writer, whose dramatic scope is 
never outwardly large, whose characters are com- 
monplace as old shoes, and whose subject matter 
seldom rises above the plane of what housewives let 
go across their ironing boards, must of necessity have 
many compensating gifts. William Inge has an abun- 
dance of these. He has extraordinary perception. 
sensitivity and compassion. He has a rare way of 
expressing the problems of the so-called little man 
without being patronizing and without the sentimen- 
talist’s knack of killing him with a dubious sort of 
kindness, & la Saroyan. Inge’s aim is modest but 
almost invariably true, and what he writes has an 
integrity that makes us realize that the real size of 
a stage work has little to do with external appear- 
ances. In the domestic play, heart is every bit as 
important as it is in musical comedies about baseball. 

All these admirable traits are displayed in Inge’s 
latest, a very moving one which has a slender story 
line but an abundance of well-realized characters, 
and an abundance of well-stated and universal truths 
implicit in the action. It is set in an Oklahoma town 
in the early 1920’s and centers around the family of 
a harness salesman whose market is being con- 
stricted by the new machine age. At first glance 
he is not far removed from the stock Hollywood 
conception of a Westerner of this period; he is bluff, 
crude and has a taste for rotgut. But in time we 
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learn that he has his emotional problems which are 
masked, none too successfully, behind this bravado, 
and which are not fully understood by his wife, a 
handsome but rather prim woman who is much more 
concerned about their children’s emotional life. With 
good reason, too—there is a girl of high-school age, 
attractive but painfully shy; and there is a younger 
boy who has defiantly retreated into a world of 
motion-picture stars, whose photographs he collects. 
The family ties are clearly not all they might be, and 
in the second act Inge concentrates on some others 
who are getting no better than a draw in the battle 
with their own realities: the wife’s sister, who also 
works extremely hard at being an extrovert; her 
sensitive husband, who has the resigned gravity of 
a man constantly looking back on his bachelor years; 
and a Jewish lad from a neighboring military acad- 
emy who has known both prejudice and lack of 
parental care. All of them, in fact, are very aware 
of the dark which causes children of all ages to 
hesitate in climbing life’s stairways. 

Lest this sound heavily symbolic or like a detailed 
case history of a collection of neuroses, we hasten 
to add that it is nothing of the sort. It is seldom som- 
ber for long, for all its honesty. What Inge seems to 
be stressing is the need for mutual understanding 
and forbearance in conquering our fears, our preju- 
dices and our problems. The only time the play is 
tragic—when the cadet finally has found the dark 
too forbidding to go on making the climb, and, we 


learn, has become a suicide—is the one time when 


the play seems to lose its grip on its modest subject 
matter; and this is pointed up by some character- 
istically strenuous direction by Elia Kazan. Unlike 
the playwright, Kazan does not choose to speak 
softly, to suggest things when they can be shown in 
graphic detail. But he has not violated the low-keyed 
mood often, and he has provided his usual good show. 
In this he has the services of an excellent cast includ- 
ing Teresa Wright (the wife), Pat Hingle (the hus- 
band), Charles Saari and Judith Robinson (their 
children) , Eileen Heckart (the wife’s sister), Frank 
Overton (her husband) and Timmy Everett (the 
cadet). Ben Edwards’ contribution, a single set 
representing the harness man’s home, is one of the 
scenic high points of the season—an authentic and 
wonderfully atmospheric horror. 


CRITICAL BOX SCORE: There was 
unanimous praise for this offering. Brooks 
Atkinson of the Times and John Chapman 
of the Daily News termed the play Inge’s 
best. Atkinson also said, “The cast is per- 
fect; the acting is superb.” John Mc- 
Clain of the Journal-American singled out 
Elia Kazan’s direction for praise. Richard 
Watts, Jr. of the Post made one of the few 
reservations raised by the critics; he 
thought the play’s diffuseness made its 
over-all power less than that of individual 
sequences. 





THE ROPE DANCERS 


THE ROPE DANCERS 


November 20, 1957 
Cort Theatre 


A play by Morton Wishengrad presented by the 
Playwrights’ Company and Gilbert Miller, directed 
by Peter Hall, scenery designed by Boris Aronson, 
costumes by Patricia Zipprodt. 


CAST 
LIZZIE HYLAND 
MARGARET HYLAND 
MOVING MAN 
MRS. FARROW 
CLEMENTINE 


Beverly Lunsford 
Siobhan McKenna 
William Edmondson 
Joan Blondell 
Barbara Ellen Myers 
JAMES HYLAND Art Carney 
LAMESHNIK Joseph Julian 
cop Joseph Boland 
DR. JACOBSON Theodore Bikel 
General manager, Victor Samrock; company man- 
ager, Morton Gottlieb; production stage manager, 
Lucia Victor; stage manager, Frank Dudley; press 
representatives, William Fields, Walter Alford, Reg- 
inald Denenholz. 
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Apart from an enthusiastic notice from the Times’s 
Mr. Atkinson the principal assets of this venture 
were a very capable cast and playwright Morton 
Wishengrad’s obvious sincerity and integrity. Sin- 
cerity and integrity are worthy qualities, and they 
are among the things that frequently set the legit- 
imate stage’s treatment of domestic drama apart from 
the detergent drama of television and the depressive 
drama of Hollywood. But there is a point beyond 
which sincerity and integrity are not the sterling, 
unalloyed virtues Mr. Wishengrad seems to fancy 
them. Having reached the point well before the 
final curtain, he proceeded to turn out a play that is 
portentous, pontifical, a bit pretentious and monu- 
mentally unmoving. Obviously grim determination 
is not enough. 

The setting is a New York tenement district at the 
turn of the century, and the principal characters are 
a remarkably cheerless Irish couple and their young 
daughter. The wife (Siobhan McKenna) is a pale, 
thin-lipped, hard-working and coldly neurotic wo- 
man whose fanatical urge to achieve complete self- 
sufficiency merely betrays her complete lack of it. 
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THE ROPE DANCERS—Tragedy strikes the home of an 
Irish-American couple in this turn-of-the-century drama. 
Siobhan McKenna and Art Carney played the couple; Bev- 


erly Lunsford was their ailing daughter; and Theodore Bikel 
was cast as a kindly doctor. 


The husband (Art Carney), a garrulous ne’er-do- 
well, observes that wherever she is, there is the 
aroma of soap—and he quickly adds that some prefer 
the smell of humanity. The child of this union is 
emotionally disturbed, understandably enough; even- 
tually we learn that she has been born with six 
fingers on one of her hands, which accounts for the 
mitten that she wears at all times. In the mind of 
the wife, this affliction has taken on overwhelming 
proportions, and she is certain it is a clear manifesta- 
tion of her spouse’s infidelity on the very day the 
child had been conceived. A kindly doctor under- 
takes to remedy this deformity, but in the process of 
an apparently simple cperation the child dies. It is 
obvious that some very deep and symbolic meaning 
is attached to this tragedy. After hastening to the 
nearest exit for a much-needed breath of air, we 
wrestled with the problem of this meaning, but with- 
out much luck. This could, of course, be merely a 
matter of our own obtuseness; but it could also be 
that Wishengrad is the sort of playwright who gen- 
erates more heat than light. Characters as funda- 
mentally complex as these need to be drawn with 
particular skill to achieve independent existence, and 
to carry real conviction. In the absence of this, the 
dramatic edge of the play’s many vivid scenes is 
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blunted. Nothing is glossed over in The Rope Danc- 
ers. But not enough is cleared up. 

As the wife, Miss McKenna gave a remarkably 
intense performance that was even more remarkable 
for the fact that it escaped monotony. There also was 
some skilled playing by eleven-year-old Beverly 
Lunsford (the daughter) and Theodore Bikel (the 
doctor). Joining Carney in letting a little sunlight 
ints the proceedings was Joan Blondell, who made 
a fine thing of the part of a neighborly slattern. In 
the final analysis, though, they were all prisoners of 
the playwright. 





CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Of the two 
definitely favorable notices, Brooks Atkin- 
son’s in the Times was the most forthright: 
“Although The Rope Dancers is small, it 
is all gold, and it is beautifully acted. It 
makes the theatre look like a palace of 
truth again.” There was one inconclusive 
verdict from John McClain, Journal- 
American: “] thought it was just fine, and 
I don’t understand it at all.” Among the 
four opposed, Richard Watts, Jr. wrote in 
the Post: “The Rope Dancers is so earnest 
and conscientious a play that it seems even 
more than ordinarily ungracious to add 
that it lacks the skill and forcefulness 
which might have given proper emotional 
intensity to its frankly unpleasant subject 
matter.” 
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THE COUNTRY WIFE 


November 27, 1957 
Adelphi Theatre 


A revival of the comedy by William Wycherley in 
the English Stage Company production, presented 
by the Playwrights’ Company, Malcolm Wells and 
Daniel Blum (associate producer: Don LaSusa); 
directed by George Devine, scenery and costumes 
by Motley, music by Thomas Eastwood. 


CAST 


























































MR. HORNER Laurence Harvey 

QUACK George Tyne 

BOY Willie Wade 

SIR JASPER FIDGET Ernest Thesiger 

LADY FIDGET Pamela Brown 

MRS, DAINTY FIDGET Ludi Claire 

MR. HARCOURT Richard Easton 

MR. DORILANT Peter Donat 

MR. SPARKISH John Moffatt 

MR. PINCHWIFE Paul Whitsun-Jones 

MRS. MARGERY PINCHWIFE Julie Harris THE COUNTRY WIFE—Julie Harris had the title role in 
ALITHEA Maureen Quinney the revival of Wycherley’s Restoration comedy, and Paul F 
MRS, SQUEAMISH Colleen Dewhurst Whitsun-Jones, one of the English players imported for the « 
Lucy Joan Hovis production, was her jealous husband. England’s George P 
OLD LADY SQUEAMISH Cynthia Latham Devine staged the work. i 
PARSON David Vaughan 














General manager, Victor Samrock; company man- 
ager, Leonard Field; production stage manager, 
Howard Whitfield; stage manager, Fred Baker; press 
representatives, William Fields, Walter Alford, Reg- 
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inald Denenholz, John L. Toohey. The sentiment among one segment of those op- ae 
posed to this revival seemed to be that the play is ee* 
decrepit and unrewarding, and that the players, poor ees 
thing, had a more or less impossible assignment wes 
CRITICAL BOX SCORE: The seven which they still almost managed to bring off. Our 
newspaper reviewers were evenly divided own reaction was quite opposed on all counts save ose. 
in this case—three were for the produc- the one that the production was inadequate. Our ye 
tion, three against it, and one expressed no sympathies were all with Wycherley. The Country ee 
clear opinion. Richard Watts, Jr. of the Wife may be close to three hundred years old, but fc 
Post called it “Julie Harris’ triumph,” and it is far from decrepit when performed with great Thats 
in the Daily News John Chapman de- skill. If it didn’t appear a day over two hundred in 3 
scribed it as “the best Restoration revival this mounting, the fault was surely with the broad- Say, 
since Cyril Ritchard did The Relapse.” ness of the playing and director George Devine’s Po 
He did, however, make note of the large apparent conviction (his own writings notwithstand- idee 
size of the theatre in relation to the dimen- ing) that the work cannot exist on its own terms in wy 
sions of the play, and this theme was de- this day and age. One thing is sure: An absolute oo 
veloped more fully by some of the dissent- requisite of any Restoration comedy is style; turn it 2, 
ers. Brooks Atkinson said in the Times: into a slam-bang affair and you have a piece that is ity 
“The deep stage and the big auditorium of essentially no more satiric or meaningful than one of > 
the Adelphi account for the fact that the Mr. Minsky’s sketches, and equally tasteless. This ct of 
actors are constantly forcing the perform- was an unexpurgated and very unsubtle version of .% 
ance. Pity that so accomplished a produc- the classic comedy. Julie Harris seemed to regard on 
tion should be consigned to so huge a the title role as a variant of the Katzenjammer Kids, 4 
house. The dimensions of the theatre blunt and as her stupid husband, Paul Whitsun-Jones was Pas 


the style.” [In December the production only a shade less expansive than he must have been 
was transferred to a smaller house, Henry as the Wazir in the London version of Kismet. Laur- 
Miller’s Theatre.] John McClain dismissed ence Harvey, the Mr. Horner, was closer to high 
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the play in the Journal-American as “a comedy much of the time, and so were Ernest Thes- 
bloody bore,” and Walter Kerr of the iger and Pamela Brown (Sir Jasper and Lady Fid- 
Herald Tribune had praise for Julie Har- get); unfortunately they did not set the tone of the 
ris and Pamela Brown, but not for the proceedings, and the lesser roles were not played 
over-all production. with any distinction. The Motley scenery was ele- 
gant, tasteful and remarkably mobile. 
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THE GENIUS AND THE GODDESS—A Nobel Prize-winning 
scientist, his wife and their two children comprise the house- 
hold at the outset of this dramatization of Aldous Huzley’s 
novel, Left to right: Billy Quinn, Nancy Kelly, Alan Webb 
and Nina Reader. 


THE GENIUS AND 
THE GODDESS 


Had this well-tooled piece of nothing emerged from 
the factories in Hollywood, we undoubtedly would 
have devoted this space to commiserating with Al- 
dous Huxley, on whose novel it is based; and he in 
turn could have found balm in a fat screen-writing 
fee. Had it come to town in the doctored version 
that the producers were reported to be considering 
during the tryout period, we would have followed 
much the same procedure, in all likelihood. But 
since the version we dozed through did bear his 
name, and those of two collaborators, we can only 
assume that it is basically his work, that any hand 
behind his back during the creative process held 
neither a gun nor a fistful of money. Our only con- 
solation in the whole matter is that we were spared 
the alternate version. We have respect for his taste, 
if not for his ability as playwright. 

The novel told the ironic, tragic and pointed tale 
of a great man of science, of his dependence on 
a handsome wife who was far from being his intel- 
lectual equal, and of the consequences that followed 
the arrival in their household of the man’s youthful 
assistant. Retaining this broad outline, the play- 
wrights have proceeded to divest themselves of al- 
most everything that gave stature and meaning to 
the book. The irony went out the window when the 
scientist was stripped of his genius, to all appear- 
ances, and when the wife, who represents the source 
of his physical strength, was spared the death she 
meets in the original. There is just a hint of the 
novel’s philosophical content, but it is so buried in 
the clichés of this carpet-slippers drama that one 
suspects Huxley himself of being the absent-minded 
professor of the case; he must surely have aimed 
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this one at the movies. His Nobel Prize-winning man 
of science is the standard low-voltage conception of 
this type—an amiably vacuous chap who would not 
be permitted to tinker with anything more formid- 
able than an Erector set in any self-respecting labo- 
ratory, but who presumably is our pillar of strength 
against the threat of annihilation by enemy nuclear 
contraptions. As played by Alan Webb, he was en- 
dearing in a perverse sort of way, but no more 
authoritative than Neville Chamberlain. As the 
wife, Nancy Kelly was physically attractive, and so 
at least fundamentally closer to the original }concep- 
tion in her case; but she was in much the same fix 
for material. The best that was at the cast’s disposal 
was a mild little triangle drama that was completely 
civilized and completely bloodless. The best was 
clearly not good enough. The third principal was 
Michael Tolan, who played the assistant with one 
eye on his boss’s wife and the other on a personal 
code that was as inelastic as a ramrod. The last time 
we saw him, he was the insidious Mother of A Hatful 
of Rain, and much more happily employed. This is 
a pity, for the theatre needs dramas of ideas at least 
as much as it needs drug pushers. 


THE GENIUS AND THE GODDESS 


December 10, 1957 
Henry Miller’s Theatre 


A play by Aldous Huxley and Beth Wendel (in 
collaboration with Alec Coppel) based on Mr. Hux- 
ley’s novel of the same name, presented by Courtney 
Burr in association with Liska March (by arrange- 
ment with Malcolm Pearson), directed and designed 
by Richard Whorf, costumes by Virginia Volland. 


CAST 
TIMMY MAARTENS 
RUTH MAARTENS 
DR. HENRY MAARTENS 
KATY MAARTENS 
BERTHA 
JOHN RIVERS 


Billy Quinn 
Nina Reader 
Alan Webb 
Nancy Kelly 
Oiga Fabian 
Michael Tolan 


General manager, Richard E. French; stage mana- 


gers, Jose Vega, Robert H. Paschall; press repre- 
sentative, George Ross. 


CRITICAL BOX SCORE: There were 
six definitely negative reactions and one, 
from Frank Aston of the World-Telegram 
and Sun, that praised Miss Kelly but made 
no clear decision about the play. Brooks 
Atkinson of the Times called the work “a 
maundering, trivial tale.” Richard Watts, 
Jr. of the Post said: “The drama and 
Aldous Huxley met in a mutually disas- 
trous scuffle.” And Douglas Watt of the 
Daily News wrote: “Huxley has had a 
variety of collaborators and they have re- 
duced the whole thing to a rather homely 
level with this curious result: 
sounds like a dirty soap opera.” 





It now 
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A SHADOW OF 
MY ENEMY 


A SHADOW OF MY ENEMY 


December 11, 1957 
ANTA Theatre 


A drama by Sol Stein presented by Nick Mayo, 
directed by Daniel Petrie, designed and lighted by 
Donald Oenslager; choral music, by Seymour Barab, 
conducted by Noah Greenberg; assistant to Mr. 
Mayo, Michael Shurtleff. 


CAST 
A MAN 
AUGUSTUS RANDALL 
HOLLY RANDALL 
SECOND INTERROGATOR 
FIRST INTERROGATOR 
HORACE SMITH 
LAW YER 
PROSECUTOR 
DR. HANS EBERHART 
JASPER COLGROVE 
GRETCHEN MULLER 
DELILAH FRANKLIN 


Leon Janney 

Ed Begley 

Anne Hegira 
Mason Adams 
William Harrigan 
Gene Raymond 
Howard Wierum 
William Zuckert 
John McGovern 
Tom Gorman 
Ulla Kazanova 
Alma Hubbard 


General manager, Morris Jacobs; company mana- 
ger, Joe Roth; production stage manager, Ross Bow- 
man; press representatives, Harvey Sabinson, David 
Powers, Bernard Simon. 


In the unlikely event that you are still fascinated 
by the Alger Hiss trial, and have been brooding over 
its many enigmatic aspects, you can go right on be- 
ing fascinated, and brooding, so far as Sol Stein is 
concerned. Basically his play does for one precisely 
what a session in the reference library of a good 
metropolitan newspaper would do—nothing more, 
nothing less. It is a documentary treatment of the 
famous case, thinly disguised as fiction, and even 
more thinly disguised as a play. In the season of 
1957-58, surely, we need to have something more 
than this. There is a dramatic charge inherent in 
any courtroom drama, but its impact is certainly 
dulled by the dramatist who functions only as re- 
porter. Most of this play has a flat, journalistic 
quality that even an ingenious production could not 
offset. It consists of endless testimony and cross- 
examination, interrupted only by the author’s occa- 
sional editorial comments; and far from providing the 
enlightenment we need, these serve only to becloud 
the issues. Aside from making clear at the outset 
that the counterpart of Hiss is a devoted Communist 
—and thereby neatly short-circuiting the charge by 
eliminating any possible suspense—the editorial in- 
terludes make no real point that we could detect. 
If warning the world against the evils of Commu- 
nism was Stein’s primary motive, he has taken a 
devious route, hard by the Land of Nod. If a three- 
dimensional script was what he had in mind, he 
should have gotten out of that library periodically 
and let his imagination take over. There is no refer- 
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A SHADOW OF MY ENEMY-—Sol Stein’s drama deals with 
a State Department man who is accused of being a Com- 
munist agent by an editor of a news magazine. From left: 
Gene Raymond, Leon Janney, Anne Hegira, Howard Wierum, 
Ed Begley and William Zuckert. 


ence file on the vastly complex personalities of Hiss 
and his accuser. But a full-length treatment of this 
subject demands that we know and care about both 
characters a great deal. In A Shadow of My Enemy 
they were only opposing symbols in an equation— 
Mr. X and Mr. Y—despite the capable work of Ed 
Begley and Gene Raymond, the actors unfortunately 
involved. Director Daniel Petrie and designer Donald 
Oenslager dug deep into their bag of tricks without 
being able to disguise the poverty of the script. 
Had it been assembled back in the late forties for 
a motion-picture version of the case, we might have 
passed it off as a quickie designed to cash in on cur- 
rent interest in a national sensation. Not so at this 
date. By following Sergeant Friday’s prescription of 
“just the facts,” Mr. Stein has given us nothing at 
all, dramatically. 


CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Three of 
the critics were in favor of the play, and 
four against. Presenting the case for the 
work, Frank Aston had this comment in 
the World-Telegram and Sun: “Don’t go 
to this one for jollification. But go if 
you want to experience the tug of bitter, 
understated drama involving your exist- 
ence.” Among the negatives, Walter Kerr 
wrote in the Herald Tribune: “Plays don’t 
get written by the process of simply edit- 
ing, adapting and paraphrasing the court 
records of a famous trial.” 
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THE MAKROPOULOS SECRET—Karel Capek’s rarely pro- 
duced work, a mixture of costume romance and philosophical 
drama, was revived with this trio in leading roles—Karel 
Stepanek (left), Eileen Herlie and Whitfield Connor. 


THE MAKROPOULOS SECRET 


December 3, 1957 
Phoenix Theatre 


A revival of the play by Karel Capek in a new 
adaptation by Tyrone Guthrie, presented by the 
Phoenix Theatre, directed by Mr. Guthrie, ‘settings 
by Norris Houghton, costumes by Patton Campbell, 
lighting by Tharon Musser. 

CAST 
VITEK Conrad Bain 
BERTHOLD GREGOR Whitfield Connor 
KRISTINA Nancy Malone 
DR. KOLONATY William Hutt 
EMILIA MARTY Eileen Herlie 
BARON PRUS Karel Stepanek 


JANEK PRUS Richard Morse 
OPERA MANAGER Boris Aplon 


CONDUCTOR Taylor Graves 
OFFICIAL Dalton Dearborn 
HAUCK-SENDORF OLLENDORF Eric House 
SERVANT Dalton Dearborn 
FRANTZ Taylor Graves 
DOCTOR Boris Aplon 

Company manager, Nat Parnes; production stage 
manager, Robert Woods; stage manager, Jack Meri- 
gold; press representatives, Ben Kornzweig, An- 
thony Geiss. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Five of the 
seven newspaper critics favored this offer- 
ing in varying degrees. In general the 
affirmatives found the acting more praise- 
worthy than the script. Brooks Atkinson of 
the Times reflected such a point of view in 
these words: “The Makropoulos Secret is 
no great shakes as a play. But the actors 
have shaken it down into something that 
is interesting and theatrical.” Among the 
dissenters, Richard Watts, Jr., Post, found 
the play diffuse; and John Chapman, Daily 
News, termed it “about as dull as it is 
confusing.”) 


THE 
MAKROPOULOS 
SECRET 


For reasons best known to himself, Tyrone Guth- 
rie elected to try his luck at rescuing unlikely scripts 
from the theatrical limbo by adapting and directing 
this 1922 Czech work. His luck was not good. For 
reasons that were quite obvious, Eileen Herlie 
elected to play the central role. Her luck was much 
better. She gave a virtuoso performance in one of 
the fattest parts on record, in what surely must rank 
among the most foolish plays on record. The produc- 
tion was enormously helped out, too, by the Conti- 
nental actor Karel Stepanek, but the net effect was 
still conducive to recalling the axiom that there 
are no neglected masterpieces. For about two thirds 
of its length, the piece is an old-fashioned roman- 
tic drama reminiscent of Anastasia, complete with 
recognition scene. In this case the lady, whose iden- 
tity is surrounded by mystery, is a beautiful, cigar- 
smoking diva who turns up to volunteer some 
remarkable information bearing on a 1911 lawsuit, 
the era of the play. For the most part the plot is 
enormously complex and frequently downright pre- 
posterous, but at least it has a certain Central Euro- 
pean flavor that is not without its own charm. About 
midway in the final act, however, we discover that 
the lady is more mysterious than anyone imagined. 
She is able to put her finger on dates and documents 
of the distant past (the litigation has been dragging 
on for many years) for the good reason that she was 
alive at the specified times; she has been alive, in 
fact, since 1585, through the possession of a wonder- 
ful formula for longevity, which was passed on to 
her by her scientist-father. The most striking revela- 
tion, though, is that a Central European cornball is 
not what Capek really has in mind at all. In the last 
ten minutes he gets down to a philosophical discus- 
sion of longevity, and makes the apt observation that 
spiritual well-being is not necessarily directly pro- 
portionate to one’s life span; the lady in this case 
is such an unhappy creature that she has great diffi- 
culty in finding anyone to share her secret. The 
subject of longevity is certainly a vital and intriguing 
one—much more fascinating than the earlier hocus- 
pocus. It has occupied such keen minds as Swift’s 
and Shaw’s. But here the philosophy is neither 
dramatized nor debated with any skill. It is merely 
talked, and it is baldly superimposed on a basic plot 
to which it bears no actual relation. The Makrop- 
oulos Secret is not a neglected masterpiece. It is 
merely neglected. 
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THE BERLIN 
BAEDEKER 


WARD MOREHOUSE 


Right: Mr. and Mrs. Irving Berlin maintain a busy 
travel schedule. But their home base is still New York 
where the composer made his-way from east-side tenement 
districts to Beekman Place, with successful excursions 
into Broadway, home of the theatre and music publishers. 


Left: The old Pelham Café at 12 Pell Street in New York is 
a famous landmark in Berlin’s memory lane. It was here 
that he sang the familiar tunes of 1907, at a basic 
salary of $7 per week. And it was here, in 1907, that 
he contributed the lyric for his first song, 
“Marie from Sunny Italy.” 





Irving Berlin is pushing seventy, to use his own 
phrasing, and he isn’t at all terrified by the thought 
of it. He readily admits that he’s slowing down a 
little, but he’s still writing songs, he wants to do 
another Broadway play and a few more pictures, 
and he still talks dreamily of a sentimental revue for 
the Music Box, one that would include some of his 
many song hits. But he is well aware that his own 
theatre is much too small a house for such a project 
in this era of frightening and ever-soaring produc- 
tion costs; the all-time, all-inclusive Berlin revue 
could only be successful if seats were sold at $20 
each. Broadway hasn’t quite come to that—not yet! 

Slim and swarthy and wiry, son of a rabbi and 
born to this world as Izzy Baline, Berlin has been an 
American institution since 1911 and “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band.” He still presides over the opera- 
tions of the Irving Berlin Music Corporation at 1650 
Broadway. He is still co-owner with the Shuberts of 
the beautiful Music Box, the New York theatre 
which he and Sam H. Harris opened in 1921. He and 
his wife, Ellin Mackay, now an established author in 
her own right, still have their place in the Catskills; 
they make frequent trips to Florida, and they live in 
a charming house in Manhattan’s Beekman Place. 

Irving’s last show for Broadway was Call Me 
Madam, done in 1950. His last pictures were White 
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Christmas, a release of November, 1954, and There’s 
No Business Like Show Business, which followed 
a month later. He will be seventy in May, but when 
you talk to him you come under the spell of his great 
enthusiasm, and you get the feeling that he will be 
around for years and years—and working most of 
the time. And you’re immediately convinced that his 
love for theatre is as great as it was when he was 
working on Stop! Look! Listen!, a Christmas-night 
sensation of 1915, when he was writing the music 
for the Ziegfeld Follies of 1919, the revue regarded 
by many as the finest of the entire series. 

“It’s been my ambition for a long time to do a 
revue for the Music Box,” Irving now tells you, “but 
I suppose it’s impossible with conditions being what 
they are. I’m sentimentally wound up in the affairs 
of the Music Box. For a small theatre I think that 
it’s the loveliest thing in New York. There’s no 
mortgage on this house; it’s all free and clear. Sam 
Harris loved it as I do. I had just come out of the 
Army when I said to Sam, ‘I have a good title for 
a theatre.’ He said, ‘You mean for a song, don’t you?’ 
I said, ‘No, I mean a theatre. The title is the Music 


Box.’ Sam thought it was great. It was not so long 
after that that Sam telephoned me and said, ‘Kid, 
you can have that theatre.’ He’d just bought a hun- 
dred feet of the Astor property in 45th Street.” And 
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it was on the evening of September 22, 1921 that 
Irving Berlin and Sam Harris stood at a window of 
a room in the Hotel Astor and looked down on 45th 
Street, fascinated and feeling great pride, as well- 
dressed first-nighters swarmed into their exquisite 
new playhouse for the opening of the Music Box 
Revue. That revue was a tremendous hit, and a 
pattern was established: The Music Box has held its 
status as a house of hits ever since. 

I recently accompanied Irving Berlin on a senti- 
mental journey, one of recapture and rediscovery, to 
Chinatown and to the tangled streets of Manhattan’s 
lower east side in which he grew up. Our tour was 
preceded by dinner at the fashionable Colony Res- 
taurant. It was a meal that included wild duck and 
crab meat in pancakes. As he sipped his coffee he 
said: “When I was a kid I never knew there was 
food like this in the world. But you never miss 
luxury until you’ve had it. I never felt poverty be- 
cause I’d never known anything else. Our family 
was enormous. There were nine of us in four rooms, 


and in the summer some of us slept on the fire escape 


or on the roof. I was a boy with poor parents, but 
let’s be realistic about it. I didn’t starve; I wasn’t 
cold or hungry. There was always bread and butter 
and hot tea. I slept better in tenement house and in 
lodginghouses at 15 cents a night than I do right now 
in my nice bed in Beekman Place. Well, shall we 


get started? We've got quite a ways to go and 
there'll be a lot to see.” 

The erstwhile troubadour from the sidewalks of 
New York, composer of some nine hundred songs, 
and the man whose revue This Is the Army earned 
$10,000,000 for the Army Emergency Relief Fund led 
the way to his limousine, and we were off to down- 
town Manhattan. He chattered along as we sped 
southward: “With me, as a kid, it was a case of 
doing what came naturally. We all came from Rus- 
sia and my father taught me to sing in the choir. 
I sang, and later I left home and went on the bum 
on the Bowery. That way I got to know the songs 
of the period and to know the words.” 

Our driver had turned eastward from lower Broad- 
way and was now working his way through the maze 
of the east side. Irving leaned forward and said 
quickly: “That’s Cherry Street at the corner. Stop 
there. We'll get out.” We got out. Irving looked 
around. “This was my corner,” he said. “This was 
my street. This was the east side that I knew as 
a kid. Out of all this came such wonderful people 
as Eddie Cantor and Sam Harris and George Jessel.” 
He walked southward along Cherry Street, leading 
the way slowly, and he stopped in front of a re- 
modeled tenement house at 330 Cherry Street. He 
backed away toward the curb and looked up at the 


building. “This was my (continued on page 84) 
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Lower left: Ketti Frings, whowdramatized Look Homeward, Angel 
for Broadway is also a novelist and film writer. 


Extreme right above: Thomas Wolfe, author of the novel Look Homeward, Angel, 
had unfulfilled aspirations as playwright. 


Extreme right below: Anthony Perkins, pictured in the stonecutter’s shop, 
portrays Wolfe’s counterpart in the new play. 


Right: Designer Jo Mielziner’s principal setting represents 
a small-town boardinghouse in North Carolina 


Thomas Wolfe’s novel Look 

O Lost! He used the phrase 

in connection with a number 
phrase has long been seared 
during the writing of the play, 

it into the manuscript. I would 
pencil it out. I tried to have W. O. 


i. Geet work. : 
“O Lost!” was most frustrating to me 











wiLad 


Aging@& ‘Vv 


night by Ketti Frings 


had advised Eugene at one phase of the script. “Look 
beyond the hills—there is a world elsewhere, son! 
That is your world!” Luke, the sailor, once had 
spoken of his brother Ben’s charm for women: 
“Every sweet virgin of Altamont casting him those 
lisping glances .. .” Eugene had said to his father, 
speaking of his love of words, “I'd like to use them, 
like my fingers or toes, part of me.” And from far 
back, in the early youth of this play, when there was 
a prologue as well as an epilogue, Laura had spoken 
of her first night of love with Eugene: “I heard the 
last boarder go softly up to bed. Doors creaked and 
clicked. The house grew solidly into quiet, like a 
stone beneath the moon. I waited for a spell, and 
the conquest of time. Then I softly called to him 
... the whisper of his name only a guess at sound. 
He entered the room. I drew in my breath and cried 
out softly, ‘No! No!’ But I caught at his arms and 
held him close. We held each other tightly and kissed 
many times with lips and faces. We were locked 
limb to limb, then he thrust his arms under my 
knees, and lifted me up exultantly. I looked at him, 
frightened, holding him more tightly. “What are 
you doing?’ I whispered. ‘Don’t hurt me.. .’” 

The page on which this was typed I tore very, very 
slowly. And another, also from the now-deceased 
prologue, in which the character of Wolfe once 
spoke:“Every moment is the fruit of forty thousand 
years. The minute-winning days, like flies, buzz 
home to death, and every moment is a window on 
all time .. .” (continued on page 91) 
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COPYRIGHT, c, 1956, 1957, by Gore Vidal 
Reprinted by permission of Little, Brown & Company 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that Visit to 
a Small. Planet, being fully protected under the copyright laws of the United 
States of America, the British Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and 
all other countries of the Copyright Union, is subject to a royalty. All rights, 
including professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, -public reading, 
radio broadcasting, television, and the rights of translation into foreign lan- 
Zuages are strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is laid on the question of 
readings, permission for which. must be secured from the author’s agent in 
writing. In its present form the play is dedicated to the reading publie only 

All inquiries. concerning rights (other than amateur rights) should be 
addressed to William Morris Agency, Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, 


‘New York. 


The amateur acting rights of Visit to a Small Planet,are controlled exclu- 
sively by Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 14 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York, without whose permission in writing no amateur performance of 
it may be made. 

“There’s a Long, Long Trail,” copyright 1914 by M. Witmark & Sons, Copy- 
right renewed. Reprinted by permission. Performance restricted 

“Over There” by George M. Cohan, used. by permission of the copyright 
owner, Leo Feist Inc., 799 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. CAUTION: This 
song cannot be included in any performance of this play without permission in 
writing from the copyright owner : 

“Comin’ in on a Wing and a Prayer,” lyries by Harold Adamson, music by 
Jimmy McHugh, used by permission of the copyright owner, Robbins Music 
Corporation, 799 Seventh Avenue, New York; N. Y. CAUTION: This song can- 
not be included in any performance of this play without permission in writing 
from the copyright owner 
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George Axelrod and Clinton Wilde: 
presented \ t to a Small Planet on 
February 7, 1957, at the Booth Theatre 


New York City, with the following cast 


GENERAL TOM POWERS Eddie Mayehoff a 
ROGER SPELDIN( P p Coolidge 
REBA SPELDING Sibyl Bowan 
ELLEN SPELDING NY h Marshal 
CONRAI AYE ( J 
KRETO Cyril R ard 
AIDE ateler Gothie 
ROSEMARY G Saad 
TWO TELE ( Vi ery 

ECHNICIA 
DELTON 4 Be ) 

Directed by ¢ Ritchard 

S } 3) Sn } 

I ght Fe € 


Costumes supervised by 
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Act Three a 
An hour iter y 


by Gore Vidal 






ACT ONE 


The curtain rises on the colonial porch, 
living room and study (from stage right 
to left) of ROGER SPELDING’s house near 
Manassas, Virginia. 


It is a sultry summer evening, not yet 
dark, On the porch are wrought-iron 
chairs and a swing. Trees, full-foliaged, 
stop the view. 


The living room is comfortable, expen- 
sive. In one corner (downstage right) of 
the living room is a television set, ar- 
ranged so that the audience cannot make 
out the picture. 


The study is businesslike with a table 
desk—Second Empire. Nearby, there is 
a large globe on a stand. 


In the living room are ROGER SPELDING 
and MAJOR GENERAL TOM POWERS. ROGER 
SPELDING is a confident middle-aged man 
with a receding hairline and an odd 
double manner: when he is being a tele- 
vision commentator, he is warm, folksy, 
his accent faintly Southern; when he is 
himself, the accent is more national, the 
tone more acerb and sophisticated. A 
faux bonhomme. 


GENERAL POWERS is the same age, an adept 
politician of the services, devoted to his 
own advancement, which has not been 
as rapid as he’d anticipated. He ascribes 
all setbacks to treachery in high places. 


POWERS is at the moment distraught. 


POWERS: . . . and I’m in charge. It’s all 
mine, All of it. The whole insane mess. 
Of course, when it first broke, it was 
strictly Strat. Air’s baby. Nobody could 
get near it. Cover them with glory, they 
thought. Ha! But yesterday Lieutenant 
General Claypoole decided it was too hot 
for him to handle, so while my back 
was turned with the new Laundry Pro- 
ject—something really exciting, by the 
way (ROGER offers POWERS a cigar)— 
thank you, Rog—Strat. Air tosses it to 
Major General Spotty McClelland—he’s 
Com. Air Int. now—who lobs it straight 
at me; so by the time I get back from 
luncheon, I find I’ve been TD’d C.OS. 
Priority-1A the hell and gone out of 
Interserv. Strat. Tac. into Kangaroo Red 
with the whole bloody UFO deal 
dumped right in my lap. (rocER lights 
PUWERS’ cigar, then ROGER crosses up- 
stage to a console on which is placed a 
portable bar. powers distractedly fol- 
lows him) Thank you, Rog. While Lieu- 
tenant General Claypoole and my good 
friend Major General Spotty McClelland 
are sitting there in the Chief of Staff's 
air-conditioned office sucking up to 
those damned civilians: “Yes, Mr. Sec- 
retary. No, Mr. Secretary. It’s only an 
invasion from Mars or something, Mr. 
Secretary.” So why not let good old 
Tom Powers handle it? Of course, if he 
goofs, he can always go back to Pan- 
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ama! (He pulls himself together with an 
effort) Sorry, Roger. I shouldn’t be 
talking like this. But they mean to 
destroy me. 


(ROGER pours POWERS a stiff drink) 


ROGER: It’s okay, Tom boy. I didn’t 
understand a word you said. What has 
been dumped in your lap? 


powers: UFO. You know, U.F.O.—Un- 
identified Flying Objects. Flying saucers. 
(Indicates the bottle of soda in ROGER’s 
hands) Right to the top, Rog. Claypoole 
knows damn well I come up for pro- 
motion to permanent B.G. in January 
one... 


ROGER: (Contemptuously) A flying 
saucer? Oh, come off it, Tom boy. As 
I prove to my television audience to- 
night, there “jest” ain’t no “sech” ani- 
mal. No, sir. No “sech” animal. (ROGER 
crosses to the sofa and sits down. pow- 
ERS joins him) 

POWERS: (Officially) Two days ago an 
unidentified object appeared in the 
earth’s atmosphere. For the last twelve 
hours it has been observed cver Wash- 
ington and this part of Virginia. 


ROGER: (Hard-hitting, shrewd) Are you 
sure this isn’t an Air Force stunt? 
You know, get a bigger appropriation 
out of Congress... 


powers: (Patiently) Roger, I’ve seen 
the thing myself. 


ROGER: (Promptly) Optical illusion .. . 
mass hysteria... 


Powers: Now, Roger, this is strictly 
confidential. I’m telling you this as an 
old and trusted friend, not as (A nerv- 
ous look to left and right) a television 
commentator: Whatever it is it’s real— 
registers on your radar. 


ROGER: But if it’s real, I... (Sudden 
horror) Tom! My telecast .. . it’s on 
film! In just fifteen minutes I'll be tell- 
ing Mother and Father America that 
there “jest” ain’t no “sech” . . . Oh, my 
God. I'll call the studio. I'll make an 
announcement... 


powers: (Shakes his head, rising) Sorry, 
Roger. This is classified, pending final 
clearance as top secret. 


ROGER: (Losing temper) Suppose I break 
the story anyway? It’s a free country ... 


Powers: (Coolly) You’d be indicted 
under the Revised Espionage Act. I’m 
sorry, Roger. 


ROGER: (Into phone) Get 
ere 


me New 


(REBA SPELDING, a vague grey woman, 
beneath whose gentleness glints the 
iron will of the faddist, enters from 
the hall) 


REBA: Tom Powers from the Harvard 
Business School! Look at you! Ail filled 
out and everything . . . and an admiral, 


too! (To rocer) I wouldn’t have recog- 
nized him! 

ROGER: He’s a general. He’s in the Army. 
(Gives up on the telephone) 


powers: Gosh, it’s grand to see you, 
Reba, really grand. Why, Roger, this 
little lady hasn’t changed one iota in 
twenty years. 


REBA: Oh, Tom, that isn’t true! Remem- 
ber my hair? (She spins gaily around) 
Well, look! It’s so much longer now. 
See? Anyway, you come on upstairs 
and I'll show you your room and... 


POWERS: I'm sorry, Reba. Can’t stay. 
Just passing through. (Examines watch) 
They expect me in Manassas at nine- 
teen hundred. 


ROGER: He’s on a mission, 


REBA: (Disappointed) A mission? In 
Virginia? And I thought you were here 
to see us. Roger, where’s Ellen? I want 
Tom to meet her. 


ROGER: (With distaste) Off somewhere 
with Conrad, the boy farmer. 


REBA: (To POWERS) Well, you come to 
dinner tonight, and we'll have a real 
reunion. 


Powers: Tell you what I'll do, Reba 
(Thoughtful pause), I'll do my best. 
(Crosses to ROGER) Roger, it’s grand see- 
ing you, but remember (Lowers his 
voice), this flying saucer business is top 
secret. 


REBA: (Overhearing) Flying saucer? 
Oh, but there aren’t any flying saucers; 
Roger says there aren’t. In fact, tonight 
he’s going to prove it’s all in the 
mind... 


Powers: Will you just come out here, 
folks? (Leads them onto the porch 
and downstage. He points straight up) 
You see? Way up there? To the left of 
that tree? Not to the right . . . the left 
of that tree. Well, that’s it. 


REBA: (With wonder) Why, there is 
something way up there. Tom’s per- 
fectly right. 


ROGER: (Putting on glasses) I can’t see 
a thing. 


REBA: Those are your reading glasses. 
What did you say it was, Tom? 


powers: An unidentified flying object. 


REBA: (Pleased) Oh, yes. Yes. Of course. 
That’s exactly what it looks like. 


powers: (Napoleon leaving Russia) And 
it’s mine . . . all mine. And I was so 
happy in the Laundry Corps at Inter- 
serv. Strat. Tac. Well, that’s the way the 
ball bounces. (Walks off muttering) 


reBA: (Calling brightly after him) Din- 
ner at eight. 


* (ROGER gazes blankly at sky. Then he 
turns disgustedly and goes back into 
the living room) 
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ROGER: Mass hysteria. A simple case of 
mass hysteria. 


(rEBA follows him) 


REBA: It’s really rather pretty, whatever 
it is. (Her thought changes abruptly, as 
it is wont to do) Roger, do you think 
Ellen’s sleeping with Conrad? 


(ROGER stares at her; disaster looms 
before his eyes) 


ROGER: There must be some way of kill- 
ing that broadcast. 


(REBA settles down on the sofa for a 
comfortable monologue. She takes out 
her knitting) 


REBA: If she is, I just hope they don’t do 
anything silly . . . you know, like get- 
ting married, 


ROGER: Maybe I could get them to run 
an old film. One of my “Open Letters 
to the American Mom”... or one of 
those damned “Tolerance” things. 


REBA: It’s not that I don’t like Conrad. 
I do. But Ellen must finish college. 


ROGER: (Glumly) No. Too late to get 
union clearance ... 


REBA: Roger, I wish you’d take more 
interest in your daughter. You never 
talk to her. 


ROGER: (Checking in) She could hear 
me on televisicn three nights a week, if 
she’d take the trouble. . . . It can’t be 
a flying saucer. It just can’t. 


REBA: My father always talked to me. 
He used to read aloud, too. You never 
read aloud. 


ROGER: (Flames approach the stake) This 
is going to be another Thomas E. Dewey. 
I can feel it coming. Oh, when you’ve 
got a Trendex like mine, you’ve got 
enemies, waiting for you to fall on your 
face; nine years and they still haven’t 
forgotten. (Shudders at the memory) 
Millions of people heard that broad- 
cast: “Congratulations,” I said. “con- 
gratulations, President Dewey!” (A 
bitter, mocking laugh) 


rEBA: My father met Dewey once. It was 
right after-he came back from Manila. 


roceR: And tonight, “Mother and Father 
America—Take it from yours truly, 
Roger Spelding: there jest ain’t no 
sech animal. .” (With a cry of 
self-loathing, goes off up the stairs, 
muttering) 


(REBA continues placidly with her 
knitting, ELLEN and CONRAD run onto 
the porch. CONRAD embraces her ap- 
ishly; they settle on the swing down- 
stage and engage in desultry love- 
making. CONRAD is an ordinary-looking 
youth, more earnest than serious. EL- 
LEN is a splendid girl of nineteen, 
iron-willed but appealing) 
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ELLEN: (Mildly reluctant) No .. . no, 
that’s enough, Conrad, stop . . . please. 


CONRAD: I can’t (He takes her in his 
arms again) There’s some terrible force 
driving me on and on and on... 


ELLEN: (Pushes him away) Well, you 
just restrain that terrible force, because 
I'm getting prickly heat again. (She re- 
veals the nape of her neck) See? Here. 


CONRAD: Where? 
ELLEN: All up and down. 


conrAD: Oh, no. That’s not prickly heat. 
That’s me. I didn’t shave. (He demon- 
strates by rubbing his face against her 
neck: a wily, manly ruse) 


ELLEN: (Sighing) Conrad, don’t! You’re 
disfiguring me. . . . I wonder who that 
was with Daddy just now. I thought I 
heard him say ... 


conrAD: I don’t see how anybody can 
make love and eavesdrop at the same 
time. Do one or the other, but don’t . . . 


ELLEN: (Contrite) It’s awful—the way 
I'm always doing two things at once. 
Sometimes three. I lack depth. I know 
it. They think I’m shallow at Bryn 
Mawr. 


conrAD: Well, I find you charming, in 
your shallow way. 


ELLEN: You’re sweet. 


(He looks long and tenderly into her 
face) 


CONRAD: (Softly) Oh, hell, the goat. 


(Glances at watch) I got to go home. 
Time for her medicine. 


ELLEN: I’m beginning to resent that goat. 
CONRAD: It’s not her fault she’s sick. 


ELLEN: And she resents me. No, really. 
I think it’s a very peculiiar coincidence 
that when I got back from school, in- 
flamed by your passionate postcards, 
that goat went into a physical decline 
and had to be moved into your house, 
into your one-room house, making it 
impossible for me to set foot in there, 
much less . . . pay a real call. She’s 
faking, I tell you. She’s expressing her 
hostility toward me. 


CONRAD: Honey, it’s only temporary. 


ELLEN: No, it all seems to be part of 
some diabolic plan to keep us apart. 
First, the goat moved into your house. 
Then, last night .. . (She pauses, re- 
collected horror on her face) 


conraD: You still upset about us getting 
thrown out of that motel? 


ELLEN: It was awful. 


conrAD: (A surge of guilt) I’m sorry. 
I lost my head. 


ELLEN: (Ruthlessly) You became pan- 
icky. No luggage . . . 


CONRAD: I could’ve sworn I had a suit- 
case in the back of the car. 


ELLEN: And no reservation. The way 
that man looked at us, I felt . . . sordid. 
And that name you signed .. . 


conraD: I blacked out. 


ELLEN: That was no excuse for writing 
“Mr. and Mrs. Ulysses Simpson Grant 
and wife.” (He cringes. She sighs, then 
she rises and stretches like a cat) Oh, I 
wish something would happen! Some- 
thing different. I feel I’m just drifting. 


conRAD: Well, what do you want to do? 


ELLEN: If I knew, I wouldn’t be drifting. 
But something important. Like saving 
the world . . . or helping out in a flcod. 


conraD: You'll have plenty to do on the 
farm, (He stretches out on the swing) 
The natural life. No foreign entangle- 
ments. 


ELLEN: But suppose there’s another war? 
Daddy keeps saying there’s going to be 
one. Practically any minute. 


conraD: Not for us, there won’t. 
ELLEN: But you'd have to go. 


conraD: I’d go to jail first. (He pulls 
her toward him) 


ELLEN: Didn’t you like the last war? 


conraD: No. That’s why I’m a farmer 
and a pacifist and . . . Oh, honey, I’m 
in love with you. (Kisses her) Marry 
me. Right now. (She pulls away) 


ELLEN: As you may have suspected, 
Conrad, I find you “sexually attractive,” 
but ... well, you don’t have any... 
money. 


conraAD: I don’t happen to believe in 
money. 


ELLEN: I don’t think that helps. Anyway, 
I’m still too immature to know my own 
mind. You see, I want you and money 
and connubial bliss and a college degree 
and a little diamond tiara—you know, 
like they wear in the ballet— 


CONRAD: Honey, be simple. (He kisses 
her and she responds warmly) 


ELLEN: (Completing her thought) And 
I want to be simple, too. I suppose that’s 
the one thing I really am and don’t 
know it. 


(REBA, in the living room, puts down 
her knitting and goes out onto portico. 
Unaware of the lovers, she studies the 
sky) 


coNnRAD: We could have such a wonder- 
ful life over there on the farm, and 
you'd be right next door to your father, 
who hates me. 


ELLEN: You’re hypersensitive. 
conRAD: He hates me. 


ELLEN: No, darling, he dislikes you. But 
he doesn’t like anybody very much; 
that’s why he’s such a wonderful news 
analyst. 





(They are now happily intertwined on 
the swing as REBA discovers them) 


REBA: There you are, Ellen. (CONRAD 
jumps to his feet) Hello, Conrad. (To 
ELLEN) I wondered where you were. 
Well, you'll never guess who was here! 
Tom Powers. . 


ELLEN: Who? 
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REBA: Admiral Powers. He was with 
your father at the Harvard Business 
School and now he’s over in Manassas 
with the Army doing something about 
that flying saucer. 


ELLEN: (Bemused) An admiral in the 
Army? 


REBA: Exactly what I said, but your 
father explained it. 


CONRAD: What’s that about a flying 


saucer? 


REBA: It seems there is one, after all. 
It’s way up there. (Points) See, right 
above that tulip tree, the one the wood- 
peckers killed. Pretty, isn’t it? 


CONRAD: (Alarmed) My God, look at 
that thing! 


ELLEN: How bright it is! 


CONRAD: (To REBA) What did the admiral 
say it was? 


REBA: I told you—an unidentified flying 
object. (Starts to straighten ELLEN’s 
skirt: sudden suspicion) What have you 
two been up to ail afternoon? 


ELLEN: Conrad asked me to marry him 
again. 


REBA: (Firmly) No. 


CONRAD: Hey, look, there it goes... . 
Now it’s gone. 


REBA: Oh, good. Daddy was right, after 
all. We’re suffering from mass hysteria, 
just like he said. (REBA sits on the bench) 


CONRAD: (Turning away) It’s probably 
one of those weather balloons. 


REBA: (To ELLEN) Ellen, no marriage till 
we finish college and get our degree. 
(To conrap) Conrad, nowadays a girl 
needs more than one string on her bow. 
Marriage isn’t enough. I know .. . how 
well I know! I wanted to be a dietitian 
when I was a girl—now don’t laugh, I’m 
quite serious. Oh, I realize it sounds 
ambitious, but I was that sort of girl: 
I wanted to be something useful. But 
then I married Mr. Spelding and of 
course... 


ELLEN: Mother, I’m majoring in art ap- 
preciation. That’s not very useful. 


REBA: How do you know? Suppose there 
was a depression. 


ELLEN: And I want to have lots of chil- 
dren. I appreciate children a lot more 
than art. 


REBA: You mustn’t talk like this in front 
of Conrad. 
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ELLEN: But it’s true. Anyway, it’s all 
I'm fit for. (Gloomily) Breeding. A 
broad pelvis. Out in the fields. Then, an 
hour later, back to the plow, carrying 
my newborn child on my back .. . or 
do they just leave it in the fields? 


REBA: (Shocked) Ellen! If you’re going 
to talk like that, go some place where 
smart talk’s appreciated. Go to a bar or 

. or to a bus station. And when I 
think of all the work I did with poor 
Margaret Sanger! The lectures we gave! 
The leaflets we distributed. (She rises 
and crosses to conRAD) Conrad, I appeal 
to you! The world can’t feed the people 
in it already, much less these new ones 
coming along every minute. 


CONRAD: Well, I have my farm. 


REBA: I'll see if I can find some of Mar- 
garet’s pamphlets. She’ll frighten you to 
death, all those statistics ... (She starts 
to go, then pauses) You twc aren’t going 
to do anything silly, are you? 


ELLEN: (Sighs) No, Mother. 


rREBA: Good. Dinner’s at eight. We’re ex- 
pecting you, Conrad. (She goes into 
living room) I sometimes wonder if all 
that cod liver oil wasn’t a mistake. 
(Sadly, she goes out through the hall, 
talking) Cod liver oil for this, cod liver 
oil for that: children were stuffed with 
it and now look at them! 


(ELLEN and CONRAD look at one an- 
other thoughtfully) 


conrab: I'd like a big family. 
ELLEN: So would I. 


conraD: Let’s start .. . right now. (He 
takes her, but she pulls away) What're 
you thinking about? 


ELLEN: A little diamond tiara .. . 
conraD: Not on my farm. 


(He embraces her fiercely, throwing 
her off balance. They fall onto the 
swing, where they remain, torn be- 
tween laughter and lust. ROGER SPEL- 
DING appears from upstairs, carrying 
binoculars. He stops when he sees 
them. He peers nearsightedly at ELLEN, 
who is unaware of him) 


ELLEN: (Giggling) Oh, Conrad! Conrad, 
stop! Conrad! 


ROGER: (Curiously) Ellen? That is you, 

isn’t it? 
(CONRAD springs to his feet, an ingen- 
uous boyish smile on his young satyr 
lips) 

ELLEN: (Embarrassed) Yes, Daddy. 

CONRAD: Hi, Mr. Spelding. 

ROGER: (Hate) Conrad. 

CONRAD: Mr. Spelding, we were just . . . 


ROGER: I understand — perfectly. (He 
starts back into the house. At the door 
he stops and glances back over his 


shoulder at conrap. With a small grim- 
ace of distaste, he goes back into the 
house, into the study, where he takes 
down a book, sits at his desk and 
ponders) 


CONRAD: He hates me. . . . Now, honey, 
you know that new motel on Route 9? 
The Jefferson Davis? Well, at this very 
moment they are holding Cottage D for 
a Mr. and Mrs.—and get this for a name 
—Claude Ollinger of Bethesda, Mary- 
land. 


ELLEN: What a dreary name! 


CONRAD: Sure, it’s dreary; that’s the 
whole point. It has the dreary ring of 
truth, I also plan to carry a duffel bag, 
and if you really want to go wild, I'll 
bring my foot locker, too. Why not? 
spend the whole week end. 


(ELLEN makes her decision) 


ELLEN: Are you sure you won't go to 
pieces when the man asks you to sign 
that funny narne? 


conraD: I swear. Baptism of fire. 


ELLEN: Are you absolutely sure you can 
spell “Ollinger?” (conrapD nods) And 
you'll bring a respectable-looking suit- 
case, a small one? 


(Tension gathers. The future is 
evident) 


conrapD: I will. I see the Ollingers as 
owners of a small, kind of green-looking 
bag, with a zipper. It won’t be empty, 
either, I'll weigh it down with telephone 
books. 


ELLEN: (Taking the plunge) All right, 
darling. Tonight. After dinner. We'll say 
we're going to . . . the movies. I don’t 
know why I suddenly feel so nervous. 


conraD: Neither do I. After all, we're 
getting married soon. 


ELLEN: I’m not so sure about that. Well, 
anyway. (Briskly) Go home. Change. 
Mother the goat. 


conraD: See you, honey. (He kisses her 
briefly and starts to go. She calls after 
him: a second thought) 


ELLEN: (The organizational mind) And 
when you come back, leave the bag in 
the car! (She looks at the house ner- 
vously; she lowers her voice) I mean, 
don’t bring it in to dinner, or anything. 
(conrap laughs and goes. Ellen to her- 
self) Mr. and Mrs. Claude Ollinger, of 
Bethesda, Maryland. (She sighs, half 
pleased, half anxious) 


ROGER: (Shutting book) The planet 
Venus is covered with ammonia. And 
there’s nothing but fungus on Mars. The 
Air Force is behind this. I knew it. I 
just knew it. (The clock chimes seven 
o'clock. RoGER rises and enters the living 
room, turning on lights: it is now even- 
ing. ROGER calls upstairs) Reba! Seven 
o'clock. Time to listen to me. (He 
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crosses to the television set as ELLEN, 
bemused enters) 


ELLEN: Daddy, should I marry for love 
or money? 


ROGER: (He adjusts dials) Money. 
(REBA enters from the hall) 


REBA: Ellen, I found one of Margaret’s 
pamphlets. And it’s a shocker. 


ROGER: Now the damn sound won’t work. 


(REBA settles down comfortably to 
watch) 


REBA: Oh, now, Roger. Anyway, we can 
see you. Then you can tell us what you 
said when it’s over. 


(ROGER groans but he sits down be- 
side REBA. He studies his performance 
critically. ELLEN daydreams on the 
sofa. A long moment) 


REBA: (Thoughtfully) You look tired. 


ROGER: It’s the new film. I keep telling 
them I look much better live . . . more 
vital. From now on I’m doing the shows 
right here at home. (A pause. ROGER 
looks at REBA expectantly) Well? 


REBA: Well what? 
ROGER: Doesn’t anybody notice anything? 


(REBA is puzzled. ELLEN looks at the 
set for the first time) 


ELLEN: Oh! Daddy’s got a new toupe! 
(She laughs uproariously) I knew there 
was something funny. 


REBA: (Alarmed) Ellen! Stop that! 


ROGER: (With dignity) I fail to see what 
is so hilarious about a simple hair piece. 
For your information, John Cameron 
Swayze... 


REBA: (Placatingly) It’s lovely, Roger, 


simply lovely. Your nicest one so far. 
ROGER: (A dark look at ELLEN) You don’t 
think it’s too much? 

REBA: No. It’s terribly romantic. 

ROGER: (Critically) The widow’s peak all 
right? 

REBA: (A little shudder of excitement) 
Very becoming. So Latin! 


ROGER: You don’t think 
look too .. . sexy? 


it makes me 


(ELLEN is unable to stifle a giggle) 
REBA: Ellen! 


ROGER: (Defeated) I wish to hell I could 
hear what I’m saying. 


(CONRAD runs in from the porch, the 
green-looking zipper bag in one hand) 


CONRAD: 


(Shouting) Hey, it’s landing! 
(ELLEN gestures frantically at the bag, 
but conraD ignores her, dropping the 
bag on the armchair) 


rocer: What’s landing? 


conraD: The spaceship. (He runs out 
onto the porch. reBa and rocER follow) 
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ROGER: As yet, there is no evidence to 
support such an hypothesis. 


(ELLEN hides the bag under the chair 
and runs after them. They look up at 
the sky; a light has begun to glow; 
a strange sound increases in volume) 


REBA: Why, look, Roger, something is 
coming this way. I hope it’s not going 


to hit the house. 


ROGER: The odds against being hit by a 
falling object that size are, I should say, 
roughly ten million to one. 


conraD: It’s not falling, it’s landing! 
ROGER: (Losing control) Mass hysteria . .. 


REBA: Shouldn’t we go down to the cel- 
lar? Roger I’m frightened. 


(The white radiance now illuminates 
the whole portico. roGcER bolts inside 
just as the sound on the television set 
begins to work) 


ROGER: (Terror) I’m going to call the 
police, the Army! (While the others 
watch outside, fascinated, rocer tele- 
phones, his voice drowned by the boom- 
ing telecast) 


TELEVISION VOICE: For several years now 
certain lunatic elements have proclaimed 





the existence of flying saucers. I should 
like to take this opportunity to nail the 
subject down once and for all: there 
jest ain’t no sech animal: there is no 
life on other planets capable of building 
spaceships . . . and, to interject a purely 
American note, no country in the world 
but ours has the industrial know-how 
to build such a ship .. . 


(ROGER returns excitedly to terrace, 
switching off set as he goes) 


ROGER: (To set) Oh, shut up! 
CONRAD: Here she comes. 
ELLEN: Look how it shines! 
REBA: Right in my rose garden! 


(An unearthly sound throbs from the 
garden. 


ROGER: General Powers is on his way 
over! He says we better leave the house. 


conraD: Look! The whole side’s opening. 


(The family start backing into the 
house) 


ELLEN: There’s a man getting out! 


REBA: Oh, I feel much better already. 
I’m sure if we ask him, he’ll move that 
thing for us. Roger, you ask him. 








KRETON: | mean I'm in the wrong costume. For your century. 
ROGER: Well, it is a bit old-fashioned. 
REBA: But awfully handsome. 
(Cyril Ritchard, Earl Montgomery, Sibyl Bowan) 
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(A figure appears from the garden, 
silhouetted by the glare of light be- 
hind him) 

ROGER: (Ominously) How do we know 


it’s really a man? And not... not a 
monster? 


(KRETON, the visitor from outer space, 
enters. KRETON is a pleasant-looking 
man with side whiskers. He is dressed 
in the fashion of 1860. He approaches 
ROGER) 


KRETON: (Politely) I hope the battle 
hasn't begun yet. 
ROGER: Battle? There’s no battle here. 


KRETON: Oh, good. Then I’m in time. 
Please take me to General Robert E. 
Lee. I have a message for him. 


ROGER: There isn’t any General Lee 
staying here. There’s just us, and Gen- 
eral Powers, who’s in Manassas. He’s 
on a mission. Maybe you mean him. 


(KRETON notices ROGER’s suit. He looks 
at the others; then at himself. He re- 
alizes he is in the wrong century) 


KRETON: Oh, dear! I am sorry. I seem 
to’ve made a mistake. I'd better go back 
and start all over again. (He starts to 
the door, but ROGER stops him) 


ROGER: But you've only just arrived! 
Come in, come in. I don’t need to tell 
you what a pleasure this is, Mister .. . 
Mister... 


KRETON: Kreton. Off hand I should say 
I was about a hundred years out of my 
way. 


ROGER: What? 


KRETON: It’s perfectly apparent. (Points 
to the terrestrials) Wrong costumes. 


(They look at their clothes) 
ROGER: Wrong for what? 


KRETON: (Indicates his own costume) 
I mean I’m in the wrong costume. For 
your century. 


ROGER: Well, it is a bit old-fashioned. 
REBA: But awfully handsome. 
KRETON: Thank you. 


REBA: (Sotto voce) Roger, ask him to 
move that thing off the roses. 


(ROGER makes a hostly gesture) 


ROGER: Come on in sir, and visit awhile. 
You must be tired after your trip. 


KRETON: Yes, I am a bit. 


rocER: (Indicates sofa) Sit right down 
here, sir. 


(KRETON sits on the sofa; the others 
regard him with wonder) 


KrRETON: (Looks about delightedly) Oh, 
it’s even better than one imagined! 


ROGER: Better? What's better? 


KRETON: The “house”—that is what you 
call it? Or is this an “apartment”? 
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ROGER: It’s a house all right. 


KRETON: A real house! In the year—now, 
don’t tell me—don’t tell me because I 
know this period intimately: 1935 a.p. 


ROGER: No, it’s not 1935. 
(KRETON frowns, studies the room) 


KRETON: Not 1935 a.v.? Is that a “tele- 
vision” set over there? 


ROGER: Yes. 
KRETON: 1965 a.D. 


ROGER: You're getting warmer; it’s 1957 
and you're in the state of Virginia, 
US.A. 

KRETON: (Nods) Virginia, near Manas- 
sas. Right place, wrong year. 


ELLEN: What year did you have in mind? 


KRETON: 1861 a.p. You see, I was on my 
way to the Battle of Bull Run when 
something went wrong with the machine 
and I landed here, a hundred years out 
of my way. (Looks at ELLEN thought- 
fully) But of course you’re very nice 
too. Very nice. In fact, I shall give you 
a word of comfort: Hitler will not con- 
quer the world. He will be exiled to an 
island in the Atlantic. 


ELLEN: Hitler’s dead, Mr. Kreton. He 
killed himself. 


conraD: And that was Napoleon on the 
island. 


KRETON: Oh? So it was. You're perfectly 
right. But then I never was very good 
at dates, and of course, my poor head’s 
rather a muddle aiter my trip. (Sighs) 
To think this is the twentieth century! 
I must collect myself. The real thing! 


ELLEN: (Tentatively) You ... you aren't 
an American, are you? 


KRETON: What a delightful idea! No, my 
dear, I’m not. 


conraD: You sound more English. 


KRETON: I suppose my accent must be 
frightful. 


conraD: No, it’s very good. 

ROGER: Where are you from, Mr. Kreton? 
KRETON: (Pause) Another place. 

ROGER: On this earth, of course. 

KRETON: No, not on this planet. 

ELLEN: Are you from Mars? 


KRETON: Oh, dear, no! (He roars with 
laughter at this absurdity) No one lives 
on Mars. At least no one I know! 


ELLEN: I'm sure you're just teasing us 
and this is all some kind of wild pub- 
licity stunt. 


ROGER: Incidentally, I'd certainly like 
to interview you on television while 
you're down here. 


KRETON: I’m afraid your authorities 
won't permit it. They’re frightfully up- 
set as it is. 


ROGER: How do you know? 


KRETON: (Evasively) Well, I. . . pick 
up things. For instance, I know that in 
a few minutes a number of people from 
your Army will be here to question me. 


ROGER: Extraordinary! 
ELLEN: Well, why did you come here? 


KRETON: Oh, just a trip, a pleasure trip, 
a visit to your small planet. I’ve been 
studying you for ages. In fact, one might 
say you're a hobby of mine .. . espe- 
cially this period of your development. 
(He rises and recites happily) The 
planet Earth is the third planet of a 
412 Sun K (and quite a nice sun it is!). 
Earth is divided into five continents 
with a number of large islands. It is 
mostly water. There is one . . . two? 
No, one moon, And at this particular 
moment civilization is just beginning. 


ROGER: Just beginning? My dear sir .. . 


KRETON: I only meant the initial stages 
of any civilization are always the most 
fascinating. I do hope I don’t sound 
patronizing. 


(A siren is heard off stage) 


ELLEN: We're very proud. Especially in 
Virginia. 

KRETON: That’s one of your more en- 
dearing traits. 


(GENERAL POWERS, briefcase in hand, 
enters, accompanied by his youthful 
AIDE, an eager captain from West 
Point) 


powers: All right: the place is surround- 
ed by troops. Where is the monster? 


KRETON: I am the monster. 


(POWERS notices him for the first time) 
time) 


powers: You? Oh, no. (Laughs scorn- 
fully) What are you dressed up for? 


KRETON: I had hoped to be in the right 
costume. But, unfortunately, I seem 
to’ve o’ershot my mark. 


POWERS: Roger, who is this joker? 


ROGER: (Gabbling) This is Mr. Kreton 
.. . General Powers. Mr. Kreton ar- 
rived in that thing outside. He is from 
another planet. 


Powers: I don’t believe it. 


ELLEN: It’s perfectly true. We saw him 
get out of the spaceship. 


REBA: (On familiar ground) Oh, Tom, 
this is little Ellen; you haven’t seen her 
in years. Ellen, this is General Powers. 
(To powers) And this is Conrad May- 
berry, a friend of Ellen’s. He’s staying 
for dinner too. (To conrad) You can 
stay, can’t you? 


(CONRAD nods. powERS has been trying 
to address the aine during this) 


Powers: Captain, go down and look at 
that ship. But be careful. Don’t touch 
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anything. Don’t let any of the men near. 
All right! (CAPTAIN goes, and POWERS 
turns suspiciously to KRETON) So you’re 
from another planet. 


KRETON: Yes, indeed, (Examining the 
GENERAL curiously) That’s a very smart 
uniform you’re wearing, but I think I 
prefer the ones you used to wear, the 
ones with the feather on top. 


Powers: All right, mister, there’s one or 
two little matters I want cleared up. 


KRETON: Certainly, General. 

Powers: Which planet you from? 
KRETON: None you have ever heard of. 
Powers: Where is it? 

KRETON: I couldn’t begin to tell you. 
POWERS: Is it in the solar system? 
KRETON: No. 

POWERS: In another system? 

KRETON: More or less. 


Powers: Look, friend, let’s not play 
twenty questions. I just want to know 
where you're from. The Pentagon re- 
quires it. 


KRETON: But, my dear... “friend,” it 
would take me years and years to teach 
you all you would need to know, and by 
the time I'd finished, you would be dead, 
because you do die, don’t you? 


POWERS: 
later, yes. 


(A new thought) Sooner or 


KRETON: (Shudders) Such a disagree- 
able custom; poor fragile butterflies—a 
single brief moment in the sun, then: 
nothing. You see, we don’t die. 


PowERS: Well, you'll die if it turns out 
you’re a spy or a hostile alien or some- 
thing like that. 


(AIDE returns) 
aipe: General Powers, sir. 


PowERS: Well, what did you find? 


AIDE: I don’t know, sir. 


PowERS: (Heavy irony) Then will you 
kindly do your West Point best to de- 
scribe what the object in question is 
like? 

Ave: Well, it’s an oblate spheroid with 
a fourteen-foot diameter and it’s made 
of an unknown metal which shines all 
over and inside there isn’t anything, no 
instruments, no food, nothing. (He sa- 
lutes and marches off) 


PowERS: (Bewildered) What did you do 
with your instrument board? 


KRETON: With my what? Oh, I don’t 
have one. 


POWERS: 
travel? 


Well, how does that thing 


KRETON: Honestly, I don’t know. It just 
goes. 


Powers: Now, look, mister, you're in 
pretty serious trouble and I suggest you 
do a bit of cooperating. You don’t ex- 
pect us to believe that that contraption 
travels around through outer space with 
no instruments. 


KRETON: Of course it does. We all travel 
this way. I suppose once upon a time 
I must’ve known how these little cars 
operate, but I’ve quite forgotten. After 
all, General, we’re not mechanics, you 


POWERS: Then will you kindly do your West Point best to describe 
what the object in question is like? 

AIDE: Well, it's an oblate spheroid with a fourteen-foot diameter and it's 
made of an unknown metal which shines all over and inside there isn't 
anything, no instruments, no food, nothing. 
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and I. We mustn’t clutter our minds 
with trivia. It just gets me there and it 
gets me back. 


(REBA turns to ROGER and whispers 
hoarsely) 
REBA: I'll go make up the guest room. 
(She goes upstairs. POwERS turns to 
ROGER ) 


powers: Can we use your study, Roger? 
ROGER: By all means. 


KRETON: “Use your study”: how be- 
guiling! And what will we use it for? 


(POWERS gestures for KRETON to pre- 
cede him into the study. KRETON, with 
a glad smile at the family, does so. As 
KRETON and POWERS enter the study, 
ROGER rushes out onto portico) 


ROGER: I’m going down to look at the 
ship. 
(CONRAD and ELLEN follow, but not be- 
fore ELLEN, exasperated, indicates the 
green-looking zipper bag. In the study, 
POWERS girds for the moment of truth) 


powers: Are you deliberately trying to 
confuse me? 


KRETON: Oh, my no... not deliberately. 


Powers: You tell me you are not from 
this world, yet you don’t actually live 
on any other planet. It’s double talk. 


KRETON: In a sense, I suppose we do live 
on a planet; though actually we don’t 
—if you see what I mean. 


Powers: No, I do not. 


KRETON: We live—now let me see; you 
have a crude word for it. Keep on 
thinking; that’s right. Oh, there it is, 
bobbing around in your mind: dimen- 
sion. We live in another dimension, in 
the suburbs of time, you might say. 


POWERS: The what? 


KRETON: The suburbs of time. A happy 
phrase. 


powers: All right. All right. Now the 
Pentagon requires one or two forms to 
be filled out. (He sits at his desk, opens 
his briefcase, removing a stack of forms 
and rubber stamps) Now let’s start 
from the beginning. You say you've 
come here as a tourist? 


KRETON: Yes (POWERS eagerly stamps 
forms in quadruplicate), you might say 
I'm a tourist. 


POWERS: (Sitting back) Mr. Kreton, I 
think I should tell you that it is my 
job to guard the security of this country. 


KRETON: What interesting work! 


powers: And, frankly, I think that you 
are a spy sent here by an alien race to 
study us, preparatory to invasion. 

KRETON: (Reveling in this) Delicious! 
Would you say that again—I loved it. 
PowERS: No, I will not say it again. And 
I suggest you get down to brass tacks, 
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mister. If your people are thinking of 
invasion, they should know that we’re 
ready for them. (Rising heroically) 

fell fight them with everything we’ve 
got. We’ll fight them with the hydrogen 
bomb, with poison gas, with broken 
beer bottles if necessary; we'll fight 
them on the beaches; we’ll fight them in 
the alleys; we'll fight them . . . 


KRETON: Oh, General, that’s splendid! 
Really splendid! Look, I’m covered with 
goosefiesh just listening to you. 
POWERS: I wasn’t finished. 


KRETON: I know. However, I should tell 
you that my people would never dream 
of invading you. 


POWERS: How do I know that’s true? 


KRETON: You don’t, and like so many 
other things down here, you must take 
it on faith. For instance, I must warn 
you that I can tell what’s inside. 


PowERS: What’s inside what? 
KRETON: Your mind. 


POWERS: (Disbelief) 


reader? 


KRETON: Well, I don’t exactly read it. 
I hear it. 


You’re a mind 


PowERS: (Complacently) All right, what 
am I thinking? 
(KRETON listens a moment. We hear 
a martial mind-wave) 


KRETON: If this joker’s not a lunatic, 
he’s a Communist spy. 


POWERS: 
(Pause) 


thinking? 


You could’ve guessed that. 
All right, now what am I 


KRETON: How amusing! How very amus- 
ing. (There is a long pause while KRE- 
ToN listens to the GENERAL’s thoughts 
with obvious delight) Who is Lieuten- 
ant General Son-of-a-bitch Claypoole? 


Powers: (Stricken) My God! 


KRETON: And Major General Spoity Mc- 
Clelland? (GENERAL POWERS sinks weakly 
into a chair) You feel persecuted. You 
believe these two gentlemen plan to 
wreck your career. 


POWERS: Believe! I know! 


KRETON: You also think that if you can 
“handle” me, your promotion will be 
secured. I must say I think you're a bit 
optimistic about your career, but believe 
me, anything I can do to help, I will. 
I like you, General. 


POWERS: (Touched) That’s very decent 
of you, I mean (Pulls himself together, 
returns to his forms) I’m glad you see 
the wisdom of cooperating. Very well: 
(a) Are you the first of your race to 
visit the earth? 

KRETON: Oh, I should think so, and even 
this little visit of mine smacks of the 
impromptu. I’m a creature of impulse, 
I fear! 
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POWERS: (Stamps appropriate forms) 
(b) Are there apt to be more of you ar- 
riving in the near future? 


KRETON: Goodness, no! No one would 
ever dream of visiting you! Except me. 
But then, of course, I’m a hobbyist. I 
love to gad about. 


(Telephone on the desk rings. POWERS 
answers it) 


POWERS: (Into phone) Yes, yes, this is 
General Powers speaking. Oh, the Chief 
of Staff. Certainly. Put him right on. 
(His face lights up with sycophantic 
zeal) Hello? Yes, sir, Powers speaking. 
Yes, sir, I'm talking to him right now. 
...No, sir....No, sir. We haven't 
been able to determine what method of 
power was used, but we’re working on 
it. . . . No, he won’t talk. . . . What? 
(He looks at xreton thoughtfully) Well, 
he looks human. Just a minute, I'll ask 
him. (To kreton) Mr. Kreton, are you 
a mammal? 


KRETON: For all practical purposes. 


POWERS: He says he’s a mammal... . 
Yes, sir. I'll hold him here. I’ve put the 
house under martial law . . . Who? Oh, 
yes, sir. I realize the importance of it. 
Yes, I will. Good-by. (He hangs up and 
turns with quiet dignity to KRETON) The 
President of the United States wants to 
know all about you. 


KRETON: How very nice! And I shall 


want to know all about him. Coolidge, 
isn’t it? 


POWERS: No, it is not Coolidge. 


KRETON: Ah, well. You have so many of 
them. Tell him I'll see him tomorrow. 
Now I should really like to rest. 


Powers: Well, while you’re resting, we'll 
take your ship apart. 

KRETON: Oh, now you mustn’t do that! 
POWERS: Sorry. Security demands it. 
KRETON: Well, I’m awfully afraid my se- 
curity demands you leave it alone. 


Powers: Look, Buster, you’re under 
martial law. You can’t stop us. Nobody 
can, Order Secretary Defense. 


KRETON: (Gestures) I hate to be a spoil- 
sport, but... ! 


(Muffied cries from beyond the porch. 
The awe appears from the garden, 
rushes into the study) 


AIDE: (Frightened) Something’s hap- 

pened to the ship! The door’s shut and 

there’s some kind of wall all around it 
. an invisible wall. We can’t get near 

it! 

KRETON: I hope there was no one inside. 


POWERS: 
that? 


(Stunned) How did you do 


KRETON: I don’t think I could ever ex- 
plain it to you. 


(powers backs away apprehensively) 


POWERS: You're making us look damned 
silly, you realize that? (He backs into 
the ale; this recalls him to duty. He 
looks at the ame, then at KRETON) Can 
you tell what he’s thinking? 


KRETON: Of course. Would you care to 
listen? 


POWERS: Yes. 


(KRETON gestures. The a1pe’s mind fills 
the room) 


AIDE’S MIND: Well, it sure looks like old 
Lead-Ass has got his hands full this 
time. 


(KRETON gestures again, and the AIDE’s 
mind goes off abruptly. powers, pole- 
axed, regards the trembling AIDE 
stolidly) 


Powers: (Gently martyred) You may 
go, Captain! 
(Alpe salutes, about-faces, then runs 
off stage to the garden) 
KRETON: Old Lead-Ass! What an en- 
chanting figure of speech! 


powers: One of Claypoole’s 
They’re everywhere. 


people ! 


(ROGER enters the living room. He 
starts to make a telephone call, thinks 
better of it, picks up a telephone book, 
starts to hall) 


KRETON: Our hosts are approaching. Do 
let’s join them. It’s greedy of me, keep- 
ing you all to myself, General. 


(powers, followed by KRETON, goes in- 
to the living room. ROGER surreptiti- 
ously sneaks past them upstairs) 


PowERS: (Mumbling) Treachery 
treachery. ... My own aide. (Continues 
on to terrace and off stage as CONRAD and 
ELLEN enter) 


KRETON: Did you have a nice look-see? 
CONRAD: Very, until you blocked us. 


KRETON: Ah, well, I couldn’t allow them 
to wreck my poor little car. (He sits 
down, suddenly delighted) You know, 
I can hardly believe you're real! 


CONRAD: I guess we're all in the same 
boat. 


KRETON: All in the same . . . ? Oh, yes. 
A metaphor! How nice! I do hope I 


haven't upset things too much, arriving 
like this. 


ELLEN: Oh, we love it! 


conraD: Just how long did it take you 
to get here? 


KRETON: The better part of a day. 


CONRAD: One day? 


KRETON: One of our days, but then you 
don’t know about time yet. 


CONRAD: You mean relativity. 
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KRETON: Oh, it’s more involved than that. 
You see, you won’t know about time 
until—now let me think a minute... 
(Looks about) You have electricity. 
Those aren’t gaslights, are they? 


conraD: Oh, no. We've got electricity 


and atomic power and hydrogen 
bombs. . . . 


KRETON: Isn’t hydrogen fun! Anyway, 
you won't learn about time for ages and 
ages. .. . You know, I was rather put 
out at first, arriving at the ... the 
wrong address, but now I think I’m 
going to have a really nice visit. 


ELLEN: Well, I hope we won't be too 
dull for you, after traveling in space 
and everything. 


KRETON: Oh, quite the contrary. As a 
matter of fact, I’ve just had a delicious 
idea—something so simple, yet so... 
But here I am chattering about me, 
when I want to hear all about you! 


conraD: But you know all about us. And 
we don’t know anything about you. For 
instance, what were you going to do 
back in 1861? 


KRETON: Observe your Civil War. I dote 
on the Civil War. 


conraD: And you can actually travel 
through time? 


KRETON: Oh, yes! Time and space are 
the same thing, you know. 


(GENERAL POWERS enters from the 
porch. The awe takes up guard duty 
at the door. As POWERS crosses gloom- 
ily to hall, kreton speaks) 


KRETON: It won’t work, General. 
POWERS: What won’t work? 
KRETON: Destroying my force field with 


a hydrogen bomb. You’ll simply wreak 
havoc amongst Mrs. Spelding’s roses. 


(powers glares and marches out 
through the hall) 


ELLEN: (Intrigued) Can you tell what 
we're all thinking? 


KRETON: Ah, yes. As a matter of fact, it 
makes me rather giddy. You see, your 
minds are not at all like ours: we con- 
trol our thoughts, while you .. . well, 
it’s extraordinary the way your thoughts 
simply tumble about! 


ELLEN: Can you tell everything we 
think? 

KRETON: Everything! (He listens a mo- 
ment) I am sorry to have interrupted 
your trip to Richmond. But don’t let me 
keep you. The Claude Ollingers are ex- 
pected at Cottage D... 


conraD: I'll be damned. 
ROGER: (From offstage) Powers! 
ELLEN: Don’t tell Daddy. 

(ROGER comes down in a rage) 


ROGER: Powers! Where are you, Powers? 
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(POWERS enters from hall door) 
powers: Yes, Roger? 


ROGER: I am unable to make a telephone 
call in my own house. A guard at the 
front door tells me I cannot leave with- 
out your permission. Powers, the Con- 
stitution still stands. 


PowERS: Now, now, Roger, until I’ve re- 
ceived word from Washington as to the 
final dispoition of this problem 
you will have to obey my orders. No 
telephone calls. No communication with 
the outside. No one can leave this house 
till further notice. 


ELLEN: (Alarmed) But Conrad and I are 
going to Richmond ... 
Aren’t we, Conrad? 


to the movies. 


conraD: That’s right. And we better get 
started. The feature goes on at... 


ROGER: (Disgust) At a time like this, 
Conrad goes to the movies. 


(CONRAD and ELLEN start out terrace 
door) 


POWERS: Don’t move, and that’s an 
order. 


CONRAD: (To PowERS) I’ve got to stay 
here? 


Powers: Anybody who knows about 
this joker must remain under military 
surveillance. If word leaked out now, 
there’d be an international panic. 


ROGER: I am a member of the free press. 


POWERS: You'll be allowed to do your 

regular broadcast. But no mention of 

... (He points toward xreton) Savvy? 
(REBA enters from the hall) 








ROGER: So you've come down here for an on-the-spot visit, sort of going native. 
KRETON: What a nice turn of phrase. Exactly. | am going native. 


conRAD: (To powers) Look, I can’t stay. 
I'd like to, of course, but I’ve got this 
poor goat... 


(REBA unerringly discovers the green 
bag. She picks it up) 


REBA: (To CONRAD) Is that your bag? 
CONRAD: Yes, it is. 


ELLEN: (Quickly) He’s going to spend 
the night. General Powers says he has 
to. 

REBA: I wish you’d given me a little 
more notice. We’ve got only the one 
guest room and Mr. Kreton’s using that 
... Well, all right. I can move in with 
Ellen, and Conrad can sleep with you, 
Roger. 


ROGER: Oh, now, damn it... 


KRETON: (Interrupting) Poor Mr. Spel- 
ding; I am upsetting things. Shall I 
leave? I think it would solve everything. 


ROGER: (Furious) Yes! (Then he sees 
POWERS signaling “no” behind KRETON’S 
back) You must stay. I mean, got to be 
hospitable, want you to get a good 
impression of us .. . 


KRETON: Then I shall remain. (Turns 
and smiles at POWERS) 


POWERS: Thank you. 
KRETON: Don’t mention it. 


ROGER: I wonder, Mr. Kreton, if I may 
ask you a few questions. You know, off 
the record, background stuff .. . 


KRETON: By all means, off the record! 


ROGER: Now, you know I like to level 
with people and, well, we’re afraid you 


belong to a . . . to a hostile race. 
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KRETON: And I’ve assured General Pow- 
ers that my people are not remotely 
predatory. In fact, except for me, no 
one is interested in you. Oh, dear, I 
shouldn’t have said that! Anyway, I 
adore you and that’s all that matters. 
You are my hobby. I love you. 


POWERS: (Heavily) That’s certainly de- 
cent of you. 


ROGER: So you’ve come down here for an 
on-the-spot visit, sort of going native. 


KRETON: What a nice turn of phrase. 
Exactly. I am going native. 


POWERS: Well, it is my view that you 
have been sent here by another civiliz- 
ation for the express purpose or recon- 
noitering prior to invasion. 


KRETON: That would be your view! The 
wonderfully primitive assumption that 
all strangers are hostile. Oh, General, 
you're almost too good to be true. 


POWERS: You deny your people intend to 
make trouble for us? 


KRETON: I deny it. 


ROGER: Well, then are they, ah, interested 
in establishing trade, communications? 


KRETON: But we've always had com- 
munication, And as for trade, well, we 
just do not trade; it’s an activity pecul- 
iar to your social level. (Quickly) Which 
I'm not criticizing, mind you! I love all 
the things you do! 


ROGER: In any case, you have no plans 
to, well, to dominate the earth. We have 
your solemn assurance of that. 


KRETON: (Blandly) No. I'm sorry, but 
you haven't. 
(The terrestrials respond with alarm) 


ROGER: We haven't? I thought you said 
your people weren't interested in 
conquest. 


KRETON: They’re not, but I am. 
POWERS: You? 


KRETON: Me—I mean I... . I have de- 


cided to take charge. 
powers: Of the United States? 


KRETON: Oh, no, everything, the whole 
world. All of it. All mine. 


ROGER: That’s insane! 


powers: Cockeyed! How can one man 
take over the world? 


KRETON: (Diffidently) I admit I’m leap- 
ing into this on the spur of the moment, 
ae 


powers: (To Alpe) Grab him! (POWERS, 
CAPTAIN and CONRAD rush KRETON, but 
within a foot of him they stop, blocked 
by an invisible wall) You are under 
arrest. 


KRETON: (Laughs) You can’t touch me. 
I should’ve warned you. That’s part of 
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the game. Oh, we’re going to have such 
good times! 
(All stare with horror at KRETON ex- 


cept REBA, who has been thinking 
ahead) 


REBA: Now, since there’re so many of us, 
I thought we’d have a buffet supper. 
Everything’s set up in the dining room. 
(To xKRETON) You'll have supper with 
us, won’t you? I’m afraid it’s not very 
elaborate. You see, we didn’t know .. . 


KRETON: You're very good, but if you 
don’t mind, I'd prefer a little lie-down. 
I'm a bit tired. 

REBA: I'll show you your room. 


KRETON: Don’t bother, I know the 
way. (Touches his brow) Such savage 
thoughts! My head is vibrating like a 
drum, I feel quite odd, all of you 
thinking at once. (He gestures and we 
hear, in order) 


ROGER’S MIND: I realize, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that the Nobel Prize you have 
just given me... 


REBA’S MIND: Since Mr. Kreton isn’t eat- 
ing, that leaves just enough chicken for 
everybody ... 


CONRAD’S MIND: Ellen, honey, I’m here. 
Right here in the house... (Then, 
sadly) with Daddy. 


ELLEN’S MIND: This is all a dream. It’s 
been a hot, muggy day and I’ve fallen 
asleep in the swing. 


POWERS’ MIND: This joker can’t take over 
the world. Napoleon couldn’t. Hitler 
couldn’t. I can’t. 


(Then KRETON gestures. All the minds 
are heard at once; a terrible babble) 


KRETON: You see? Quite overpowering. 
And so good night, children, dear 
wicked children. Tomorrow will be a 
wonderful day for all of us. Sleep 
tight! (He goes upstairs with a flourish) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


Scene One 


It is the next morning. 


The awe sits with an army carbine 
across his knees on the porch. He is 
dozing fitfully. 

KRETON is in the living room, wearing a 
handsome brocaded dressing gown of 
the sort one associates with Prince Al- 
bert. He holds a cat to whom he talks 
genially and without condescension. 


KRETON: And they live in here? But 
where? I can’t see a thing. Oh, down 
there! (He crosses to the wall and ex- 


amines a small hole at floor level) You 
say there are a great many of them in- 
side the wall? How very interesting! 
No, no. I’m not hungry, but I agree it 
would be great fun to hunt together. 
Oh, come now, you’re just flattering me. 
I'm sure I'd make an awful botch of it! 
Well, I suppose I could leap, but I 
wouldn’t be fast enough and, of course, 
I haven’t your lovely sharp teeth... . 
No, I don’t suppose mice are very clever, 
but then they lead such awfully com- 
mon lives. ... I’m sure they must be 
delicious to eat! Ugh! Oh, of course if 
I meet any, I'll let you know. (He 
stretches out on the sofa,cat in hand) 
Oh, dear, no! Don’t tell me! I do sym- 
pathize with you: dogs are distasteful. 
What? Oh, I can well belive they are. 
... Yes, yes, how disgusting! They 
don’t even groom their fur? But you do, 
constantly; such a fine coat. No, no, I’m 
not just saying that. I really mean it. 
Exquisite texture. . What? They 
chase you? Dogs chase you out of mal- 
ice? Poor little creature! But then you 
do fight back. . . . That’s right. You 
let them have it! Slash, bite, scratch! 
Don’t let them off easy! Rip their eyes 
out! How gloriously savage! What? Oh, 
no, no, no, I wouldn’t dare. People 
would complain if I were to shoot their 
dogs. Eh? I could run over them with 
a car? Make it look like an accident? 
Oh, you are fiendishly clever. 


(ELLEN enters from the hall, carrying 
a breakfast tray) 


ELLEN: Good morning. 
KRETON: Good morning. 
ELLEN: I brought you your breakfast. 


KRETON: That’s very thoughtful of you, 
but, alas, I do not eat. 


ELLEN: You don’t eat anything at all? 


KRETON: No. Nothing. Different meta- 
bolic system. (Examines tray with 
delight) An authentic mid-twentieth- 
century breakfast! I've seen them in 
museums, of course, but never so hor- 
ribly real. (Prods food with a fork, a 
look of horror and wonder on his face) 
This was torn from some animal, wasn’t 
it? 

ELLEN: Oh, no, that’s bacon. 


KRETON: But it was connected with an 
animal at one time. 


ELLEN: Why, yes, of course it was... 
how silly of me! Bacon comes from a 
pig. 

KRETON: (Turns to the cat) What did 
you say? Of course you can have it. No, 
no, it’s quite all right. I’m not a bit 
hungry. (He gives the cat the bacon) 


ELLEN: (Wide-eyed) Were you talking 
to Rosemary? 


KRETON: Oh, yes. We’ve had such a nice 
chat . . . all about dogs and mice. 
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KRETON: Drab. But it can be quite nice 
in season. (Listens to cat) I'll ask her. 
(To ELLEN) She wants to know if she 
can have the other piece of bacon. 


ELLEN: No. Bacon’s bad for her. Besides, 
she doesn’t like us. 





KRETON: I don’t think she’ll grasp the 
subtlety of that. (Pause) No, she has not 
grasped it... . Oh, no! Rosemary, you’ 
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ELLEN: Were you talking to Rosemary? 
KRETON: Oh, yes. We've had such a nice chat... all about dogs and mice. 
(Diana van der Vlis, Grenadier Saadi, Cyril Ritchard) 





the same principle. Same raw, blazing 


about great events—battles, poets, that 
kind of thing—but of course you don’t. 


ELLEN: What did she say? 


tion! 


are awful! 


KRETON: I wouldn’t dare repeat it. Be- 
sides, it would lose too much in transla- 


ELLEN: Nasty animal. Go away! (Takes 
the cat into hall) 


KRETON: Where is your family? I haven’t 
seen anyone today except you and the 
cat. 


ELLEN: Father went to Washington with 
General Powers. Mother got permission 
to go shopping, and poor Conrad’s still 
asleep. 


KRETON: Oh, yes! Poor Conrad! Now, my 
girl, out with it. Tell me everything. 


ELLEN: Everything about what? 


KRETON: There is no use in being eva- 
sive (Gestures) 





ELLEN’S MIND: It’s all such a mess. Poor 
Conrad’s sleeping with Daddy and 
wearing Daddy’s pajamas because there 
wasn’t anything in that green zipper 
bag except some old telephone books 
which Mr. and Mrs. Claude Ollinger 
always take with them when they 
travel. Well, maybe this afternoon when 
Mr. Kreton leaves, if he leaves—oh, he’s 
inside! Mr. Kreton’s inside my mind. 
Stop that, Mr. Kreton! 


ELLEN: Stop that, Mr. Kreton! 


| ELLEN: You can see inside her mind, KRETON: Well, you know how one feels ELLEN’s MIND: A girl’s got to have some 
too? about history, the glamour of the past; privacy. 
xreTon: (Nods) Oh, yes . . . exactly I expected to hear everybody talking 


ELLEN: A girl’s got to have some privacy. 


emotions . . . though somewhat one- J ELLEN’S MIND: I’m saying everything I 
track. Not unlike General Powers, You just squabble among yourselves. think. 
actually. ELLEN: We don’t squabble all the time. 


ELLEN: Does Rosemary like us? 


KRETON: 
doesn’t. 


No, I’m afraid Rosemary 


ELLEN: I don’t believe you. Here, Rose- 

mary, here, kitty. (She reaches for the 
cat, who retreats as all proper cats 
do when menaced by affection) 


KRETON: Her mind is now aflame with 
revulsion. 


ELLEN: Well, she’s really Mother’s pet. 
.. » Beast! 


KRETON: Oh, I can’t begin to tell you 
how wonderful it is being here! And 
not at all the way I thought. 


ELLEN: Why? What did you imagine? 
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And you keep talking about us being 
in the past. Are you from the future? 


KRETON: In a way yes. You see, time is 
really all the same thing and I am in 
a position where I can visit you at any 
moment in your history. Time is a 
trapezoid. 


ELLEN: (At sea) I’m not awfully good at 
science. You see, I’m majoring in art 
appreciation. 


KRETON: I’m sure you must be very... 
appreciative. 


ELLEN: Do you do a lot of traveling in 
space? 


KRETON: A goodish bit. 


ELLEN: What’s it like in space? 


ELLEN: I’m saying everything I think. 
ELLEN’S MIND: This is awful! Please stop. 
ELLEN: This is awful! Please stop. 


KRETON: (Gestures) I didn’t want to 
embarrass you, but you mustn’t keep 
things from me. It’s impossible. 


ELLEN: Well, now you know. The whole 
thing’s so mixed up. 


KRETON: Then shall we unmix it? Off- 
hand, I should say your problem, essen- 
tially, is one of housing. Conrad must 
stay here. So far so good. But, unhap- 
pily for your purposes, he has elected 
to sleep in your father’s room. 


ELLEN: 
Daddy. 


No, he didn’t. He doesn’t like 















KRETON: Then am I to understand that 
it was your father who insisted on this 
arrangement? 


ELLEN: Oh, no! Daddy despises Conrad. 


KRETON: It is complex. But not unsolv- 
able. Now: There are three bedrooms. 
I occupy one. The four of you must 
occupy the other two, in pairs. Three, 
I gather, are taboo. Very well. Let us 
be logical, Methodical. Two must go in- 
to Room A. And two into Room B. Since 
the present combination is unsatisfac- 
tory, I propose—now listen closely— 
that Mr. and Mrs. Spelding together 
eccupy Room A while you and Conrad 
—oh, this is brilliant!—occupy Room B. 


ELLEN: But Conrad and I aren’t married. 


KRETON: Neither were Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude Ollinger. 


ELLEN: (Flustered) Well, that was dif- 
ferent. 


KRETON: Not in the least. You had 
planned to devote all of last night to 
wild abandon, you and Conrad and the 
four telephone books. How glorious you 
must be! Tangled in one another’s arms, 
looking up telephone numbers... . I 
suppose that’s what you were planning 
to do with those books. So bizzare, the 
whole thing. 


ELLEN: You're going to make me blush, 
Mr. Kreton. 


KRETON: Forgive me . . . but I find the 
whole subject fascinating because, you 
see, where I come from, we do not 
tangle. 


ELLEN: You don’t! 


KRETON: No, not for a very long time. 
We gave it up, along with the appendix 
and the fifth toe. 


ELLEN: But what do you do? 


KRETON: Well, we do a lot of reading 
and gadding about, here and there, one 
thing and another. Oh, we keep busy. 


ELLEN: But how 
multiply? 


how do you 


KRETON: Multiply what? 


ELLEN: Each other. How do you have 
babies? 


KRETON: We don’t. 
ELLEN: I don’t understand. 


KRETON: Well, you see, we have our- 
selves, and since we don’t die, we don’t 
need any more of us! So we gave it up. 
.. . I sometimes wonder if we weren’t 
rather hasty. (Briskly) Anyway, you 
must promise to let me watch the next 
time you make love. It’s one of the 
things I most want to see while I’m 
down here. I should particularly like to 
watch you with some strapping boy— 
Conrad if you like, except he’s not 
awake yet; or perhaps we can use that 
young captain on the porch. (Crosses 
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to porch door) I’m sure he hasn’t any- 
thing better fo do. Come along now and 
let’s get started. Captain! Oh, Captain! 
(The ane comes to alert attention) 

ELLEN: (Horrified) Why, that’s disgust- 
ing! 

KRETON: (Bewildered) Oh? But... but 
it’s on your minds so much I simply 
assumed it was all quite public. I am 
sorry if I’ve put my foot in it. All right, 
Captain. You’re excused. 


(The awe returns to his post) 


ELLEN: Of course I know you're from 
another planet and all and I guess we 
do think an awful lot about sex, but 
we're not supposed to talk about it and 
we only do it when nobody’s looking. 


KRETON: How ravishing! These primitive 
taboos. You revel in public slaughter: 
you pay to watch two men hit one an- 
other repeatedly, yet you make love 
secretly, guiltily and with remorse .. . 
too delicious! 


ELLEN: You sound awfully superior. 


KRETON: (Quiet pride) We are. But it 
was not easy. It took us ages to stamp 
cut disease—scarlet fever, mumps, an- 
xiety, the common cold and, finally, the 
great killer itself, the ultimate disease: 
passion! 

ELLEN: Passion? 


KRETON: Love, hate, that kind of thing. 
Passion—the Hydra-headed monster, so 
difficult to diagnose: love-nest slayings, 
bad temper, world wars, verse tragedies 
in five acts—so many variants. But at 
last success crowned our efforts. And 
now ... we feel nothing. We do noth- 
ing. We are perfect. 


ELLEN: That sounds terribly dull! 


KRETON: How neatly you put it. And 
that’s why I’m here. To escape the 
dreary company of Delton 4. 


ELLEN: Delton 4? 


KRETON: Yes, he’s the most niggling. 
Though Deltons 1, 2, and 3 are hardly 
prize packages. In fact, I’m afraid that 
in our perfection we have become inter- 
galactic bores. Our continuum is rather 
a frost. (conrap enters sleepily, from 
uptairs) Good morning, Conrad. Did 
you sleep well? 


conraD: No. I was up all night. Ellen, 
your father grinds his teeth. It’s just 
gruesome. (He sinks onto the sofa) 


ELLEN: He’s been reading my mind... 


KRETON: And I know everything! All 
about the madcap Ollingers looking up 
telephone numbers .. . 


conraD: Doing what? 


ELLEN: (Apologetically) I couldn’t help 
it. He saw it in my mind. 


(They embrace. KRETON watches dis- 
creetly.) 


KRETON: Heard it, actually. Such a con- 
fused mind, no concentration. 


ELLEN: (Suddenly alert) I may be con- 
fused, but I have enormous powers of 
concentration. Just you watch. All right, 
Conrad, pick a book—either book. 


(conrap selects a book from the table 
—The Judgment of Paris by Gore 
Vidal, an odd coincidence—she opens 
it and studies the first page a mo- 
ment.) 


conraD: This is absolutely the most 
pointless trick. 


KRETON: What is she going to do—tear 
it in half? 
CONRAD: Hey, now that would be a stunt! 


She’s got very strong wrists and maybe 
with a little practice ... 


(ELLEN hands the open book to KRE- 
TON; then with a demure, complacent 
smile she begins to recite in a flat, 
uninflected voice) 


ELLEN: “Chapter One. She wore her 
trauma like a plume. When she was 
seven an elderly man attempted to have 
his way with her in a telephone booth 
at Grand Central Station (her mother 
had been buying a ticket to Peekskill). 
Although in no way defiled, the shock 
was great and, to this day, she was so 
terrified of the telephone that .. .” 


conraD: O.K., honey. O.K. 


KRETON: (Enmeshed) How very lurid! 
And once again the telephone motif, the 
hidden symbol .. . 


ELLEN: It’s sort of lush, isn’t it? Well, 
what do you think? 


KRETON is thumbing the pages eagerly) 


KRETON: Starts nicely, but I'd have to 
read a little more to tell. 


ELLEN: No, I meant about my concen- 
tration. I can do the whole page. (She 


starts again) “. . . so terrified of the 
telephone that .. .” 


CONRAD: (Quickly) She can. Don’t dis- 
pute her. 


KRETON: I shan’t and I agree: it is im- 
pressive. For a lower primate, quite 
good. Rather the way we do things. 


ELLEN: Then show me how. 
KRETON: How what? 


ELLEN: How you do things ... you 
know, like hear minds and travel around 
the universe. 


KRETON: But you haven’t the concentra- 
tion, I mean, what you do is very good, 
of course, but you see, we use a hun- 
dred per cent of the mind, while you, 
dear creature, use about five per cent. 


conraD: And sometimes less. 
KRETON: And sometimes less. 


ELLEN: Show me anyway. 
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KRETON: How stubborn you are. A will 
of iron. Very well. A simple demon- 
stration. Now watch this. (With a flour- 
ish, he points, and a vase on the mantel- 
piece rises a foot in the air and then 
returns to its place) 


CONRAD: (Queasy) Oh, no. Don’t do that. 


KRETON: See? I lifted the vase with my 
mind. I thought it into the air. Couldn’t 
be simpler. 


ELLEN: Now let me try. What do I do? 
(Eagerly she crosses to KRETON) 


KRETON: Really, it’s quite hopeless! Well, 
if it amuses you .. . shut your eyes. 
. . . That’s right. Now focus all your 
thoughts on that vase. (ELLEN frowns 
intently) Well, go on. Lift it. 


(She makes a great effort, jerking her 
head) 


ELLEN: (Finally) Nothing happened. 


KRETON: Because as usual you were 
thinking of a dozen things at once: 
love-making with Conrad, your father’s 
intransigence, my plans for the world... 


ELLEN: Let me try again . 
more time. 


. . just one 


conraD: She’s sort of a pest. 


KRETON: Sort of a monomaniac. Very 
well then. Shut your eyes. Empty your 
dear tiny mind. Ready ... set. . . go! 
Lift the vase, lift the vase, lift the 
vase .. 
(He repeats this over and over. ELLEN, 
her face contorted, her body rigid, 
concentrates. At last, to conRAD’s hor- 
ror, the vase rises an inch, then drops 
back on the mantel with a sharp noise) 


CONRAD: Oh, no! 


ELLEN: It moved! It moved! It really 
moved! 


KRETON: How very clever! I must say 
I never thought you could do it. 


conraD: (Alarmed) You helped her, 
didn’t you? 
KRETON: No, she did it all by herself. 


Oh, my dear, what a success you'll be 
at parties. 


ELLEN: (Empire-building) Now I've 
done that, show me how you hear minds 


KRETON: No, I think that’s quite enough 
for new. 


(REBA enters from porch with grocer- 
ies. A bleak military policeman who 
has been following her takes up his 
post at the door) 


xreTon: Ah, Mrs. Spelding, and have we 
had a nice morning? 


REBA: (Furious) Nice! It’s been horrible, 
simply horrible! Everywhere I went a 
soldier went with me. And how could 
I explain him? I mean, people would 
come up and say, “Hello, Reba, how are 
you?” And Id start to tell them and 
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he’d shut me up with a gun! With a 
gun! Oh, I know it’s fun for you men, 
Mr. Kreton, but I’m the laughing stock 
of Manassas with a gun literally held to 
my temple in the Piggly Wiggly! 


(Marches off into the hall) 


KRETON: I do seem to be causing a dis- 
turbance. 


ELLEN: Well, we love it. Oh, it’s such 
fun having you here! 


KRETON: (Touched) Dear children... 


ELLEN: But one thing... you... you 
weren't serious, were you? What you 
said last night about taking charge of 
the world? 


KRETON: Of course I was serious! 


ELLEN: I told Daddy I thought you were 
joking. 

KRETON: Well, I wasn’t. I'll admit the 
idea didn’t occur to me until General 


Powers suggested it with his bellicose 
thoughts. 


conrAD: How do you plan to do this... 
taking over? 


KRETON: I hate to admit it, but I haven’t 
quite decided. 


ELLEN: But why do you want to take 
over the world? 


KRETON: Oh, I have a project or two... 
this and that. (Laughs) It'll be great 
fun. 


conraD: No, it won’t. You’d hate it. 

You’d have to make speeches every day 

and shake hands and lay cornerstones 
. and all that paper work. 


KRETON: (Frowns) Well, I agree I 
shouldn’t like to be cooped up in an 
office, But then why couldn’t I take 
charge secretly? 


ELLEN: How would you do that? 


KRETON: (Nettled) I wish you'd stop 
asking me how I plan to do things when 
I don’t even know myself. 


ELLEN: Well! It’s awfully interesting. 
And anyway, if someone goes around 
saying he wants to take charge of the 
world, he should at least think it 
through first. 


KRETON: You sound exactly like Delton 
4. It’s not my fault I’m impulsive—heart 
rules the head and all that... . Very 
well then, let’s give it some thought. If 
you're so clever, you can help me think 
of something. 


(All three frown thoughtfully and, in 
a circle, pace around the living room. 
CONRAD stops suddenly in front of the 
mantelpiece. He points at the vase) 


conraD: Couple of tricks like raising 
that thing over there would just about 
do it. 


KRETON: Oh, yes, parlor tricks! Of course. 
Alarm the natives. Great White Father 


and all that! Yes, I could dry up one of 
the smaller oceans. 


CONRAD: Oh, no! 

KRETON: A bit much? Overalarm them? 
ELLEN: Yes. 

CONRAD: It overalarms me. 


KRETON: Or I could do something odd 
to the moon. (He looks at the alarmed 
couple) No, you’re both looking a bit 
panicky and of course I want you to 
behave naturally. That’s why I'm here. 
To see you as you are, not as I might 
make you be. 


conraD: I think it would be a mistake 
to start monkeying around with the 
moon. 


KRETON: You're absolutely right. Sub- 
tlety is called for. I must remain in the 
background. A gray eminence. Pulling 
the strings. 


ELLEN: But how? 


KRETON: (Sharply) Will you stop rush- 
ing me? I told you I’m just improvising. 

. . All right now! Here’s a smasher, 
but not a word to anyone. It must be 
our secret. Only the three of us will 
know. (He starts to gesture, then he 
stops with an embarrassed giggle) Oh, 
dear, I do hope I’m not descending to 
the level of the cheaply theatrical... . 
Well (Gestures), here goes! 


(On the porch the ae’s rifle leaps 
from his hands and rises to the pro- 
scenium, KRETON, ELLEN and CONRAD 
run out onto the porch) 


Awe: (Hysterical) My gun... my gun 
. it just jumped out of my hands. 


KRETON: Jumped out of your hands! Too 
alarming! Now, I wonder how that 
could’ve happened? (Winks at conRAD 
and ELLEN) How very sinister! 


awe: I was just holding it. . . . Oh, Pll 
be court-martialed. General Powers is 
just waiting for something like this to 
happen. Just because I went to West 
Point and he didn’t. And I was in Clay- 
poole’s office for two lousy weeks, so 
he thinks I’m a spy. And then that aw- 
ful thing he heard me thinking last 
night . . . (Sinks onto bench) 


KRETON: Now, don’t take on so. I'll inter- 
cede for you. Besides, whatever goes 
up, quite frequently comes down. 


(He leads conrap and ELLEN back in- 
side. The atve continues to stare mis- 
erably at the rifle) 


KRETON: Well? 
ELLEN: I hope he won’t be in any trouble. 


KRETON: Unlikely. Since all the rifles in 
all the world are now floating through 
the air some fifteen feet off the ground. 


conraAD: All of them? 





KRETON: All of them. (Gestures. The 
rifle falls and the awe catches it with 
a shout) And now they have them back. 


conRAD: You know, every time you do 
something like that I get this kind of 
sick feeling, right here. Not that it isn’t 
exciting and so on, but... 


(GENERAL POWERS, a prince of gloom, 
enters from the hall, briefcase in 
hand) 


POWERS: Well, good morning, Mr. Kre- 
ton, and how are we today? 


KRETON: Absolutely wallowing in the 
twentieth century. 


POWER: Oh? Well, I don’t need to say 
that there’s been quite a bit of excite- 
ment at the Pentagon and... (Turns 
to CONRAD and ELLEN) I’m afraid this is 
top secret. 


CONRAD: Come on, honey. 


KRETON: Forgive me, children . . . but 
remember .. . our little top secret. 


ELLEN: We won't breathe a word. 


(CONRAD and ELLEN run off through the 
porch door) 


Powers: Well, Mr. Kreton, they have 
won... again. 


KRETON: Who won what? 


POWERS: I put it up to you, Mr. Kreton, 
as an impartial observer—I assume 
you’re impartial—why should I be the 
one who has to carry the ball on this 
project: Operation Kreton? Not that I 
haven’t enjoyed knowing you—I mean, 
that’s one of the great things about 
Army life; you get to meet all kinds of 
people, from different places, or in this 
case, different planets—but after all, 
Interserv. Strat. Tac.’s mission is a 
larger one, covering, as you know, sad- 
dle making, dry cleaning, hygiene and, 
of course, laundry. So why, I asked the 
Chief of Staff, why don’t you toss this 
right back to Com. Air Int., where it 
belongs? I’ve held the fort, and so far 
I haven’t goofed. Well, to make a long 
story short, I lost. So until the civilians 
make up their minds what to do with 
you, I remain in charge. And why? 
Because I am the innocent victim of 
conspiracy and intrigue. Ever since 
Korea, Claypoole has been trying to 
get my corner office with the three win- 
dows and the big waiting room, and I 
tell you, he’ll stop at nothing . . . but 
I don’t want to bore you with my prob- 
lems. (Takes a cigar from the coffee 
table. KRETON lights it for him) 


KRETON: But I love having you bore me. 
You do it so beautifully. 


powers: Well, thank you, sir. 


KRETON: And may I say you have al- 
ready earned an undying place in the 
roster of your country’s military states- 
men, 
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PowERS: (Beaming) Only my duty. 


KRETON: Nonsense; men have become 
President for less. 


POWERS: You can say that again. 


KRETON: (Thoughtfully) No, I think once 
is enough. 


POWERS: Anyway, the big thing is you’re 
here and, as of now at least, you're 
mine. And I know you will understand 
my position and cooperate to the fullest. 


KRETON: Gladly. 


(Powers, relieved, begins to assert 
himself) 


POWERS: Now, right off the bat, you can 
forget this taking-charge-of-the-world 
business. That’s out. Net even the civil- 
ians would sit still for that. So just put 
it out of your mind. All right? All right. 
Now, ordinarily with a new weapon like 
yourself... 


KRETON: Me? A new weapon? 


Powers: Oh, sure, sure. Forgot to tell 
you: You’ve been classified as a weapon. 
Later on we'll probably be able to figure 
out some peacetime uses for you, but 
right now I want to tell you that Cen- 
tral Intelligence was tickled pink when 
they heard you could read minds, And 
that force-field thing you do—well, that 
just about puts radar out of business. 
Now, ordinarily we’d ship you down to 
the proving ground at Aberdeen—run 
you through some tests—but out of re- 
spect for your status as an alleged 
mammal, we'll skip that phase. But we 
will expect you to provide us with a 
comprehensive list of your various un- 
usual powers—we’ll need sixteen copies 
for immediate distribution. You can get 
on that right away. All Right? All right. 
We'll want to announce your arrival 
ourselves. Want to see you get the best 
possible break, publicity-wise. Roger 
will be very helpful in that area. 


KRETON: (At last breaking in) No, no, 
I'm sorry. I couldn’t allow that. No one 
must know I’m here. It would spoil 
everything. I can’t allow you to print 
one single word. 


POWERS: (Forgetting himself) Mr. Kre- 
ton, just how do you think you’re going 
to stop us? 


(KRETON starts to make his magic ges- 
ture. POWERS ricochets toward the bar) 


powers: (Alarm) All right. All right. 
Just as you say. You're probably right, 
too. (Desperate rationalization) We an- 
nounce we have you, then the damned 
Russians claim they’ve got one too... 
only better, .. . They haven’t got one, 
have they? 


KRETON: No, I'm the only one down here, 
I'm happy to say. 


powers: Well, good. Good. And don’t 
you ever forget, Mr. Kreton, that you 


are a discovery of the United States. 
And I don’t mind saying, right to your 
face, that in my opinion you—just you 
alone—are worth all the H bombs in the 
world combined. 


KRETON: Ah, but I make so much less 
noise! 


POWERS: 
true. 


(New thought) Well, that’s 


KRETON: What a nice general you are! 
I'm so glad I got you instead of 
Lieutenant General Son - of - a - bitch 
Claypoole! 


POWERS: (Pleased) Yes, well, let’s get 
started on that old list, eh? 


(ROGER runs in from the porch, wear- 
ing his hat, carrying a briefcase) 


ROGER: Powers! 


POWERS: Hey, now! Wait a minute, 
Roger; this is a top-level security meet- 
ing. No unauthorized personnel 
either military or civilian. 


ROGER: (Desperately) Powers! Will you 
listen to me? The Russians have dis- 
covered antigravity! 


Powers: Antigravity? 


ROGER: At eleven twenty-six this morn- 
ing every rifle in the free world was 
raised fifteen feet in the air for thirty 
seconds and then lowered again. It’s the 
Russians, obviously. 


PowERS: (Aghast) Who else? 


KRETON: (Curiously) Are you quite sure 
only your rifles were raised? 


ROGER: Apparently. There’s been a com- 
plete news blackout east of the Rhine. 
Tom, this is it: tactical exercise pre- 
paratory to invasion. 


(powers has begun to die with terror) 


KRETON: Oh, General, how wonderful 
this must be for you! Now you'll have 
your chance to fight them with hydro- 
gen bombs, with poison gas, with broken 
beer bottles if necessary .. . to fight 
them in the alleys, to fight them on the 
beeches .. . 


POWERS: (Unamused by this reprise) 
Yes, yes, well, yes... . Rog, you say 
they raised all the rifles? 


ROGER: Every last one of them, Tom. 


Powers: (The mind slowly improvises) 
I suppose, Mr. Kreton, that if they could 
raise rifles, there’s no practical reason 
why they couldn’t successfully raise 
heavier ordnance, too? I mean machine 
guns, tanks, battleships—I don’t suppose 
it would affect aircraft, of course; I 
mean, if they’re up there already, which 
they would be .. . (The enormity of 
it all is too much for him. He sits 
heavily on the sofa) 


KRETON: Of course antigravity is all a 
matter of concentration, really. Quite 
simple once you get the hang of it. 
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ROGER: (Sudden idea) Mr. Kreton! I’m 
doing my broadcast here at home to- 
night. And I think it might be a very 
inspiring thing for Mother and Father 
America if you’d come on as my special 
guest and... 


KRETON: Oh, no, I’m afraid I couldn’t 
do that! But why don’t you interview 
General Powers? He’d make a splendid 
guest. 


(PowERs brightens at the thought) 


Powers: Well, sure, Rog, be happy to go 
on with you, help out in any way I can. 
Don’t hesitate to call on me. 


ROGER: (Stricken) Well, possibly .. . 
possibly. I'll have to call New 
York, see if I can get network clear- 
ance ... (Goes out the hall door) 


Powers: (Puzzled) Clearance? Well, 
that’s old Rog for you. . . . Now, Mr. 
Kreton, we've got a lot of work to do— 
don’t want to waste any time—-so let’s get 
started, shall we? Now, the desk is in 
the library. Remember? And the library 
is right in there. (Briefcase in hand, 
he leads KRETON into the study) sit right 
down here. (KRETON sits at desk) Now, 
if you would be so good as to start 
drawing up that list we agreed on... 
looks like we'll be using you sooner 
than we thought, eh? (powers had given 
KRETON a pen which he holds in the air 
like a wand) You do know how to write, 
don’t you? 


KRETON: Oh, I love writing. (Makes 
elaborate circles and loops, to POWERS’ 
bewilderment) 


Powers: (Uneasily) Good. Try to be as 
brief and concise as possible. Now, 
while you’re scribbling away, I'll be up 
with Rog, planning the big broadcast 
for tonight. (Opens briefcase) Here’re 
some more carbons. (Stacks the carbon 
paper on the desk) 


KRETON: Thank you. 


powers: (Suddenly) Say, you're not 
worried about this antigravity thing, 
are you? 


KRETON: Oh, dear, no! 


powers: Glad to hear it. We'll give em 
the old (Imitates Kreton’s gesture), eh? 


(KRETON giggles. powers laughs hap- 
pily and goes. KRETON makes more 
circles with the pen. Then ROSEMARY 
calls to him from the window. He 
crosses to her, picks her up) 


KRETON: There you are, Rosemary! Were 
you listening all the time? Oh, you are 
wicked! But isn’t it thrilling? One inci- 
dent and the whole’ world is now 
aquiver! You found a mouse? Oh, how 
luscious. (He walks into living room, 
cat in hand) Well, you have your hobby 
and I have mine, . . . Oh, I know you 
don’t like people, but then, I don’t like 
mice. Chacun a son gout. I simply dote 
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on people... . Why? Because of their 
primitive addiction to violence, because 
they seethe with emotions which I find 
bracing and intoxicating. For countless 
ages I have studied them and now I’m 
here to experience them firsthand, to 
wallow shamelessly in their steaming 
emotions . . . and to have fun, fun, 
fun! . How? You were listening, 
weren't you? Well, I do believe I have 
started a war. At least, I hope so. After 
all, that’s what I came down here to see! 
I mean, it’s the one thing they do really 
well. Oh, I can’t-think what will happen 
next. (He crosses to a globe of the world. 
He ponders it thoughtfully) Rosemary, 
advise me. Do I dare? Yes? Well, then 
why not go whole hog? Metaphor! (He 
gestures, and the globe explodes. He 
looks at it in wild alarm) Oh, dear! 
That was a bit much. ... But very 
pretty! (Laughing delightedly, he ac- 
complishes a small jig) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


Scene Two 
Early evening of the same day as the 
previous scene. 


The aide is at the porch door. REBA 
watches the television set in the study. 





In the living room, RocER is on the air. 
He wears his toupee. One television 
technician holds a boom mike while the 
other operates a portable camera. Ppow- 
ERS sits out of camera range, nervously 
studying a massive script. 


ROGER: Mother and Father America, have 
you had your milk today? Pour your- 
self a glass of Cloverdale, the milkier 
milk .. . look at that white foamy good- 
ness, rich in those lactic acids your body 
needs. (Puts milk down untouched) 
And now, what sort of day has it been? 
Well, it’s been quite a day. Not since 
those dark hours before Munich has 
the free world been so close to the 
precipice of total war. As you know, 
this morning at eleven twenty-six the 
Russians launched a new antigravity 
force which suspended all the rifles in the 
free world some fifty feet off the ground. 
Then, late this afternoon at the U.N., 
Moscow, in an obvious move to avert 
suspision, accused the United States of 
lifting all the rifles in the Communist 
world one hundred seven feet off the 
ground. Meanwhile unrest has marked 
the day all around the globe. In Burma, 
angry crowds sawed the American min- 
ister in half and committed other dip- 
lomatic improprieties. ... But one thing 
is certain—in the next few hours we 
will know the answer to the big ques- 
tion: war or peace. And I predict that 
no matter what—and get this, Nikita 


POWERS: Well, Roger, actually, it's a bit hush-hush. At the moment 
I'm on detached service from the Laundry Corps . . . 
ROGER: You can trust me, Tom boy. I'm sure there aren't any spies 
listening in tonight. 

(Eddie Mayehoff, Philip Coolidge, John Hallow, Earl Montgomery) 
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Kruschev and your gang—Mother and 
Father America are ready. Come what 
may, we are ready. And now for our 
special guest—a man who needs no 
introduction, a great American soldier: 
Major General Tom Powers. Come on 
over here, Tom boy. (Powers stumbles 
into view. Hearty handclasp. Both men 
wreathed in good will) Howdy, partner. 
(To audience) We were at Harvard 
Business School together. I don’t like to 


think how many years ago that was 
(Laughs) 


POWERS: 
Roger. 


(Laughs) A long time ago, 


ROGER: (Laughs) Yes, a long time ago. 
It’s been quite a career for Major Gen- 
eral Tom Powers. 


PowER: (Carefully) Yes, Rog, I am 
happy to say that the Laundry Corps 
has finally come of age. 


ROGER: What’s your job now, Tom boy? 


POWER: Well, Roger, actually, it’s a bit 
hush-hush. At the moment I’m on 
detached service from the Laundry 
Corps... 


ROGER: (Quickly) You can trust me, 
Tom boy. I’m sure there aren’t any spies 
listening in tonight. (Both laugh long 
at this pleasantry) Well, that’s very in- 
teresting, very illuminating. Now, Tom 
boy, what is your considered opinion of 
the present crisis? 


Powers: (Smiles) Well, Roger, it doesn’t 
look good. 


ROGER: It doesn’t look good, Tom? 


POWER: (Chuckling) No, Roger, it 
doesn’t look good. 


ROGER: Do you believe we've done every- 
thing possible to avert war? 


POWERS: Well... 


ROGER: (Winding up; to audience) I don’t 
need to tell you that we’re getting the 
inside story, the big over-all picture to- 
night from Major General Tom Powers. 
Now tell me, Tom boy, what do you 
think about this antigravity weapon? 
POWERS: I... 


ROGER: (Wound up) Despite the best 
efforts of American science, wouldn’t 
you say they’ve stolen a march on us? 


powers: Well, I... 


rocER: (Inexorable) Indeed they have! 
But it’s only temporary. And, as always, 
American know-how will catch up. 
Now for the big question: if the enemy 
were to strike suddenly—tonight, say— 
would we be ready for them? 


POWERS: 
ie 


ROGER: (Ineluctable) We have never 
been more ready and I predict that 
antigravity will never be a match for 
the morale of a free people. (Techni- 


(Ready for his big moment) 
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cian makes a television speed-up ges- 
ture) Which winds up another half 
hour of “Roger Spelding Faces the 
News.” Mother and Father America, 
have you had your milk today? (He 
pours sloppily, hastily) Remember, this 
Cloverdale seal is your guarantee that 
the milk you serve your family is milk- 
ier. Thank you and good night. 


TECHNICIAN: On the button, Mr. Spel- 
ding. 


ROocER: Thank you, boys. 

TECHNICIAN: Good night, Mr. Spelding. 
Powers: (Crushed) Real treat to be on, 
Rog. 


ROCER: Well, it may be a treat for you, 
but it’s a living hell for me! The first 
visitor from outer space right here in 
this house . . and what do I do? I in- 
terview you! 


(KRETON’S voice mysteriously fills the 
room) 


KRETON’S voice: General Powers! 
POWERS: Yes, sir! 
KRETON’S VOICE: Do bring me the figures 
on radioactive fallout. 
POWERS: Yes, sir! 

(There is a sound of running water) 
KRETON’S voice: And a sponge. 
POWER: A sponge, sir? 
KRETON’S VOICE: Yes. I’m having my first 
bath . . . an extraordinary sensation! 
Powers: Right away. (To ape) Hup! 


(POWERS and ave dash into the study, 
as ELLEN and conraD enter from the 
porch) 


ROGER: (Disapproving) So there you are, 
Ellen. 


ELLEN: Hello, Daddy. 


rocER: I assume that once again you and 
were too busy to watch my 
cast. 


KRETON’S voice: Do hurry, General. 


POWERS: (In the study) I'm coming, I’m 
coming. 


(POWERS, papers in hand, followed by 
the AIDE, pushes into the hall; RocER 
calls to him) 


ROGER: There’s a sponge right in the 
bathroom. 


Powers: (To alvE as they dash upstairs) 
There’s a sponge right in the bathroom! 
CONRAD: What? 

ROGER: Extraordinary! Really extraordi- 
nary! While civilization crashes around 
our heads, Mr, Kreton takes a bath and 
you two are off Heaven knows where. 


conraAD: Ellen was helping me prune my 
walnut trees. 


ELLEN: Then we had a picnic. It was 
lovely. 


conraD: Except for this dumb soldier, 
who had to go with us. 


ROGER: Well, while you were lunching 
alfresco, the entire international situa- 
tion was exploding. We are on the brink 
of another world war .. . and I suggest, 
Conrad, that you get back into uniform 
right away. The Army will need every 
man it can get. I’m sure Powers will let 
you out of here to join up. After all, 
you young chaps need your sleep as 
much as us old gaffers do. So enlist. 
Right away. Before tonight, if possible. 


(A torrent of water sounds from 
above) 


KRETON’S voice: Oh, Mr. Spelding. 


ROGER: Yes, sir. 


KRETON’S VOICE: I seem to have turned 
on the shower by mistake, such a com- 
plex mechanism, General Powers wants 
to know if you'll bring us a mop. 


ROGER: A mop? Yes, sir. Right away, sir! 
(Dashes off through hall door) 


ELLEN: The brink of another world war? 
What is my father talking about? 


conraD: Honey, according to your father, 
this makes the sixth world war we've 
had since Dewey was elected President. 


(ELLEN sits on the sofa) 


ELLEN: I’m sure there won't be another 
war. There just couldn’t be, could there? 


(CONRAD goes to her) 


conraD: Well, with all these maniacs 
running around looose, you can’t ever 
tell; so let’s get married. We'll go in 
town, find a justice of the peace and... 


ELLEN: Darling, I can’t marry you. 
conraD: Why not? 


ELLEN: Well, for one thing, Daddy would 
be furious. 

CONRAD: Daddy? Let me tell you about 
Daddy: You don’t know him the way 
I do, This may come as a shock, but 
last night your father tried to kill me. 
About midnight, I woke up all of a sud- 
den and there he was, standing over me 
with this crazy gleam in his eyes, hold- 
ing this pillow all ready to smother me 
to death. So I sat up and said, real calm, 
“Hi, Mr. Spelding, and what can I do 
for you, sir?” Then he just lost his head 
and started screaming. “Mayberry,” he 
screamed, “if you don’t stop making 
those funny noises in your sleep”—me 
who never makes a sound—‘I’ll ram 
this pillow down your throat.” And he 
would, too. I could tell by those crazy 
eyes of his rolling around. So don’t you 
see, honey, I can’t go back to that room 
again, and that’s why we got to get 
married. 


ELLEN: But Daddy... 


conraD: Look, if Daddy thought it would 
get me out of his bedroom tonight, he’d 
sell you into white slavery. 
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KRETON: Oh, you've started . . . good! Don't mind me. | won't make 
a sound. I'll just sit here, and watch. 
(Cyril Ritchard, Conrad Janis, Diana van der Vlis) 





ELLEN: Oh, darling, I just can’t marry 
you. Not really. 


conraDp: Why not... really? 


ELLEN: Well, for one thing you don’t 


have any ... drive. 


conrap: No drive? With my own two 
hands, I built my house .. . 


ELLEN: I didn’t mean it that way. What 
I mean by drive is, well, someone who 
has . . . lots of energy and someone 
who's, well, famous .. . 


conraD: You mean someone like Mother 
and Father America’s least accurate 
news analyst? 


ELLEN: Oh, I know there’s a lot wrong 
with Daddy .. . but the point is, Con- 
rad, you don’t even want to be rich and 
famous. You’re not even worldly. 


conraD: Not worldly! I spent a year at 
the University of Virginia. I majored in 
“worldly.” 

ELLEN: Darling, you’re sweet. But maybe 
what I really want .. . what I really 
need . . . is somebody who’d drag me 
around by the hair... 


conraD: All you have to do is let it grow. 


(Seizes her by the hair. Tangled in 
one another’s arms, they fall back 
onto the sofa) 


ELLEN: Oh, Conrad... 


(She relaxes weakly into his arms as 
KRETON, dressed as a Confederate gen- 
eral, enters from the hallway) 
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KRETON: Oh, you've started .. . good! 
Don’t mind me. I won’t make a sound. 
I'll just sit here, and watch. 


(KRETON sits attentively as the chil- 
dren untangle. The Ale crosses un- 
obtrusively from hall to the porch, 
where he resumes guard duty) 


ELLEN: (Severely) We've been through 
that this morning, Mr. Kreton. It isn’t 
nice .. . and what’re you wearing? 


KrETON: Dashing, isn’t it? I'm a Con- 
federate general. I was planning to wear 
it at Bull Run. . . . Why aren’t you in 
uniform, Conrad? 


conrAD: Because I’m not going to fight 
anybody. And just what’s going on, 
anyway? 


ELLEN: Yes. This morning I thought you 
said you were going to take over the 
world. Well, why haven’t you? You've 
had all day ... 


KRETON: I decided not to. More fun to 
observe. 


conraD: I don’t get it. This morning 
everything was nice and peaceful and 
now all of a sudden everybody wants 
me to run out and join the Army. 


KRETON: (Carefully) Well, you see, it’s 
those wicked Russians. They have this 
dreadful new weapon. And you know 
how mechanically minded they are. 


conraD: And that’s why we've got to 
fight them? 
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KrETON: Apparently. (Nervously) Well, 
don’t look so accusingly at me. It’s not 
my fault. 


ELLEN: But you could stop it. 


KRETON: No, no, no. That wouldn’t be 
right. Stand on your own two feet. 
Rally to the colors. Conrad, to arms! 


ELLEN: Mr. Kreton, Conrad doesn’t be- 
lieve in fighting. 


KRETON: (To conraD) But .. . how will 
you answer your children when they 
ask, “Daddy, what did you do in the 
big war?” 

CONRAD: Oh, no, not that one. 


KRETON: Has that argument been pro- 
pounded before? 


CONRAD: Yes. 


KRETON: It seemed emotionally correct. 
The pitch was perfect. Conrad, I don’t 
entirely understand you. Do you love 
your country? 


conraD: Uh-huh. 


KRETON: Then don’t you want to slaugh- 
ter its enemies? 


conraD: (Shaking his head) Uh-huh. 


KRETON: That is the wrong answer. That 
is not a proper mid-twentieth-century 
sentiment. Come now, Conrad, you 
know that deep down inside you're a 
warm, passionate human being like the 
rest. After all, the Jefferson Davis Motel, 


Cottage D the four telephone 
books ... 


conrRaD: That has nothing to do with it. 


KRETON: Oh, yes, it does. Sex and ag- 
gression—exactly the same thing. I’m 
sure in your heart you want to fight 
side by side with your buddies. 


ELLEN: No, Conrad’s different. 


KRETON: But surely he has the same 
patriotic responses as General Powers 
and your father and (Points to ame at 
the door) that young man there. 


CONRAD: No, I just want to be let alone. 
I'm a peace-loving man who grows 
English walnuts 


KRETON: Until emotional stimuli are ap- 
plied. Such as (Recites) the Declaration 
of Independence; with malice toward 
none .. .”; Mount Rushmore; Ars Gratia 
Artis. . . . Conrad, aren’t your hackles 
rising? 

CONRAD: No, my hackles are unstirred. 


KRETON: (Sharply) Oh, don’t be so ex- 
asperating. You’re supposed to respond 
violently to certain combinations of 
words and music. All primitives can be 


lashed to fever pitch by selected major 
chords. 


CONRAD: Not me. 


ELLEN: He’s right. And you really ought 
to be proud of him. I am, generally. 





KRETON: Proud of someone who per- 
versely tries not to be what he is? But 
of course he’s the same as everyone else. 
He has to be. Look at that tiny cortex! 
This rebellion is simply an act of the 
will, nothing more. 


CONRAD: Maybe it is, but I believe in 
self-control. Nobody’s rousing me to 
fight anybody, 


KRETON: May I have a go at it? 


ELLEN: (Warningly) Now .. . no tricks. 


(KRETON arranges CONRAD center stage. 
CONRAD, puzzled, stands, arms at his 
sides) 


KRETON: No tricks. I shall stir him emo- 
tionally .. . in his own terms. (Clears 
his throat) Relax, Conrad. Better get 
your hanky out. You will probably cry, 
but it’s for your own sake. (Begins to 
sing emotionally) 


There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Into the land of my dreams, 
Where the nightingales are singing 
And a white moon beams. 


(No reaction from CONRAD. KRETON 
then crosses to telephone, He sings 
into it) 
Hello, Central, give me No Man’s Land. 
My daddy’s there . .. my mama told me. 


(Blends into) 


Over there, over there, 
Send the word, send the word over 
there,* 


(He has marched back to the impas- 
sive conraD. He takes his pulse: no 
response. He pulls out more stops) 


Abraham Lincoln. Ann Rutledge: “The 
world may little note nor long remember 
.. .” Barbara Frietchie. 


{conraD looks at ELLEN with alarm. 
KRETON takes this as a chink in his 
armor. He bellows) 


When Johnny comes marching home 
again, tra-la, tra-la, 

When Johnny comes marching home 
again, tra-la, tra-la. 


(Intones) 


In Texas, Davy Crocket stood by his 
guns. Remember the Alamo! Remember 
the Maine! Remember Eroll Flynn on 
the Burma Road! (Takes conrap’s pulse 
again: it has begun to leap. Quickly 
KRETON maneuvers him into a chair. 
Then he kneels beside him. This is the 
heavy artillery. Sings) 


Comin’ in on a wing and a prayer... 

Comin’ in on a wing and a prayer... 

Tho’ there’s one motor gone, we can 
still carry on, 

Comin’ in on a wing and a prayer! | 


* Copyright 1917/Copyright Renewal 1945 
Leo Feist Inc. 
+ Copyright 1943 Robbins Music Corporation. 
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(The tears are now streaming down 
KRETON’S face as he breaks off. A heart- 
rending moment. Then he turns to 
CONRAD, hardly able to contain his 
emotion) 


And, Conrad, it’s for Mother. 


conrad: (Reasonably) Then let Mother 
go fight. 


ELLEN: She'd love it, too. Conrad’s 
mother was a major in the WACs. She’s 
terribly military. 


conrap: A first-class fighting woman. 
(KRETON is shattered) 


KRETON: Is nothing sacred? I don’t want 
to seem a sentimental old silly, but, 
well, I would’ve enlisted like a shot if 
someone had appealed to me the way 
I did to you. I can’t think what went 
wrong. Your pulse was leaping like 
a hero. 


ELLEN: You really ought to leave him 
alone, Mr. Kreton. 


KRETON: Of course I admit I’m not in 
very good voice. 


ELLEN: That’s not true. You sang very 
nicely some of it was awfully touching. 


KRETON: No, no, you're just saying that. 
It was an awful bust. 


(In the doorway, the ame, reduced to 
quiet tears, blows his nose) 


ane: | thought it was wonderful, sir! 


KRETON: (Startled) Oh! Well, aren’t you 

nice to say so! (To conrap) Now there 
. there is a man, Just listen to him. 
(Gestures) 


AIDE’S MIND: (Imitates the staccato sound 
of a machine gun) This one’s for me. 
(Machine gun again) And this one’s for 
that babe with the crazy build. Yeah, I 
been watching you shaking it around 
this house. And you been watching me, 
watching you, driving me mad. 


ELLEN: Why, he’s thinking about me! 


aine: (Coming to) I didn’t say a word, 
miss. (But his mind is out of control) 


AIDE’s MIND: We don’t need words, wo- 
man, not you and me. We both of us 
knew that night old Lead-Ass and me 
walked into this house and you gave me 
the eye. Bells rang. The earth moved. 
It was like there was nobody in the 
world, just you and me, and the black, 
burning night exploding like a thous- 
and Roman candles... 


KRETON: (Entranced) A thousand what? 


AIDE: Roman candles. You know. (He 
ineffectually pantomimes a Roman 
candle) 


conraD: (Dangerously) I propose, sir, 
you discontinue this line of thought. 


ELLEN: ©.:, no, no! It’s fascinating . . . 
really. 


Alve: I’m sorry, miss. 


ELLEN: That's all right. I know you can’t 
help it. 


KRETON: My dear, you must marry him 
too. I'm sure the three of you would 
make a lovely couple. 


conraD: Come on, let’s knock all this 
off .. . right now. 


ELLEN: Conrad! (Rises) Don’t be so 
stuffy. Actually, you should be flattered 
men find me attractive! (She faces the 
alarmed AIDE) 


alwe’s MIND: And your hungry eyes, 
begging me, imploring me, entreating 
me to take you in my powerful arms, 
my potent thighs... 


CONRAD: (Furious) Now, damn it! 


AIDE’s MIND: Like a great sea surging, 
I take you, whimpering with ecstacy .. . 


(CONRAD, with a scream, swings at the 
AIDE and misses. They fall on the floor, 
fighting wildly. xreton is delighted. 
ELLEN is furious but excited) 


ELLEN: Conrad, stop that! Stop that this 
minute! 

KRETON: Ah, the vibrations! You could 
cut them with a knife! 


(CONRAD is now on his back, being 
pounded) 


ELLEN: Conrad, stop! .. . Well, hit him! 
Conrad, don’t let him do that to you! 
Hit him back! (To xKreton) Will you 
stop this? 


KRETON: Not for the world! I love it. 
They love it. You love it! 


(With a cry, ELLEN hurls herself onto 
the fighting men) 


KRETON: That’s right, Ellen! Save him! 
Save him! 


(Now all three roll about the floor, 
while KRETON jumps up and down 
with excitement. In the midst of this 
confusion, POWERS, carrying a mop, 
and ROGER, carrying a bucket, enter 
from the hall) 


POWERS: 
here? 


(Bellowing) What’s going on 


(KRETON tries to shove POWERS into the 
fight) 
KRETON: Jump in. 
They’re tiring! 


... Jump in, quickly! 


(But PoweRs assumes a military 
stance) 


Powers: Captain! Captain! Attention! 


(The ate leaps to his feet and stands 
at attention. ELLEN and CONRAD stagger 
to their feet) 


ROGER: (Delighted by the debacle) Con- 
rad’s gone berserk! I knew he would. 
That boy is deranged. 


POWERS: (To aipE) What are you doing 
to those two civilians? 


Aline: Protecting myself, sir. 
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ELLEN: It was his mind... 
conraD: (Gasping) A foul, filthy mind... 


ROGER: (To ELLEN) Conrad turned on 
you, didn’t he, Ellen? I suppose he tried 
to kill you. 


Powers: (Sternly addressing the Awe) 
Captain, I will have discipline. You un- 
derstand me? Discipline. What is an 
army, I ask you, but discipline? Theirs 
not to reason why; theirs but to do or 
die. . . . Straighten that blouse. Return 
to your post. (The awe goes out onto 
porch as powers shouts after him) And 
tomorrow you go back to Claypoole, 
where you belong. (Throws the mop 
after the AIDE) 


ROGER: Don’t be too hard on the lad, 
Tom boy. He was defending my little 
girl here. 


ELLEN: Oh, no, he wasn’t. “Whimpering 
with ecstasy,” indeed. 


KRETON: I’m limp with excitement. It all 
started when I tried to appeal to this 
boy to join the Army in his country’s 
hour of peril. 


ROGER: (To conraD) Slacker is an ugly 
word, Conrad. 


ELLEN: Conrad’s a pacifist and willing 
to fight for it, 


KRETON: A pacifist with a hard right, a 
stealthy left jab and a sly knee to the 
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POWERS: What's going on here? 
KRETON: Jump in. 


(Diana van der Vlis, Edward Andrews, John Hallow, Conrad Janis, 
Cyril Ritchard, Earl Montgomery) 


groin. .. . And may I add, that in his 
heart there was blood lust. 


powers: Well, I can’t let the troops rape 
and loot. Doesn’t look right for the 
Laundry Corps. Captain! 


(Goes out onto porch. ELLEN caresses 
the battered CONRAD) 


ELLEN: Darling, where does it hurt? 
conrap: All over. 

ELLEN: Poor angel. (She kisses him) 
ROGER: Ellen, go to your room. 


ELLEN: Certainly not. I’m going to marry 
Conrad. Tonight. 


(ROGER is appalled) 


ROGER: You ... you would voluntarily 
share the bed of this . . . Oh, Ellen, you 
can’t. It’s a living hell. I know. 


ELLEN: I'll take my chances. 

rocER: Is this your last word on the 
subject? 

ELLEN: Yes, Daddy. Wasn’t Conrad sim- 
ply wonderful! 

KRETON: (With pleasure) Bestial .. . 
absolutely bestial! Complete reversion 
to type. Couldn’t be better! 


ROGER: Then I wash my hands of both 
of you. 


conraD: Now, don’t do that, sir. After 


all, you may have lost a roommate, but 
you've gained a son... Dad. (Goes to 


. . . Jump in, quickly! They're tiring! 
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embrace ROGER, who holds the bucket 
between them) 


ROGER: Revolting! Go! Go! 
ELLEN: Come on, darling! 


(ELLEN and CONRAD go out the porch 
door, POWERS re-enters; he has mys- 
teriously regained the mop. The AIDE 
is again at his post) 


ROGER: She’ll never sleep again. My own 
child! (Goes upstairs) 


PowERS: (To the ame) Detail a man as 
escort. This is a military establishment 
and must be run as such. (Tries to 
salute, but the mop is in the way. Dis- 
traught, he puts it down) 


awe: (Saluting) Yes, sir, General. (Fol- 
lows ELLEN and CONRAD off stage) 


KRETON: I do wish they’d have a proper 
wedding, with all the barbaric splendor 
of their tribe, but . . . Oh, General! 
I completely forgot to tell them the 
great news. 


POWERS: What news is that, sir? 


KRETON: War! I have arranged a sneak 
attack for tonight. The good ones always 
start with a sneak attack. 


PowERS: You arranged this? 


KRETON: Yes, in exactly forty-seven 
minutes. Zero hour. You see, I was so 
troubled by that antigravity, I couldn’t 
sit still. And since no one else was do- 
ing anything except talk, I took the bull 
by the horns and launched the bombers 
myself. 


(Powers is stunned. He pours himself 
a heavy drink) 


POWERS: You? Well, at last the old eagle 
strikes. (He sinks into a chair) 

KRETON: Exactly. Isn’t it thrilling? 
(Deflated) Yes, thrilling. 


(KRETON looks at him curiously) 


POWERS: 


KRETON: I must say you don’t seem 
awfully keen. 


Powers: Oh, no, I’m keen. . . . “Into the 
valley of death rode the six hundred,” 
and all that. 


KRETON: Your spirits are flagging. Oh, 
General, do buck up! (Sighs) Well, here 
we go again. 


(Kneels beside the general—eractly 
the same position he took with con- 
RAD. He hands powers a handkerchief. 
Then he sings) 


There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Into the land of my dreams. 


(PowERS begins to cry) 


Where the nightingales are singing 
And a white moon beams. 


(On the last line, powers has joined 
him: a high barber-shop tenor) 


CURTAIN 





ACT THREE 


It is half an hour later. 


The awe is arranging a large map of 
South America on the mantelpiece while 
GENERAL POWERS, holding a drink, directs 
operations. In the study, a wireless radio 
has been installed. Maps are strewn 
about the floor of the living room. 


powers: A little more to the left. (The 
AIDE moves the map to the right) I said 
left, Captain. You do know left from 
right, don’t you? 


AIDE: 
place) 


Yes, sir. (Moves the map into 


Powers: You must’ve learned something 
at West Point besides treachery and 
conniving ... 


alpe: (Softly) Yes, sir. 
powers: Looting and raping. 
AIDE: Yes, sir. 


(KRETON dashes down the stairs, his 
arms full of toy airplanes) 


KRETON: What a nice war room this is 
getting to be! (He hands Powers two 
airplanes) Now, these are your bombers, 
General, and you’re the enemy. 


Powers: I’m what? 


KRETON: Just for now. This will give 
you an idea of what’s going to happen 
in seventeen minutes. ... So pay atten- 
tion. This is my war plan. (He puts 
planes on coffee table) Here is my 
fighter base and that’s the enemy’s 
bomber base under the chair. (He indi- 
cates the chair by the door. POWERS 
looks at him, mystified) Well, go on, 
General. Bomber base. That’s you. Un- 
der the chair. (powers reluctantly ar- 
ranges his planes under the chair) Now 
this is Buenos Aires behind the sofa 
and the sofa itself is the Andes. And 
the captain’s standing on Washintgon. 
(The awe leaps away) It’s a bit com- 
plicated . . . but fun! Now, six hours 
before zero hour, I take off. (He takes 
off with a zooming noise. POWERS watches 
in alarm) Then the enemy’s radar picks 
me up over the Andes. You be radar, 
Captain. 


powers: (Curtly) Well, go on. Be radar. 


(The awe picks up portable antenna 
from the television set and puts it on 
his head. Happily, he makes beep- 
beep noises) 


KRETON: Then the enemy takes off. Well, 
go on, General. You’re the enemy. Take 
off. (POWERS, arms spread, takes off, 
buzzing hoarsely. xreton circles him 
ominously. POWERS retreats around the 
sofa. KRETON leaps onto the sofa) Now 
I’m coming at you out of the sun. We’re 
over Utah now. I’m gaining altitude. 
(Leaps from the sofa. powers darts to 
the door) 
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ave: Look out, General! Enemy fighters 
at two o’clock! 


(KRETON is upon POWERS) 


KRETON: Now we have a dog fight! 
(Powers fights valiantly with his planes. 
But he is clearly doomed) And now 
I blow you up. BOOM! (powers imi- 
tates the sound of a plane hurtling to 
earth) Clobbered! A glorious victory! 


(KRETON flies his planes serenely back 
to the coffee table. He lands them 
and sits down, delighted) 


powers: Take off that radar, Captain. 
Police the area. I'm going to have dis- 
cipline around here or know the reason 
why. 


(The ane removes antenna. He starts 
to pick up the scattered maps and 
airplanes) 


KRETON: Oh, and I shall need some 
ground troops. I shall want three boxes 
of soldiers. Do get them. Right away. 
(The ate looks bewildered) You know: 
little ones. Coldstream Guards will do. 
We'll put them over there by the tele- 
vision. That’s London. 


powers: On the double, Captain. Pri- 
ority 1-A 


(The awe runs out porch door) 


KRETON: Well, what do you think of my 
plan, General? 


powers: Am I to understand that this, 
ah, tactical demonstration is for real? 


KRETON: Of course, “for real.” I confess 
there were times today when I wanted 
to tell you, but then I thought: No! let 
it come as a wonderful surprise for 
General. 


POWERS: Well, it’s certainly a surprise. 


KRETON: And now let’s go listen to the 
wireless in the bathroom. (Leads pow- 
ERS into the study) 


powers: That’s the study. 


KRETON: So it is. I keep making these 
curious blunders. It must be all the 
excitement. The world’s beginning to 
vibrate . . . ever so thrilling! (Continues 
to play with his airplanes while PowERS 
listens to the headphones) 


POWERS: I guess you're right. Complete 
mobilization in Russia. 


KRETON: How exciting! 
(Wireless signals. powers listens again) 


Powers: Operation Meat Chopper, Phase 
One, to be activated in Argentina at 
twenty hundred. Like you said . . . this 
is it. (He pours himself a drink) Sure 
I couldn’t interest you in a little snort? 


KRETON: Oh, no. No, thank you. (Curi- 
ously) You must be terribly thirsty. 
That’s your fourth “snort” since the 
broadcast. 


‘KRETON: 


Powers: (Laughs amiably) Hey, now! 
No counting! Actually, relaxes tension. 


KRETON: Are you tense? 


powers: Of course. War. All keyed up. 
Alert. Eve of battle. 


Do have another, I enjoy 
watching you drink fermented vegeta- 
tion. It’s having such an effect on your 
vibrations. (Pours him another drink) 
Here you are. Imbibe your fire water. 


Powers: Well, thanks. Here’s mud in 
your eye. (Drinks) 


KRETON: What a happy thought! 


Powers: (Suddenly confidential) You 
know, for a while there last night you 
had me worried. Yes, sir, you won't be- 
lieve it, but I damn near had you fig- 
ured out as one of those .. . well, fellow 
travelers—a parlor pink—and I don’t 
mind telling you I was pretty depressed. 
Upset. Scared. But now .. . well, you’re 
okay (He makes “okay” gesture with 
thumb and forefinger) In my book. 
We're in this together . . . comrades-in- 
arms. 


KRETON: Buddies? 


POWERS: Buddies. (They clasp hands 
warmly. Then Powers turns grave) I 
suppose we're going to win right away, 
aren’t we? 


KRETON: (Evasively) I should think so. 


PowERS: They've got the bomb, too, you 
know. 


KRETON: Oh, I hope so! 


(He makes a ghastly bombing noise 
with one of the planes powers slumps 
back in his chair) 


Powers: (Distraught) Don’t. Please. I 

beg of you. (More calmly) My nerves 
. aren’t very steady. 1... well, I 

can’t stand loud noises. Never could. 


KRETON: But you're a soldier. I mean, 
all those wars you’ve been in. Why, the 
twentieth century is noted for its wars. 
. . . I can just see you now, bayonet 
in hand, leading your men through the 
barbed wire. . . . You have fought, 
haven’t you? 


powers: (Slowly) Well, in the field, no. 
. . . You see, during the last war I got 
interested in laundry ... 


KRETON: Laundry? 


Powers: (Warming up) Major logistical 
problem, laundry. Mobile units. Lot of 
big decisions to make in that area: kind 
of soap to use, things like that. Decided 
finally on Snow Chip Flakes. Fine 
lather, Good detergent. Doesn’t harm 
the fabric and has bluing already built 
in, which cut down our expenditures by 
two million dollars. All my idea... . 
Then of course you've heard of the 
Powers Mobile Laundry Unit K. 
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KRETON: No. You see, I don’t like 
laundry. 


powers: (Growing progressively drunk- 
er, gets to his feet and becomes a mobile 
laundry unit) Well, you'll like this. All 
my own design, too. Put the laundry 
here. Dirtier the better. Stuff it in this 
opening. Slam the door shut. Pull the 
lever. Whoosh, Feel that hot water cir- 
culating? Now—and get this, it’s auto- 
matic—soap is shot through the water. 
Detonated. Like puffed wheat. Got the 
idea from a cereal box, believe it or 
not. Snap, crackle, pop. 


(Wireless signals. KRETON answers it. 
He listens a moment, eagerly) 


KRETON: Some Chinese students have 
just blown up the Burmese Embassy in 
Peiping! 


powers: Always admired the Chinese, 
great little people, born laundrymen. 
Naturals. 


(KRETON pours POWERS another drink) 
KRETON: Put some more mud in my eye. 


powers: Well, all right. Just one more 
little drinkee. Good for the heart. 
(Drinks up) 


KRETON: Something awfully peculiar is 
happening to your vibrations. . . . I do 
believe you’re coming apart. 


powers: Nonsense. Just relaxed. (He 
tries to get up, but can’t; he sits back 
heavily) Perfect coordination . . . of 
the nation. (Secretely sings a stanza of 
the Marine Corps hymn) 


We're the finest ever seen. 
And we glory in the title of United 
States Marines. 


(A long pause. Then, craftily) I don’t 
suppose you could do anything about 
that son of a bitch Claypoole, could 
you? 


KRETON: Run over him with a car? Make 
it look like an accident? 


powers: (Sudden enthusiasm) Hey, now 
. . . | (Reality intervenes) No, no, 
wouldn’t look right. . . . but that’s the 
right idea. (Wireless signals. Powers 
answers it unsteadily. He listens a mo- 
ment: mounting horror) Great Scott! 


KRETON: What’s happened? Has the 
fighting begun? 


Powers: Worse than that. Strat. Air and 
Com. Air Int. have been combined. 
Emergency measure. And you know 
what that means? A whole new T.O. 
at the Pentagon, And do you know who 
will get my nice office with the three 
windows and the big mahogany desk 
and the waiting room? Claypoole! He’s 
always wanted it. I tell you, Kreton, 
war is hell. That’s what you fellows on 
the outside never realize. 
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KRETON: (Soothingly) Now, now, it’s 
not as bad as all that, I’m sure. 


POWERS: No, I’ve seen it happen before 
too many times. Mr. Kreton, if there is 
one thing that destroys an army’s mo- 
rale and discipline, it is a major war. 
Everything goes to hell. Lose more 
damned sheets and pillow cases. Your 
laundry’s a wreck! (Tries to pour him- 
self a drink: the bottle’s empty. Still 
talking, he wanders into the living room. 
KRETON addresses himself to his war 
plan) And another thing, if it weren’t 
for this war that you started, I’d’ve 
made permanent B.G. in January. But 

. well, from here on in it’s strictly 
the blood-and-guts boys, while the 
really good men are lost in the shuffle. 
Combat generals, that’s all you'll read 
about, tearing around in tanks and 
planes, spending money like water. 
They never met a payroll. (He has 
found a bottle on the console and he 
returns to the study) I was on my way. 
Two stars. Three stars. Four stars. 
General of the Army Thomas R. Pow- 
ers. Why not? And why not President 
Thomas R. Powers? (He looks hopefully 
at KRETON, but KRETON merely smiles. 
Broken, powers turns away) But not 
now. No. (PoweERs is now in the hall- 
way. He stands, crumbling, in the 
archway) I'll be sent overseas, Prob- 
ably be killed: stray bullet, shrapnel, 
or one of those damned jeep drivers 
will run into something. And I used to 
be so happy. The Army was my home. 
(Lacrymose) My life. I loved that laun- 
dry. Mr. Kreton, I never wanted to be 
killed in a jeep. I. . . I just wanted 
to be President. 


(He turns and staggers upstairs, sob- 
bing quietly. KRETON gathers his maps 
and goes into the living room) 


KRETON: Now, General Powers... (He 
looks about, puzzled) General? General 
Powers? (Then he looks upstairs and 
understands) I’m afraid poor General 
Powers is now adrift in the Land of 
Nod. 


(CONRAD enters. He is carrying ELLEN 

in his arms) 
KRETON: (Alarmed) What’s happened? 
An accident? Oh, but of course: ancient 
tribal custom: the warrior and his mate! 
(CONRAD puts ELLEN down) Oh, how I 
wish I could’ve been there, throwing 
rice! Anyway, you’re back just in time 
for the sneak attack. 


ELLEN: What sneak attack? 


KRETON: Tonight! You remember that 
parlor trick this morning? Raising the 
rifles? Well, they think you did it and 
you think they did it—a typical chain 
of events. And now in roughly ten 
minutes—boom! 


ELLEN: But you're going to stop it, 
aren’t you? 


KRETON: Stop it? My dear girl, I started 
it! 
ELLEN: But you can’t want a war... 


KRETON: Of course I want a war. After 
all, I missed the Civil War, so the next 
best thing is to have one of my very 
own right here. (conrap starts to re- 
monstrate) Oh, Conrad, such thoughts! 
Why are you so perverse? Why can’t 
you be like other boys? And I had such 
hopes for you this evening, rolling about 
the floor, strangling the captain. So did 
Ellen. After all, that’s why she married 
you. 


ELLEN: That wasn’t the only reason ... 


conraD: (Patiently) I admit sometimes 
we get overexcited, but nobody wants 
a war, because nobody wants to be 
killed. 


KRETON: Well, every game has its penal- 
ties. I must say I would never have 
dreamed that one day I should be trying 
to convince a lower primate that he 
should behave like a lower primate. 
Dear Conrad, war is your specialty. 
Historians love you for it. I love you 
for it. After all, not only is it fun, it’s 
creative! Your best scientific discov- 
eries are made in wartime: the atom 
bomb, radar, luncheon meat. And think 
of all that travel! Getting away from 
home, making new acquaintances, in- 
dulging in amatory dalliance with 
strangers. So broadening. And then: the 
delirium of battle, the rush of adrenalin 
to the head as the trumpets sound AT- 
TACK! Conrad, war is the principal art 
form of your race. You must force your- 
self to conform. Be uninhibited. Be 
yourself, Cruel. Relentless. Slash, bite, 
scratch ... ! 


conraD: Look, I put it to you simply: 
I do not want to be killed. Ellen does 
not want to be killed. That tin-headed 
general does not want to be killed. Even 
Ellen’s deranged father .. . 


ELLEN: (Angrily) Conrad! 


KRETON: (Delighted) You see? That’s 
the way it starts. A quarrel. The air 
vibrates. My dear children, don’t you 
know what you are? What you all are? 
Savages, bloodthirsty savages. That’s 
why you’re my hobby. That’s why I’ve 
returned to the Dark Ages of an insig- 
nificant planet in a minor system circl- 
ing a small and rather chilly sun to 
enjoy myself, to see you at your most 
typical... 


CONRAD: So maybe we’re not vegetables 
like you. 


KRETON: (Stung) I am not a vegetable. 
I am a mammal. The optimum work of 
nature. 


(REBA enters from kitchen) 


REBA: Oh, there you are, Mr. Kreton. 
Did Roger talk to you about anything? 
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KRETON: No, he hasn’t asked me to leave 
yet. He forgot. But he'll remember 
tomorrow. 


REBA: Oh, good. I must say one thing, 
if there’s really going to be a war, 
which I doubt—you know how wrong 
Roger can be—we’ve got to bé ready. 
(To KRETON) So I’ve been out buying 
little things for the house. And food for 
the deep freezer. (To conrad) Conrad, 
everything’s in the car. Come on now 
and help me bring them in. (Takes 
CONRAD’s arm) It won't take a minute. 


CONRAD: Mrs. Spelding, Ellen and I were 
married tonight. 


rREBA: Oh, Conrad, don’t be silly. Now, 
come on. The rib roasts are in the back 
seat on the floor. The soldier is un- 
loading the trunk and .. . (She leads 
CONRAD of) 


(ELLEN stares at KRETON with horror 
and loathing) 


KRETON: Well,I must say this is your best 
vibration so far. Your very best. You 
are absolutely bathed in malevolence. 


ELLEN: I could murder you. 


KRETON: (Excited) Go on! Go on! De- 
nounce me. 


ELLEN: Oh, you . . . you vampire! 


KRETON: Eh? Vampire? Oh, I wouldn't 
dream of drinking blood. Not even 
yours, dear girl. Ugh! 


ELLEN: Not blood. Emotions. You're go- 
ing to blow us all up for the sake of 
your damned vibrations. (She collapses 
on the sofa and bursts into tears. He 
comforts her) 


KRETON: Now, now, poor little savage 
on a_ forgotten world, don’t weep. 
Neither of us can help what you are. 
(Then briskly) So let’s make the best 
of it, shall we? (He sits beside her on 
the sofa) No tears. After all, you’re 
married. Things are going great guns 
for everybody. Oh, I tell you it is a 
dream come true, my being here. If only 
Delton 4 could see me now! 


ELLEN: Please, you can’t do this... 
you just can’t. 


KRETON: (Blithely ignoring her) He'll 
have a fit. You see, you’re not supposed 
to have a war just yet. So now all the 
history books will have to be rewritten. 
Such a lark! And Delton 4 will be livid! 
He’s the most awful fussbudget about 
these things. 


(ELLEN controls her tears: an idea has 
occurred to her) 


ELLEN: But aren’t they—Delton 4 and 
so on—aren’t they looking for you? 


KrETON: Of course they are, but the 
odds against being found in time are 
absolutely minuscule. Besides, know- 
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ing my passion for the Civil War, they'll 
look for me back in 1861, never dream- 
ing I'm holed up in 1957. Practically 
one of the family. 


ELLEN: If you wanted to get in touch 
with them, how would you? 


KRETON: But I don’t want to get in 
touch with them. Ever again. 


ELLEN: But if you did. 


KRETON: Through the mind, like every- 
thing else. Concentration. (Gets to his 
feet, looks at the clock) Well, I must 
get into my battle togs. Zero hour is 
almost upon us. I’m getting all shivery. 
(He starts to go; then he stops. He 
smiles at her indulgently) I know that 
you think you can trick me into stop- 
ping this attack, but you can’t, so don’t 
even try. After all, I’m doing it for you. 
Also, if you’re a very good girl, Gen- 
eral Powers might just let you watch 
the bombing on the monitor: it should 
be dazzling! A whole forest of mush- 
room clouds! Delton 4 will expire with 
rage! 


(KRETON, singing gaily, runs upstairs. 
ELLEN, now intensely resolved, rises 
and crosses to the fireplace. She mo- 
tions to the vase, concentrating. A 
sound of magic. The vase rises errat- 
ically; it hovers in the air, then drops 
back into place. Concentrating with 
all her might, she gets it to rise again. 
This time, after a number of odd 
gyrations, it settles. Desperate but 
hopeful, ELLEN returns to the sofa, her 
eyes shut as she murmurs over and 
over again) 


ELLEN: Delton 4... Delton 4. . .Delton 
| See 


(The awe runs in from the terrace, 
carrying three boxes of toy soldiers) 


ape: Beg your pardon, miss, have you 
seen the general? 


ELLEN: (Ignores him) Delton 4. 


(The awe decides that this may be 
the moment) 


awe: (Shyly) I... I’m sorry about 
what happened. But I couldn’t help 
what I was thinking. We’re hot-blooded 
people where I come from. That’s Mari- 
etta, Ohio. And I was born in April, 
too. That’s Taurus, the bull. And some- 
times, I guess, we just get carried away. 
Well, I’m sorry, miss . . . miss? 


(He decides at last that he is being 
snubbed. Sadly, he starts upstairs just 
as POWERS and ROGER descend, quar- 
reling. The awe stands to one side, 
trying to get POWERS’ attention) 


ROGER: You've got to let me break this 
story! 


(POWERS is rumpled, unmade 
already hung-over) 


powers: Sorry, Rog, can’t do it. The 
whole thing is out of hand. We’ve just 
got to keep cool heads, all of us. 


ROGER: (Growing desperation) Tom, 


you've got to help me! 


(POWERS makes 
gestures) 


ineffectual tidying 
POWERS: Rog, if you can keep your 
head when all about you are losing 
theirs and blaming it on you, then... 
I can’t remember the rest, but anyway, 
old expendable Tom Powers resumes 
command. 


awe: (At last) General, I got the sol- 
diers Mr. Kreton wanted. They didn’t 
have any Coldstream Guards, But I got 
some Bengal Lancers and the Corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth with the gold 
coach and everything. 


powers: All right, set them over there. 
(Indicates television set) That’s London. 


(AIDE puts the boxes on the television 
set All during this ELLEN continues to 
concentrate. REBA and CONRAD enter 
from the porch. conrap is loaded down 
with groceries. He goes on through to 
the hall. REBA turns on ROGER furiously) 


REBA: Roger, Ellen’s married. And I sup- 
pose you knew it all along... . Well, 
I had a premonition something awful 
was going to happen today and now it 
has. 


ROGER: Now, Reba. 


REBA: It’s too late for words, Roger. We 
have failed. You and I have failed as 
parents. And I hope you're satisfied. 
Now Ellen will never finish college. 


(KRETON, in campaign cap, cape and 
sword belt, charges into the room, 
brandishing his saber) 


KRETON: 
Charge! 


Tippecanoe and Tyler too! 


REBA: (Alarmed) Who? 


KRETON: Early American war cry. (To 
PowERS) Everything on schedule? 


POWERS: Tickety boo .. . tickety boo. 
(He chuckles weakly at this Anglicism) 


KRETON: (Puzzled) Oh? 


REBA: Now, Mr. Kreton, I don’t want to 
be inhospitable, but .. . 


KRETON: (To REBA) I'll move tomorrow, 
I promise. But now I’m off to observe 
the bombing. I'll be back before morn- 
ing. (He turns to ELLEN, who is still 
concentrating, her eyes shut) And so, 
dear girl .. . (He stops, suddenly ap- 
palled at what she is doing) Ellen, stop 
that! You stop that this minute! How 
dare you! 


(CONRAD, who has just returned from 
the hall, is the first to be aware of an 
increasing white radiance from the 
garden) 
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KRETON: Tippecanoe and Tyler too! Charge! 
REBA: Who? 
KRETON: Early American war cry. 
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{Earl Montgomery, Cyril Ritchard, Edward Andrews, Sibyl Bowan, Diana van 
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conraD: Hey, look out there! (He dashes 
to the door) It’s another one! 


ROGER: Another flying saucer! 


(The atwe and ROGER join CONRAD on 
the porch. ELLEN does not stir. REBA 
waits resignedly in the living room. 
KRETON, after a frightened glance out 
the door, goes into the study and hides 
under the desk. As the light and noise 
from the new spaceship increase, the 
AIDE, ROGER and CONRAD retreat back 
into the living room as the handsome, 
suave DELTON 4 enters. He wears a 
morning suit and a bowler. The light 
fades. The sound stops, He pauses in 
the middle of the room) 


roceR: (Nervously) Any friend of Mr. 
Kreton is naturally a friend of ours... 


(But petton 4 ignores him; he crosses 
to ELLEN) 


DELTON 4: 
Spelding. 


(He crosses to the study and enters. 
KRETON sheepishly comes out of hid- 
ing. They communicate by odd sounds. 
DELTON 4 motions sternly for him to 
remove his sword. He does so reluct- 
antly. In the living room, the terres- 
trials react excitedly—all but ELLEN, 
who is quietly playing Joan of Arc) 


(Softly) Thank you, Miss 


REBA: (The burden has become too 
great) I’m sorry. But this one goes to 
a hotel. (She goes off down the hall) 


(The awe, who has been staring out 
the door at the flying saucer, turns to 
POWERS) 


ape: Looks like a new model, General. 
Shouldn’t we inspect it, sir? 


POWERS: Why, yes. Yes, I think that’s 
standard procedure, After all, he’s an 
ally. Follow me, men. (ROGER and the 
AIDE run onto the porch and offstage. 
Powers follows, uncertainly) 


conraD: What did he say to you? 


ELLEN: He said, 
Spelding.” 


“Thank you, Miss 


CONRAD: For what? 


ELLEN: (Suddenly relieved) I sent for 
him and .. . oh, it’s going to be all 
right now! Everything’s going to be all 
right! (She rises) Wait here, darling. 
(Goes into the study. conrap follows her. 
DELTON 4, without turning to acknow- 
ledge their presence, speaks) 


DELTON 4: You did the right thing, Miss 
Spelding. I am most grateful to you. 


ZLLEN: I just hope you can stop this war. 
There’s supposed to be an attack .. . 


peTLOoN 4: The war has already been 
stopped. 


KRETON: Neither of you has any sense 
of fun. 
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DELTON 4: (To ELLEN) You see, Kreton 
is a rarity among us. He is morally re- 
tarded and, like a child, he regards this 
world as his plaything. Come, 
Kreion. (DELTON 4, carrying the saber, 
leads the way out of the study and into 
the living room) 


KRETON: (Sulking) Like a child! Now, 
really! Simply because I have given 
pleasure and employment to a number 
of savages .. . very sweet savages. 


DELTON 4: (Through him) We keep a 
close watch on him, but unfortunately, 
he was able to escape from his nursery. 


KRETON: (Gleefully) And you'll never 
discover how I did that! 


DELTON 4: (Unperturbed) Knowing his 
destructive potential, we have been 
combing the last few hundred years, 
looking for him, I had only just arrived 
at the Battle of Waterloo, when I got 
your message. 


ELLEN: I’m very glad you did! 


KRETON: Really, Ellen, you sound quite 
hard. After all, I've done some very 
nice things while I was here. Ask Mr. 
Spelding . . . ask the cat. They both 
liked me a great deal. 


ELLEN: And so did I, till you let your 
hobby get out of hand. 


KRETON: It’s possible that I was over- 
eager, but then that’s my nature: work, 
work, work, morning, noon and night. 


DELTON 4: (To ELLEN) Fortunately, it is 
all over now. And we must go. When 
we do, time will bend back to the in- 
stant before Kreton arrived. It will be 
as if he’d never come, You will all for- 
get these last few hours. 


KRETON: I worked so terribly hard! And 
now: pouf! 


DELTON 4: Let us go, Kreton. 


KRETON: (Scrutinizes DELTON 4’s cos- 
tume) And what, may I ask, are you 
dressed up as? 


DELTON 4: I am in the costume of the 
period. Which is more than I can say 
for you. 


KRETON: Hideously overdressed! And 
just a bit vulgar . . . like a floorwalker! 
And as for that ghastly bowler .. . 


(DELTON 4 turns and crosses to the 
porch door) 


conrAD: (To KRETON) I hope you aren't 
going to be in any trouble . . . up there. 


KRETON: (Rising) Oh, no. Just a wigging. 


pELTON 4: I shall be waiting in the 
saucer. (Goes) 


KRETON: (Wearily) Well, back to the 
continuum, back to an eternity of ennui. 
Oh, how I envy you! 


CONRAD: For what? 


KRETON: For being so violent . . . so 
loving . . so beautifully imperfect. 
And so much happier than you know. 
Dear girl, think kindly of me .. . until 
you forget. It’s been such fun, For me 


ELLEN: (Touched) Good-by. And I did 
like you. 


DELTON 4: (Offstage) Come, Kreton! 


KRETON: (Conspiratorially) But don’t 
worry, I'll be back one bright day. One 
bright day in 1861. The Battle of Bull 
a 


DELTON 4: (Off stage) Kreton! 


KRETON: (Gleefully; to ELLEN) Only next 
time I think it'll be more fun if the 
South wins! 


(With a significant wink, he crosses 
to the door, waves and exits gaily. As 
he disappears into the flood of light 
from the spaceship, CONRAD and ELLEN 
go out on the porch and together 
watch as the spaceships depart in a 
blaze of light and sound) 


ELLEN: I must say I’m sorry to see him 
go... ina way. (conrap holds her. She 
sighs happily) But now everything’s 
going to be just like it was and... 
(Sudden horror) Oh, no! 


conraD: What’s wrong? 


ELLEN: Well, when time turns back, we 
. we won't be married. And we won’t 
remember anything. 


conraD: So we start all over again. 
Don’t worry, honey. I'll see you marry 
me, somehow. 


ELLEN: Oh, darling, I hope so. But you'll 
have to be firm. I was awfully imma- 
ture yesterday before I. . (With 
delight) I saved the world! 


(Time has begun to turn back. Night 
becomes day. CONRAD takes ELLEN in 
his arms. They go offstage. POWERS 
and ROGER enter and take up positions 
exactly as they did in the first scene) 


powers: (Bitterly) And it’s mine. All 
of it. The whole insane mess. Of course, 
when it first broke, it was strictly Strat. 
Air’s baby. Nobody could get near it. 
Cover them with glory, they thought. 
Well, I warned them. I said to the Chief 
of Staff—right in front of Claypoole— 
I said, “General, mobile laundry units 
are the coming things .. .” 


CURTAIN 


- 
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Landon Laird of the Kansas City Star. 


Landon Laird is a tall, ingratiating and gregarious 
Missourian who is Kansas City’s authority on the 
plays that come its way. Sometimes known as Lefty, 
he has been drama critic and drama editor of the 
Kansas City Star for thirty years. He also writes 
a daily column, “About Town,” in the Times (the 
morning Kansas City Star) and there is generally 
a lot of stage material in his day-to-day pieces. But 
his range is wide and his mail is frequently enor- 
mous. He made an appeal for magazines for the GI’s 
in Korea; as a result, tons of reading matter was 
shipped across the Pacific. His avidly read column 
has resulted in tracking down missing husbands, 
along with dogs and cats and assorted pets, and it 
has brought in substantial sums for the fight against 
polio. 

Mr. Laird likes people, people of the thearte and 
out of it. He has known many of the great stars of 
the American stage. Al Jolson and Jeanne Eagels, 
Kansas City’s own, were two of his close friends. 
There was the time when the magnificent Eagels, on 
whom he had called at the Hotel Bellerive, acted out 
for him the famous play called Rain in its entirety. 
That was prior to her appearance as Sadie Thompson 
before home-town audiences. She knew all the lines 
and went through the play from the beginning to its 
final scene, which follows the Reverend Davidson’s 
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death by his own hand. Question Mr. Laird closely 
and he is likely to tell you that this performance, 
given for him as an audience of one, was probably 
the most thrilling of his entire experience. 

He was born in Kansas City. In his high-school 
days he saw the plays of the road by ushering at the 
old Shubert Theatre (which has vanished), and at 
that time he thought that Blossom Seeley was the 
most enchanting prima donna he had ever set eyes 
upon. He attended the University of Kansas at 
Lawrence, began his newspaper career on the Star, 
and went in for a little of everything, including sports 
and general assignments. Russel McKinley Crouse, 
who later won Broadway fame as the coauthor of 
Life with Father, once sent him to cover Clark and 
McCullough in Jean Bedini’s Peek-a-Boo at the Gay- 
ety Theatre (then playing Columbia burlesque). He 
has been a drama critic from that very moment. 

“Kansas City still gets touring plays but not as 
many as we'd like to have,” says the Star’s critic. 
“We've had Inherit the Wind and The Great Sebas- 
tians, with Lunt and Fontanne, and Damn Yankees 
with Bobby Clark, and No Time for Sergeants, and 
there was also the little item entitled My Fair Lady. 
It packed the Music Hall for eleven days and fifteen 
performances. It was seen by more than thirty-eight 
thousand people, and the box-office intake was 
$174,000. Such an uproar! Moss Hart and Herman 
Levin flew out here to check up on the show and 
were apparently pleased with it all.” 

Landon Laird also covers the productions of the 
summertime Starlight Theatre, the open-air play- 
house in Swope Park which has a capacity of 
seventy-six hundred. He gets many telephone calls 
at home in connection with the “About Town” col- 
umn. He goes to his office regularly. And every 
Sunday morning is given over to ushering at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church. “There are lots of swell 
people in Kansas City, and from Kansas City,” he 
says. “Buck Crouse is one of them. We all wish 
that he’d get back here more often.” 

— Ward Morehouse 
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The Pittsburgh Playhouse 


The PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE, which will 
enter its twenty-fifth year of operation next fall, re- 
presents one of the largest, most active and best- 
organized community theatres in the country. The 
handsome and fully equipped plant, located at Craft 
Avenue and Hamlet Street, comprises two separate 
auditoriums (which share the same lobby), a school, 
a dance department, a children’s theatre, and a 
spacious restaurant and bar for the use of members. 
Its statistics are impressive: There are eight thou- 
sand members, and the waiting list numbers from 
five hundred to two thousand. More than a hundred 
thousand adults and twenty-three thousand children 
attend performances each season at the Playhouse, 
where fourteen plays for adults and five works for 
young people are offered in two theatres during a 
season that runs from October to July. Although the 
acting and production staffs include both profession- 
als and nonprofessionals, all actors are paid a fee, 
even students of the Playhouse school. A total of 130 
salaried, full-time employees are required for this 
extensive operation, including a technical staff of 
five persons. Richard Hoover is general manager. 


by Emily Coleman 


The newest theatre, the Craft Avenue, is a 547-seat 
house which formerly was a synagogue, and still re- 
tains the impressive white Greek fagade of that 
structure. The original building, which houses both 
the Craft and the 342-seat Hamlet Street Theatre, 
was a Victorian structure, home of the German 
American Club. The ballroom became one of the 
auditoriums, and the rathskeller was converted into 
the present restaurant, which members find both an 
attractive and convenient feature. The Hamlet The- 
atre fagade is now strikingly modern, and only 
two tiny peaked windows indicate the building’s 
nineteenth-century origin. Recent productions were 
The Potting Shed and Smilin’ Through at the Craft, 
and The Boy Friend at the Hamlet Street. 


The Playhouse School of the Theatre was designed 
to offer training in all phases of play production on 
a professional level. It offers an intensive two-year 
course. In addition, more than a thousand students 
are enrolled in part-time classes for young people 
and adults. Playhouse, Jr., which offers five produc- 
tions a season for young people, uses student casts 
and technicians, who thereby receive professional 
experience while attending the school. Playhouse, 
Jr., organized in 1949, has as one of its aims the en- 
largement of audiences for adult theatre, and the 
fulfillment of this aim is already apparent; more and 
more young people have gone on from the Playhouse, 
Jr. productions to attend regular Playhouse offerings. 
The current calendar of plays for young people in- 
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cludes The Magic Horn, through March 8; The Ad- 
ventures of Marco (March 15-April 12), an original 
play by William Glennon, with music by James Reed 
Lawlor, based on the travels of Marco Polo; and 
Cinderella, which opens in April and runs until June. 
The admission charge for these shows is 50 cents. 

Almost since its inception, the Playhouse has of- 
fered to local groups a theatre-party plan, designed 
to win new friends and to raise extra revenue. A 
theatre-party contract is made for as few as twenty- 
five tickets, or as many as four hundred, on which 
organizations can earn from 35 cents to 65 cents per 
ticket. On certain dates groups can also reserve the 
entire house. For those wishing to take advantage 
of the theatre party, the Playhouse makes available 
a booklet which offers promotional suggestions for 
selling and distributing tickets, for handling pub- 
licity, and arranging additional money-making 
projects. 

The School of the Theatre recently opened a dance 
department, headed by Frano Jelincic and Arlene 
Garver. Another activity of the Playhouse’s busy 
schedule is a summer film festival, which runs from 
the end of the theatre season until mid-September. 


Pasadena Showcase 


The PASADENA PLAYHOUSE in California, 
now in its forty-first year, has been dedicated since 
its inception to the discovery and development of all 


CAPTIONS, READING LEFT TO RIGHT: 


Iris descends from heaven in the Stanford University produc- 
tion of Tiger at the Gates during the current season. Robert 
Loper staged the Giraudoux work. 


Among the 1957 productions of the University of Wisconsin 
Players was this one of Montserrat by Emmanuel Robles, in 
the adaptation of Lillian Hellman. 


The Jest was one of the recent offerings at the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse, Frederick Burleigh directed this production, and 
the designer was Chandler Potter. 


types of creative endeavor. A showcase for play- 
wrights and for new acting talent for theatre, motion 
pictures and television, the Playhouse has presented 
more than three thousand plays. Some two hundred 
of these had their premiéres in Pasadena. Probably 
the most distinguished of the works introduced is 
O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed; this was presented in 
1928, when it was considered too difficult for any 
commercial theatre to risk, and it is the piay that 
first won international recognition for the organiza- 
tion. Other works which had their premiéres at the 
Playhouse include Saroyan’s Across the Board on 
Tomorrow Morning, and Robert Chapin’s Beach- 
house, which earned a film-writing contract for the 
author. The last-named work was offered in one of 
the four’ intimate theatres which are part of the 
Playhouse, along with its “mainstage.” The combined 
seating capacity of the five theatres is a thousand. 
There is also a fully equipped television studio which 
operates on a closed circuit. 

As reported in this department recently, Harlan 
and Leon Ware’s The Man on a Stick had its pre- 
miére at the Playhouse earlier this season. The 
leading role gave Stuart Erwin an opportunity to 
break away from the restrictions of his own tele- 
vision show. The production played for five weeks 
to near-capacity houses. 

As a talent showcase, the Playhouse attracts 
scouts and agents from nearby Hollywood. Recent 
graduates who have gone on to work in motion pic- 
tures include Barbara Rush, George Nader and Car- 
olyn Jones. A Playhouse veteran, Oliver Prickett, 
recalls that all three of these young people had in 
common the determination to overcome individual 
obstacles. Miss Rush came to the Playhouse on a 
scholarship and supported herself during her train- 
ing by holding down several jobs, including one at 
the Playhouse print shop. An agent from Paramount 
first saw her rehearsing at the Playhouse as Shaw’s 
Cleopatra. Since entering films she has appeared in 
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Magnificent Obsession and Bigger Than Life. Nader, 
a native of Pasadena, played a succession of small 
roles at the Playhouse, which he entered after re- 
ceiving his discharge from the Navy in 1946. It was 
a Playhouse appearance following his graduation, in 
Summer and Smoke with Carolyn Jones, that won 
him a motion-picture contract. Miss Jones, who 
came to the Playhouse from Texas, had to combat 
a “brittle quality in her acting,” says Mr. Prickett, 
which made her unsuited to the ingénue roles that 
most of the scouts were trying to fill. She decided to 
turn this shortcoming to her advantage by develop- 
ing skills in another direction, even to playing un- 
sympathetic roles. Her films include Marty. 


Community Theatres in the News 


ACTOR’S STUDIO 29, a new community theatre 
in Denver, is sponsored by Workshop Theatre, Inc., 
a nonprofit corporation. Plays are presented by 
semiprofessional casts in a hundred-seat proscenium 
theatre. These have included Tea and Sympathy, 
A Hatful of Rain and The Iceman Cometh, the most 
ambitious undertaking to date. Theatre classes are 
offered under the direction of Paul Willett. There is 
no admission charge; instead the audience is asked 
for contributions. The organization has reported 
that it takes in more money in this way than it would 
through ticket sales. 

The JOE JEFFERSON PLAYERS of Mobile, 
Alabama, offered Waiting for Godot and O’Neill’s 
Beyond the Horizon recently. They were staged by 
the group’s new director, Peter Carnahan. The 
O’Neill play was given a Southern locale, and South- 
ern folk music was employed. Southern Exposure 
has been scheduled this month to coincide with the 
local Azalea Trail Festival. 

For its recent production of the melodrama The 


Miner’s Daughter: or Trapped in the Shaft, the 
ELGIN (Illinois) COMMUNITY THEATRE de- 
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signed its theatre program in the style of the nine- 
ties; everything reflected that period—the format, 
illustrations and even the advertising. 

The BLACK RIVER PLAYHOUSE, a new com- 
munity theatre in Elyria, Ohio, has planned six pro- 
ductions for the current season, including Inherit 
the Wind (coauthor Robert E. Lee attended school in 
Elyria), The Teahouse of the August Moon and 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. A subscription pro- 
gram has been launched to raise funds for a build- 
ing. Director Richard Traeger worked profession- 
ally as an actor and director in Germany before 
coming to this country in 1950. 

The SAN ANTONIO LITTLE THEATRE opened 
its thirty-second season with a musical, The Boy 
Friend, and will close it with another, South Pacific. 
A Streetcar Named Desire is this month’s presenta- 
tion. A series of experimental productions also is 
given by the group at McNay Art Institute; this 
season’s opened with Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. 

The Kentucky Junior Chamber of Commerce has 
recommended State recognition of the PIONEER 
PLAYHOUSE in Danville, and urged the State 
legislature to create official-charter status for the 
organization as a dramatic-education division of the 
Kentucky Department of Education. Producer Eben 
Henson of the Playhouse has pointed out that “State 
recognition does not necessarily involve financial 
support,” but that his group would operate as “an 
agency to provide plays and pageants for cities that 
want them or just want us to give advice about 
them.” 

The Ford Foundation Program in Humanities and 
the Arts has granted $130,000 to the CLEVELAND 
PLAY HOUSE to be used for training “actors or 
actresses of proved talent who are a few years past 
completion of their original apprenticeship.” They 
will be nominated by directors throughout the 
United States; through auditions and other means, 
fifteen will be selected by (continued on page 95) 














BY DORE SCHARY 


Roosevelt and two of his sons— 

Franklin D., Jr. (left) and John—are shown 
at their Hyde Park home in 1922. 

Dore Schary’s new play deals with the 
period from 1921-24. 


Author Schary (center) with two of the 
principals in his Sunrise at Campobello— 
Ralph Bellamy, who plays Franklin 

D. Roosevelt, and Mary Fickett, who is 
cast as his wife. 


The Roosevelt summer home at 
Campobello in New Brunswick, Canada, 
provides the setting for the second scene of 
Schary’s work. It is his second 

play for the Broadway stage. 
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For a “new” playwright, I’ve certainly been around a long time. 

The last time I had a play on Broadway—it also happened to be the first time—was 
twenty-one years ago. I had been in Hollywood writing for motion pictures for about five 
years then, but I hadn’t given up an earlier conviction that I was really a playwright. The fact 
that none of my plays had ever been produced couldn’t dissuade me. I kept at it and in 1937 
I finally achieved a Broadway production with a drama about the San Jose lynchings, Too 
Many Heroes. It was one of Garson Kanin’s first efforts as a director. We found ourselves with 
that most frustrating type of theatrical production, a succés d’estime; there were some good 
notices but nobody came. I felt I had been treated badly, but after six months of contempla- 
tion I realized why my play had failed. The truth was that I had written half of a very good 
play—or possibly a very good half of a play. The first act played—no doubt about that. But 
after that I lost control of it and the play got away from me, as well as from the audience and 
critics. 

Instead of taking the next natural step—writing another play in the light of what I had 
learned from this experience—I found myself faced with a steadily increasing load of writing 
and executive work in films. The constant grind of sixteen- and seventeen-hour days at a desk 
left little time to think of writing for the theatre. Then came the war years and there was even 
less time as the extra demands that were made on all of us piled up. After the war I became 
deeply involved in charitable and community activities. 

A couple of years ago I decided that I was going farther and farther in the wrong direc- 
tion. I reached the conclusion that the kind of work I was doing—primarily executive—was 
not a complete realization of what I wanted to do. I had managed to do some writing: a few 
short pieces, a story or two, a couple of documentary films (The Hoaxters and The Battle of 
Gettysburg) . But this was done on stolen time, time that I could scarcely spare from my other 
duties. I wanted freedom from the demands of the desk, and I determined that I would not stay 
on in the job that I held at that time (vice-president in charge of production and studio opera- 
tions at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). In view of what has happened since then, this might seem to 
be a convenient commentary. But the fact is that I told my employers then that I would be 
leaving at the end of my term of employment—which would have been just about this time. 
A bit later, when the studio decided, for its own reasons, to terminate my contract a year ahead 
of its expiration, I simply felt that my timetable had been advanced. I could only have quar- 
reled (but didn’t) with some of the slander circulated at that time. 
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The interior of the Campobello home is represented in designer Ralph Alswang’s 
sketch for the new play. The action also takes place in Washington, D.C. and New York locales. 


When you are relieved of a position in any kind 
of show business, a curious challenge confronts you. 
You wonder where to identify yourself from that 
point. To prepare myself to meet this challenge, I 
started my new freedom by going away for a month's 
rest in January of last year. My only plans at that 
time were to relax completely for that month and 
then later, in April, to take my family on a long- 
delayed trip to Europe and Israel. I took a stack of 
books along with me for my month of unwinding. 
One was a new work on Franklin D. Roosevelt. As 
I read it, I found my mind flooded with wave after 
wave of impressions of Roosevelt over the years. And 
then, quite suddenly, I felt I wanted to do a play 
about Roosevelt. 

A play about Roosevelt—that covered a lot of ter- 
ritory. Mentally I sorted through the dramatic inci- 
dents, the numerous years of crisis in Roosevelt’s 
life, searching for the proper ones to focus on. I knew 
that the years of crisis I was looking for would be 
the ones that would be most interesting to a large, 
nonpartisan audience. And those years, I soon real- 
ized, were the years of his illness, the years from 
1921 to 1924 that might have put an end to his public 
life, but instead became the sunrise of his political 
career. 

My son was coming down to visit my vacation spot, 
and I asked hirn to bring me about a dozen books 
from my Roosevelt library. I’ve always been inter- 
ested in politics and biography. I've had a special 
admiration for Roosevelt, and over the years I’ve 
built up a Roosevelt library that includes every vol- 
ume published since his death. While I was reading 
these books, the story that 1 wanted to tell began to 
take form. It organized itself in my mind as a play, 
scene by scene. Any doubt about its form vanished; 
it would definitely be a play. 
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By March I had roughed out a treatment. I sub- 
mitted it te Mrs. Roosevelt and other members of the 
Roosevelt family. They approved of it and I made 
the necessary arrangements to obtain clearances 
from various members of the family who were to be 
portrayed in the work. I got a similar clearance 
from Hartley Howe covering his father, Louis Howe, 
who is an important figure in the play. 

By then the date of our long-planned trip abroad 
had arrived. We left in Apri! but I continued to read 
and plot as we traveled. Two of our three children 
were with us, and since my wife and I are not given 
to night life, I had frequent opportunities to work 
late at night. 

One problem plagued me persistently during the 
journey across the Atlantic, through Europe, down 
to Israel and back. How did Franklin D. Roosevelt 
sound? How did he talk? We have his speeches. We 
know the sound of his voice in the context of those 


» speeches. We have his papers and his letters. But 


‘how did he sound in the give-and-take of informal 
conversation? I knew Mrs. Roosevelt and I was 
familiar with the sound of her voice, with the rhythm 
of her speech and some of her casual attitudes. But 
this did not solve my basic problem. I assumed that 
the children, who were quite young then, spoke like 
children of any good family. I knew the kind of man 
Louis Howe was. But I had never seen nor met 
Mr. Roosevelt. How did he sound? It ran through 
my mind like a litany. 

My wife, meanwhile, urged me to stop worrying 
cored start writing. We were in Portofin 
finally came face to face with my task. Pt 
a lovely town, fascinating by day but very quiet at 
night. We were due to stay there for four days. By 
the end of the first day, something about the place— 
or possibly it was the (constrain ae amg 9) 
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One of the most exciting musical plays of my 
youthful theatregoing was The Pink Lady, which 
reached the Savannah Theatre, in the river port of 
Savannah, around 1913. The beautiful Hazel Dawn 
(currently employed by a New York advertising 
agency) didn’t come into the South, but the actress 
who had the title role, and who sang the haunting 
“My Beautiful Lady,” had enough charm to throw 
Chippewa Square into a spin. “My Beautiful Lady” 
was one of America’s song hits of the time, and so 
was “By the Saskatchewan,” done with rousing en- 
semble effect. Anyway, The Pink Lady was the road 
attraction that started the celebrated Hartman The- 
atre of Columbus, Ohio, on its way. The night was 
November 13, 1911. There were raves from the 
Columbus critics and there was sellout business for 
the engagement. 


The Hartman Theatre in Columbus, Ohio. 


The Hartman, generally regarded as one of the 
most desirable theatres in America, has a capacity 
of 1,580. It is part of a ten-story office building lo- 
cated on Capitol Square. It was built by Dr. Samuel 
B. Hartman of Peruna fame as a gift to his daughter 
Maribel, who is the widow of Regan Hughston, actor- 
director. The house was operated for years by the 
Boda family, Lee M. and Robert F. Boda. Lee M., 
the father, died in 1937, and the popular Bob Boda 
has gone along with the operation. He remains its 
lessee and manager. 

For several seasons—1925-1928—the Hartman was 
the home of stock companies, at that time strung out 
across America from ocean to ocean, and there were 
engagements of from twenty-five to twenty-eight 


weeks a year. Such young players as Melvyn Doug-. 


las, Donald Cook and Edith King were great Colum- 
bus favorites. 
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Columbus has long been considered a fine locale 
for premiéres—not too far from Broadway; just far 
enough. Abraham L. Erlanger thought so in 1905 
when he booked George M. Cohan’s Forty-five Min- 
utes from Broadway into Columbus for its pre-New 
York engagement. In recent years Columbus play- 
goers have had the first look at such works as Eugene 
O’Neill’s A Moon for the Misbegotten and William 
Inge’s Picnic. Joe E. Brown first appeared in Harvey 
there, and The Teahouse of the August Moon began 
its national tour in Columbus. 

Since 1928 the Hartman has housed just about all 
of the dramatic plays that have been on tour, along 
with such musical hits as Oklahoma!, Guys and 
Dolls, Can-Can, Kismet, The Pajama Game and 
and Carousel. These attractions didn’t starve in 
Columbus. Didn’t even come near it 


American 


Theatres 


In earlier years, from 1913 into the late 1920’s, the 
Hartman had some of America’s outstanding stars 
upon its stage—Maude Adams in Chantecler, Eddie 
Foy in Over the River, Ina Claire in The Quaker 
Girl, Charlotte Walker in The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine, George Arliss in Disraeli, Frances Starr in 
Marie-Odile, Otis Skinner in Booth Tarkington’s 
Mister Antonio. 

“Great days and great people” is how Bob Boda 
sums up this period. “Those wonderful days and 
those people are gone, but the Hartman Theatre 
isn’t giving up. We’re getting all the plays that we 
can and we’re grateful for what we get. Columbus 
is still a wonderful theatre home, and I feel that stars 
of the current stage who get out to Ohio are happy 
to play the Hartman. We try to treat them right.” 


— Ward Morehouse 
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Stakes His 


Claim 


by Cedric Hardwicke 


HEN I was a young man in the 

theatre, it was an actor’s theatre. 

It was dedicated almost entirely to 

the enjoyment of the art of acting. 

Then Bernard Shaw came along, 

attacked it and created the theatre 
of ideas: in other words, the playwright’s theatre. 
The actor naturally receded in importance. Now we 
have a director’s theatre—and actors have become 
even smaller cogs in the machine. The directors 
influence the actors—and the playwrights. 

Actors have tended to become puppets. Ironically 
enough, the better the playwright, the more is done 
for the actor. Now, with the greater importance of 
the director, still more of the actor’s work is done for 
him. It has always amused me to hear playwrights 
say that a good play should be actor-proof. I have 
never heard of a composer saying that his work is 
pianist-proof. If our playwrights feel that the actor 
is an unfortunate handicap in the creation of a work 
of art, a kind of necessary evil, I can’t help thinking 
that they weuld be better off writing novels. The 
novel is actoi-proof. If playwrights write parts that 
are actor-proof, what is the point of training actors 
—or even having them? 

I claim for the actor the same privileges afforded 
the great musical interpreters, men such as Heifetz 
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and Menuhin. If everything is written out for the 
actor, there is nothing for him to do, and no room 
for great interpretations. An actor is a good actor 
only when he is a creative actor, when he is differ- 
ent from any other actor. As a related example, let 
us consider a situation in another art. A horse may 
be painted or drawn by six different individuals. 
It is not the representation that is most like a horse 
that is best, but the one that tells us something about 
a horse that no other artist has told. 

Creativity in acting has almost entirely disap- 
peared. There is a craze for stark realism. The world 
is composed of fairly ordinary people, for the most 
part. The more intimately people can identify them- 
selves with the little man, the more they can get 
from the characterization. To watch someone bigger 
than life disturbs the audience. When acting glorifies 
the weakness and mediocrity of man, as it often does, 
this tends to pull the theatre down to the level of 
the least interesting people. 

No generation has a monopoly of great talent. There 
is as much today as ever, but it is not used. In order 
to become a great surgeon, a doctor must perform 
a great operation. There must be a great challenge. 
It is . aly when we see an actor in a great part that 
we can tell whether he is great. Classical training is 
almost a handicap for an actor in the theatre today. 
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Above: John Barrymore’s portrayal of Hamlet fits the prescription 
which the author recalls with nostalgia. “The older actors were 


spellbinders. They were true to something bigger than life—too good to 
be true in the literal sense.” 


Right: As director, Cedric Hardwicke has been represented this season 
by Miss Isobel. Here he goes over the script with Shirley Booth, 


the production’s star. In the background are the play’s authors, Denis Webb 
(left) and Michael Plant, 


Right below: As actor, Hardwicke gave a memorable performance as 
Canon Skerritt in Paul Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and Substance, in which 
Julie Haydon also was a principal. Hardwicke piayed the part 

on Broadway in 1938, and later on the road. 


In speaking to students, I have often asked them 
why they don’t learn to talk and to walk properly. 
They reply, “We can’t earn a living if we do that; 
nobody wants us.” Why, indeed, train for a classical 
play if they are going to perform only the mediocre 
characters of the modern play? The real craft of 
acting is not only valueless; it is definitely a handi- 
cap. Film directors say, “Stop acting!” If you stop 
acting, what is the point? You are then just talking 
and behaving. All that film directors require is 
that you lose any self-consciousness before the cam- 
era. I was fascinated to read not long ago that 
Marilyn Monroe had decided to give up films in 
order to “learn to act.” She was at the top of her pro- 
fession—but she was giving it up to “learn to act”! 

I do not say that the theatre that 1 remember with 
so much pleasure was better, but it was different. 
The older actors were spellbinders. They were true 
to something bigger than life—too good to be true in 
the literal sense. The difference between them and 
today’s actors is the difference between a portrait by 
a great painter and a photograph or snapshot. Irving, 
Booth and Barrymore wouldn’t belong in the theatre 
today. There is no place for such actors. Where 
could Booth get a part? The theatre today makes 
no demands on the actor’s talents and craft. It has 
become too much of a (continued on page 92) 
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Right below: Playwright Inge observes a rehearsa! session 
of The Dark at the Top of the Stairs. Left to right: 

Inge, director Elia Kazan, and principals Eileen Heckart, 
Teresa Wright and Pat Hingle. 


Left: William Inge is shown in his New York apartment. 

His fourth consecutive Broadway success— 

The Dark at the Top of the Stairs—opened to general critical 
approval early in December. 
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by William Inge 


This is the first article I have written on the theatre in several years. When I agreed to write 
it, I did so without being very sure what I would write about. I only felt it was my duty to 
write something, and figured I could trust myself to find something to write about. But now 
I have found, the only thing I can write about is the difficulty of writing anything at all. 

Twelve years ago, when I was a drama and film critic for a Midwestern newspaper, I had no 
difficulty at all in finding subject matter for the articles I wrote, and at that time I was totally 
unexperienced in the professional theatre. I am embarrassed to recall these articles now. They 
were all written in a tone of high indignation, which I accepted as the only way one wrote about 
the theatre (so accustomed was I to the attitudes of “destructive criticism”). Having at least my 
share of personal frustrations, I suppose I was using the theatre as a whipping post to get rid of 
all the spleen that accumulated in my Midwestern soul. In those days I loved to lash out at the 
road companies that found their way to town, for not being as good as their New York originals; 
I got real satisfaction from damning poor performances; I wrote pieces demanding a national the- 
atre, in the righteous way that pilgrims demand a place of worship; I enjoyed being malicious 
about awkward new plays trying out on the road; I registered great personal insult that more 
classics were not done in our theatre; and I became wrathful at new playwrights for not being 
more experimental, as though their lack of imagination was a direct affront to me. 

But now I am a part of this world that I used to rail at like fury. I have been a part of it, 
I guess, since the summer of 1949 when I arrived in New York from St. Louis, full of trepidation, 
and went to the Theatre Guild for the first conference on my first play, Come Back, Little Sheba. 
Much of my earlier wrath came back in my face in some of the reviews incurred by that play. 
And how they stung. How they hurt me. There was a quality of personal destructiveness about 
them, I felt, that left me with a sense of helpless innocence. Why couldn’t these reviewers have 
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criticized my play without being malicious? Why couldn’t they have left me, at least, a basic self- 
respect? But I should have realized that Fate was only treating me with a dose of my own nasty 
medicine. Whether my play deserved the notices or not, I did. There were good notices of the 
play, too, but of course I remembered only the bad ones. 

But a strange calm began to settle on me after Sheba secured itself on Broadway. A calm that 
came from the realization that at long last I was a part of something. I found I could no longer 
get mad at things there was no use in getting mad at. The delinquencies of the theatre did not 
disappear, nor did I try to kid myself they did not exist. I only had to find a new viewpoint from 
which to regard them. I was then about thirty-five years old. But I was learning for the first time 
in my life to deal reasonably with the fact of imperfection. 

After I had had the experience of one play being produced, I began to put an entirely new 
evaluation on everything I saw in the theatre. It no longer amazed me when I saw a bad show. 
Bad shows were to be taken for granted. One can’t get mad at them; one can only regret them 
and wish they might have been better. What really did amaze me, after I got experience, was that 
there were any shows. And it still amazes me on any opening night to realize that a show has 
survived “the heartache and the thousand natural shocks” that any production is heir to on the 
road, and really made it into town. 

Today there are many factors complicating life and work in the theatre, which I could never 
have guessed back in the Midwest, which perhaps no one can ever guess without some practical 
experience. The theatre shortage, the constantly rising production costs, the union demands, the 
new taxes and their total disregard for those of us who do not work at fixed income—these are 
the worst hazards in our lives today, and there is a feeling of hopelessness in trying to say more 
about them. Who would hear? I'll let it suffice to say, they deny us a comforting future and old 
age, and fill our present with uncertainty and dread. And these factors have their sad effects upon 
the human beings involved in our profession, too. Nowhere in our life today is competition as 
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Text and illustration by Doug Anderson 


When Eileen Heckart first comes on stage in the 
second act of William Inge’s The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs, she brings with her that authentic smoke- 
house flavor of the Middle West. Although the play 
is cunningly staged and mounted to suggest the ro- 
mantically drab, yet lusty life of Oklahoma in the 
1920’s, Miss Heckart quite simply is the Midwest, 
unabashedly direct, sentimental, durable. Her cos- 
tumes, speech and anxious movements help, but 
these only spring from a total understanding of the 
character she plays. Miss Heckart feels right at home 
as Lottie Lacey. She was born in Columbus, Ohio, 
after all. Since 1942 when she came to New York 
after graduation from Ohio State University, she has 
become something of a pro’s pro, accomplished in 
the art of tour de force. Walter Kerr called her per- 
formance in this, the newest of a line of Heckart- 
helped hits, “run-on, nonstop, piercingly desperate 

. simply stunning.” The other critics concurred; 
Richard Watts, Jr. classified her simply as “an un- 
failing actress.” 

Two of her earlier standout theatre portrayals 
were those of the man-crazy schoolteacher in Picnic 
and the alcoholic mother in Bad Seed. She won 
cherished acting awards for both. When there wasn’t 
a play, there was always television. “TV,” she says, 
“was my most important showcase.” She is remem- 
bered not for the volume of her work but for its 
quality; she won the Sylvania Award in 1954 for 
outstanding TV character acting. For Hollywood she 
has played in Bus Stop, Somebody Up There Likes 
Me and Bad Seed. The last-named film won her an 
Academy Award nomination, Film Critics citation, 
and Hollywood Foreign Press Award. Her newest 
film is Hot Spell, in which Shirley Booth is starred. 

Choosy when it comes to Broadway parts, Miss 
Heckart has seen her judgment pay off. She is in 
a hit once more but doesn’t relish the idea of a long 
run. There are other parts to play—Hedda Gabler 
one day, perhaps. Then, too, there are the facts of 
family life. With her insurance broker-husband, 
John H. Yankee, Jr., and their two small sons, aged 
three and five, she maintains a home in Norwalk, 
Connecticut. (continued on page 89) 
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The new home of the Allentown Civic Little Theatre is 
located in this building in the city’s west-end shopping 
district. It formerly housed a theatre, the Nineteenth Street, 
devoted exclusively to films. 


Something very unusual—and very wonderful— 
has occurred in Allentown, Pennsylvania. The Civic 
Little Theatre acquired a permanent home after 
thirty years of wandering, during which it occupied 
such unlikely quarters as an armory, a business loft 
and a county-fair building. That’s the wonderful 
part of it. The unusual part is the fact that the proj- 
ect was made possible by a very remarkable union 
of business and the arts. Six prominent businessmen, 
together with the city’s energetic mayor, Donald V. 
Hock, a successful lawyer, form the group that has 
made some little-theatre history. And in November, 
the new home was opened with a production of Car- 
olyn Green’s Janus, attended by local officials and 
theatre notables from New York and its environs. 

Today Allentown’s little theatre owns a combina- 
tion motion-picture house and business-apartment 
building. The purchase price was $95,000, but the 
assessed valuation is much greater. The lessee of the 
theatre will continue showing foreign and art films 
beiween stage productions, and thus add to the rental 
income. Two of the apartments are to have partitions 
removed to form one large rehearsal room, as well 
as quarters for the group’s new but tremendously 
successful children’s-theatre school. The school’s 
activities include a class for retarded children, one 
of the very few in the country. 

The new theatre stems from the businessmen’s 
consent to serve as a top-level board of governors 
for the organization, superimposed on the board of 
directors. Originally plans were made for conduct- 
ing a fund-raising campaign to pay the cost of reno- 
vating a barn in a city parkway, which the munici- 
pality was to lease to the Civic Little Theatre for 
thirty years at $1 a year. It was believed that a group 
of businessmen was fundamental in any such project 
involving a community contribution of $75,000 for 
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A THEATRE 
FOR ALLENTOWN 


by John Y. Kohl 


Mr. Kohl, drama critic of the Call-Chronicle news- 
papers in Allentown, Pennsylvania, is also one of 
the founders of that city’s Civic Little Theatre. 


theatre. About two thirds of this goal was realized. 
But when the bids for renovating the barn were 
opened, they ran far beyond the goal—and a mort- 
gage was out of the question, since the city owned 
the property. 

It was then the businessmen went into action. 
Their chairman, Charles H. Hoch, is a man whose 
business is leasing out great earth-moving equip- 
ment. It was he who saved the day. He simply went 
out and bought a theatre last July, and the next day 
called a meeting of his colleagues. They too are men 
who know a good deal when they see one, and so his 
solo performance was approved in a jiffy. That done, 
the officers and directors were called in and told they 
had just acquired a theatre. 

The businessmen involved include a paving con- 
tractor, a newspaper publisher, a textile manufac- 
turer, a shoe merchant, a lumber and building-supply 
dealer. The mayor probably is the only one who 
has ever spoken a line on the stage; he did some 
acting during his college days. 

The sudden shift from barn to ready-built theatre, 
requiring only minimum renovation, has stimulated 
new and increased contributions. As for the ticket 
subscriptions, an avalanche of applications poured in, 
and the season opened in highly successful fashion 
with Janus. Perhaps in this case there was some- 
thing symbolic in that offering. There is nothing two- 
faced about the new order in Allentown in the usual 
sense. But it certainly represents a fusion of enthu- 
siasm for theatre and business know-how. 
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@OF BEING EARLY 


BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


There is no more offensive act of theatrical rudeness than coming late to a performance. The 
people who tramp over your feet, many minutes after the curtain’s rise, not only block the view of 
those seated; they have a distracting effect on those persons who have already made some sort of 
contact with the imaginary action on the stage. Usually the latecomer is drunk and graceless, and he 
chatters inanely to the other latecomers in his party. Sometimes a hubbub is created because of 
ticket-stub confusion. A small crowd seethes in the aisle. Ushers wave flashlights. 

I’ve always felt a black hatred toward the latecomers. I was happy to notice, when I went to see 
Look Back in Anger, that no one would be seated during the first act. I wondered if the threat 
would be carried out. I am happy to report that it was. A pair of seats in my row remained empty 
until Act II, and I noticed quite a few other holes around me. I believe this is a sound practice and 
one that ought to be widely imitated, even in the case of musical comedies. It would work a hardship, 
of course, because the first act of a musical may last for an hour and a half, but the straggler de- 
serves the punishment. 

Now, the problem of the straggler is nothing new. In Play-making (1912), William Archer dis- 
cusses the manner of handling the formal exposition in Act I: “The problem of how to open a play 
is complicated in the English theatre by considerations wholly foreign to art. . . . Until quite recently, 
it used to be held impossible for a playwright to raise his curtain upon his leading character or char- 
acters because the actor-manager would thus be baulked of his carefully arranged ‘entrance’ and 
‘reception,’ and furthermore, because 25 per cent of the audience would probably arrive about a 
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quarter of an hour late and would thus miss the opening scene or scenes. It used at one time to be 
the fashion to add to the advertisement of a play an entreaty that the audience should be punctually 
in their seats ‘as the interest began with the rise of the curtain.’ ” 

He considered the vice of straggling so deadly that he advised playwrights, 


‘ 


‘so long as the fash- 
ion of late dinners continues it must remain a measure of prudence to let nothing absolutely essential 
to the comprehension of a play be said or done during the first ten minutes after the rise of the cur- 
tain.” Archer concluded that “the ideal opening scene ought to be invaluable, yet not indispensable 
... let your first ten minutes by all means be crisp, arresting, stimulating, but do not let them em- 
body any absolutely vital matter, ignorance of which would leave the spectator in the dark as to the 
general design and purport of the play.” 

In the modern theatre we have gotten away from the formalized exposition and the gradual 
introduction of the leading characters. The most sensitive of our playwrights use the opening min- 
utes of the action to set the key for the entire play, to provide a bridge by means of which the audi- 

ence can pass from its private world of time and space into the public world of the dramatic illusion. 
| The opening of Look Back in Anger—first a record of some jazz band and then the dismal scene of 
| the Porter flat with Mrs. Porter drearily ironing a shirt, and two men with faces hidden behind Sun- 

i} day papers—not only provides all the exposition we need but also foreshadows the ironic opening 
tableau of Act III. The opening of A Streetcar Named Desire—the off-stage jazz quintet moaning, 

the exterior of a two-story corner building on a New Orleans street, and then, in a moment, Blanche 
du Bois drifting on stage—establishes Blanche’s identity and her relation to the other characters 
only secondarily; it actually establishes the mood of the entire play. The emotional foundations of 
most good modern plays are laid in the first ten minutes—no, the first two minutes of the action. 
The experience of viewing Death of a Salesman cannot be total if one has arrived too late to see the 
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Left: West Side Story opens with this 
scene—memobers of the Jets, a 










Manhattan street gang, gathered 
around their leader (Mickey Calin 
top center). Gradually they and 
members of the rival Sharks launch 
into a galvanic ballet which sets 

the mood of tension typifying 

this musical. 















Shortly after the curtain rises on 
A Streetcar Named Desire, 
Blanche du Bois arrives, valise in 
hand, and with an expression 

of “shocked disbelief” at the 
surroundings. In this scene from the 
original production are (left to 
right) Gee Gee James, Peg Hillias 
and Jessica Tandy. 
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YHURCH AND STAGE 


James Bridie’s Tobias and the Angel was performed by the 
Broadway Chapel Players in October as the first offering of 
the religious-drama series currently being presented at the 
Phoenix Theatre in New York. Paula Bauersmith and Don 
McHenry are the actors pictured. 


Christopher Fry’s A Sleep of Prisoners was a December 
offering of the Phoenix Theatre’s program of religious plays. 
John Astin (left), who also directed, and Martin Newman 
were two of the principals. It was the second work of a 
series which will run until spring. 


Last spring Guenter Rutenborn’s The Sign of Jonah was 
staged as part of the program of religious drama at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, which is under the 
direction of Robert E. Seaver. Left to right: Alma Loftness, 
John Heinemann, Norm Gano, Sam Hazlett. 


This ark setting was designed by Mordecai Gorelik for Clij- 
ford Odets’ The Flowering Peach, an account of Noah’s 
voyage told, in Brooks Atkinson’s words, “in terms of a 
temperamental though closely united Jewish family.” It was 
presented on Broadway during 1954-55. 











FIND COMMON GROUND 


A hundred, perhaps even fifty years ago, this 
article could have not been written. The idea that 
religion and the stage had anything to say to each 
other would have been outrageous. The Puritan 
strain that this country acquired from its founding 
fathers, buttressed in the nineteenth century by the 
standards of middle-class Victorianism, combined to 
make the stage and its practitioners of very dubious 
moral or social worth in the eyes of the devout. 

Since World War I, however, and at a considerably 
increased tempo since World War II, there has been 
a swing toward drawing the church and the theatre 
closer together. Today we see a professional theatri- 
cal producer heading the Commission on Drama of 
the Department of Worship and the Arts of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S. A.; we observe plays being presented by pro- 
fessional actors in the chancels of churches, not only 
in New York but throughout the country; a profes- 
sional theatre in New York presenting a Sunday- 
afternoon series of religious dramas underwritten in 
part by several Protestant churches in Manhattan; 





BY NORRIS HOUGHTON 


and one of the country’s leading theological semi- 
naries instituting an elaborate program of religious 
drama to prepare young clergymen and specialists in 
religious education for knowledgeable use of drama 
within their parish programs. 

It is, of course, wholly reasonable that the suspi- 
cion, fear and disdain, in which the church and stage 
have held each other, should be overcome. The ori- 
gins of drama were in religious celebrations of an- 
cient Greece; when, after the Dark Ages, drama was 
reborn in medieval man, it was once again out of 
religious celebration that drama came. I would fur- 
thermore submit that between much serious modern 
drama and the medieval mystery, miracle and moral- 
ity plays, there is not such a gap in intent and con- 
tent as the intervening centuries would lead us to 
imagine; between the Brome Abraham and Isaac and 
Christopher Fry’s The Boy with a Cart, between the 
thirteenth-century Le Miracle de St. Theophile and 
Shaw’s Saint Joan, between Everyman and Death 
of a Salesman, there are recognizable elements in 
common. (continued on page 90) 
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LIVE BALANCHINE, 
FILMED BOLSHOI 


ABOVE RIGHT 


A performance of Giselle is the principal offering of a new 
color film, The Bolshoi Ballet, which was made in the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden. The leading dancers in this 
scene are Galina Ulanova and Nicolai Fadeyechev 


RIGHT 


Arthur Mitchell and Diana Adams rehearse for Agon, which 
was given its premiére late in November by the New York 
City Ballet. This work for twelve dancers has choreography 
by George Balanchine, and music by Igor Stravinsky. 


MARTHA SWOPE 
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George Balanchine, artistic director of the New 
York City Ballet, frequently compares his duties to 
those of a chef or manager of a restaurant whose 
responsibility it is to provide meals that are nourish- 
ing, well-balanced and appetizing. Although Balan- 
chine is a formidable cook of known accomplishment, 
one nevertheless suspects that he makes use of this 
homely analogy simply because the real truth would 


not be so easily understood in a country where genu-— 


ine creative craftsmanship is either confused with 
assembly-line know-how or associated with mysteri- 
ous rites entirely beyond mere mortal comprehen- 
sion. The fact of the matter is simply that Balanchine, 
like Marius Petipa in czarist Russia, would have 
made a dandy court choreographer. No bolt of cre- 
ative lightning has to strike him on alternate Thurs- 
days of the vernal equinox. His job is to see to it 
that a ballet company is properly supplied with bal- 
lets, and he does this quietly and consistently in the 
manner of true professional men, and not hysterically 
and sporadically in the fashion of gifted amateurs. 
If the company happens to have few talented male 
dancers, as it did in the beginning, he choreographs 
around them, heedless of the critics who say he can- 
not create for men. Now that he has more men who 
can dance, it will probably be said that Balanchine 
has entered a new phase of choreography, that he is 
neglecting his ballerinas for his male dancers. 
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Regardless of the phase, every loyal follower of the 
New York City Ballet now knows that the end 
product, as Balanchine himself puts it, has grown 
increasingly “lean.” Indeed, no more alert, better- 
trained group of Jack Sprats exists in the ballet 
world than the fans of the New York City Ballet. 
In proof thereof one can only offer Agon, the chef- 
d’oeuvre of the company’s recent twentieth New 
York season. With an especially commissioned score 
by Igor Stravinsky, the ballet was bound to attract 
attention. But in all honesty, and in view of the 
emphasis on asepsis (freedom from living germs of 
disease, decay or fermentation) that lately has ap- 
peared to fascinate both Stravinsky and Balanchine, 
it was hardly hoped that a lesson in higher mathe- 
matics, however challenging or revolutionary, would 
achieve more than a succés d’estime. It was thought 
that there would be limits to an audience’s tolerance 
in watching and hearing how these two masterminds 
had started from the basic figure twelve—i.e., eight 
women dancers and four men—and had explored its 
possible combinations in terms of a given time and 
a given space. 

As matters turned out, almost everybody is 
brighter than anybody thinks—and lightning does 
strike on alternate Thursdays of the vernal equinox. 
Agon was a hit, a deservedly popular hit that had to 
be repeated more than was (continued on page 81) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY SHEL HERSHORN 


In a “golden gown that was worthy of Dietrich,” Maria Callas 
appeared in an operatic concert with the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra as a benefit for the new company. 


Giulietta Simionato and Umberto Borghi are the pair in the 
foreground in the Dallas Civic Opera Company’s production 
of Rossini’s seldom-seen L’Italiana in Algeri. 
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DALLAS 


Until almost the very last moment, the birth of the 
Dallas Civic Opera Company seemed more an event 
of national significance than of local pride. True, as 
noted in these columns last month, its anticipated 
arrival aroused considerable interest among the up- 
per echelons of Dallas culture, but to the musically 
inclined tourist, that Texas city seemed strangely 
apathetic toward an infant whose arrival would be 
attended by operatic luminaries in the class with 
soprano Maria Meneghini Callas and the Italian 
mezzo-soprano Giulietta Simionato. 

The twenty-nine-year-old father of this enterprise, 
Lawrence V. Kelly, was wise in the way of operatic 
obstetrics, however. He was cofounder of the Chi- 
cago Lyric Theatre (now called the Chicago Lyric 
Opera) in 1954. Maria Callas had whacked the 
breath of life into that babe; perhaps she could do 
the same for the expected La Stella Dallas. This was, 
in fact, one of the two assets Kelly had brought with 
him to Dallas last spring: an agreement from Callas 
to sing for him during the 1957-58 season if he could 
provide a suitable opportunity. The other was en- 
tirely personal, but nonetheless persuasive: an ob- 
session to show the world what he could do on his 
own, now that his Chicago venture had fallen into 
the sole control of his former partner Carol Fox. 
It was just as well that this motivation had burned so 
fiercely, because the flame of Callas had flickered so 
fitfully for months that even the day before she sang, 
few Dallasites seemed to believe she would. 

Since the incandescent diva was otherwise com- 
mitted to opera in this country when Kelly made his 
final plans, it was decided that she would sing an 
operatic concert with the Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra as a benefit for the new opera company. For the 
audience of three thousand who finally risked up 
to $8.50 per seat to hear her—many of them last- 
minute applicants at the box office of the huge (forty- 
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one-hundred-seat) State Fair Music Hall—“La Di- 
vina” was fully worth the gamble. To heighten the 
soprano’s own personal magnetism and a golden 
gown that was worthy of Dietrich, Manhattan’s 
famed lighting expert Jean Rosenthal set Callas like 
a Tanagra figurine in a huge shadow box. Her magic 
worked on even the tone-deaf. But for those with 
ears as well as eyes, it was an even greater night. 
Having carefully, but none too artfully, negotiated 
her way through the tortuous tessitura of “Martern 
aller Arten” from Mozart’s The Abduction from the 
Seraglio, Callas moved serenely into her natural 
realm with Bellini, Verdi and Donizetti. In the open- 
ing phrases of “Qui la voce” from I Puritani, she 
showed herself still queen of Bellini singers, and with 
Lady Macbeth’s Letter Scene (Verdi), and above all 
the final scene and aria from Donizetti’s Anna Bolena, 
Callas proved to everyone’s awed delight that when 
she is rested, able and willing to sing, she is in veritas 
Empress and Defender of the Faith of Italian opera’s 
world-wide dominions. Throughout her eight taxing 
arias, including Violetta’s “Sempre libera” (Verdi's 
La Traviata), there was some shrillness evident in 
the top of Callas’ range; but her evocation of those 
old-fashioned heroines made them immediately rec- 
ognizable to Texans as sympathetic and thrillingly 
star-crossed women. 

Her midwifery thus accomplished, Callas departed 
for Milan and her appointment to open La Scala’s 
new season. Left with an obviously live infant, Larry 
Kelly had yet another problem in the debut of the 
opera company itself. By curtain time the Music 
Hall was only half filled. Skepticism filled the air. 
Callas had been wonderful, but could the baby sing 
at all? 

Rossini’s youthful L’Italiana in Algeri (1813) 
seemed an odd vehicle for a debut in Dallas: un- 
familiar (unseen in this (continued on page 88) 
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Bell Ringer from 


There’s a little island on the Hudso 
Mythical magic and fair, 

Shining like a diamon’ on de Hudson, 
Far away from worriment and care. 
What an isle, what an isle, 

All the natives relax there in style 
What a life, what a life, 

All de money controlled by de wife 
On this little island on de Hudson 
Ev’ryone big millionaire. 

With his own co-oporative castle 
Rising in de air-conditioned air. 
Life is easy, 

Livin’s lazy, 


On this isle where crazy dreams come true 


(FIRST CHORUS) 

All you do is 

PUSH DE BUTTON 

Up de elevator. 

PUSH DE BUTTON 

Out de orange juice 

PUSH DE BUTTON 

From refrigerator come banana shortcake 
and frozen goose 

PUSH DE BUTTON 

Wipe de window wiper 

PUSH DE BUTTON 

Rinse de baby diaper 

PUSH DE BUTTON 

Wanna fry de fish, 

PUSH DE BUTTON 

Wash de dish. 

PUSH DE BUTTON, 

POOOSH DE BUTTON 

What an isle, 

What an isle, 

Where de automat feed ev’ry chile. 

Where de brave 

And de free 
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In the new musical hit Jamaica, Lena Horne has one big ambition— 
to get away from her little West Indian island located off Jamaica, and 
live in the island of Manhattan. In one of the musical numbers called 
“Push de Button,” she and the islanders picture the wonders of the elec- 
tronic age. The song’s setting and its lyric are represented here. The lyric 
by E. Y. Harburg is set to Harold Arlen’s music; it is used by permission 
of the copyright owner, Harwin Music Corporation. 


PUSH DE BUTTON 


Live and love electronically. 

PUSH DE BUTTON 

Don’t be small potatah. 

Be a tycoon, 

Big manipulatah. 

Pooosh 

Apply de little finger and 
POOOSH DE BUTTON. 


Button, button, what a button, 


Nuttin’ but de button, 
Ev’rybody got a button, 
Glutton for de button, 
Barbara got a Hutton button, 
Ike he got a puttin’ button, 
Truman got a nuttin’ button, 


All de Dodger fans got button, 


All Republicans got button. 


(SECOND CHORUS) 

All you do is 

PUSH DE BUTTON 
Up de helicopter. 
PUSH DE BUTTON 
Click de telephone 
PUSH DE BUTTON 


From de television come de Pepto Bismo 
with baritone, 

PUSH DE BUTTON 

Out come Pagliacci, 

PUSH DE BUTTON 

Also Liberace 

PUSH DE BUTTON 

Wan’ to Rock ’n’ Roll 

PUSH DE BUTTON 

Coca Col’, 

PUSH DE BUTTON, 

POOOSH DE BUTTON. 

What an isle, 

What an isle, 

Squeeze de tube and get Pepsodent smile. 

Crack de bank, 

Rob de mail, 

Turn de knob and get Muzak in jail. 

PUSH DE BUTTON. 

Don’t be antiquated. 

Get de baby 

All prefabricated. 

Pooosh 

Apply de little finger and 
POOOSH DE BUTTON. 
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Living Balanchine, 
Filmed Bolshoi 


(Continued from page 77) 


planned. To this observer it seemed 
also to represent a brilliant and stun- 
ning Q.E.D. to a set of intellectual 
exercises that had been carried quite 
precisely to the Point of No Return, 
to borrow from the essentially prac- 
tical etymology of aviation. Any more 
of the same could amount to a dis- 
appointing return to home base. Given 
the same destination in the future 
pure dance for ballet’s sake—a slight 
change of course might open up a 
brand-new horizon. 


‘Giselle’ and Trimmings 


A graphic example of the ballet 
that Balanchine left behind when he 
escaped from Communist Russia in 
1924 is available via a film called 
The Bolshoi Ballet, made when that 
world-famous company played at the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
in the fall of 1956. As Western bal- 
letomanes present at the time like to 
tell it, the Bolshoi’s production of 
Giselle had already run its course 
and had been packed aboard a Soviet 
ship for its return home when Queen 
Elizabeth ordered a command per- 
formance. Rumor further has it that 
Her Majesty wanted to see The 
Fountain of Bakhchisarai. This pre- 
sented a contretemps, since Galina 
Ulanova, Queen of the Bolshoi, no 
longer dances the role. 


Lest any misguided Fellow Trav- 
eler still think that the Russians got 
rid of royalty that fateful July day 
at Ekaterinburg in 1918, let him 
think upon the case of Mme. Ulanova. 
Without so much as a flicker of ex- 
pression lighting her broad Slavic 
face, so the story goes, Mme. Ulanova 
dispensed with Bakhchisarai and or- 
dered Giselle, one of her greatest 
roles, taken off the boat. 


It was this performance that moti- 
vated the film The Bolshoi Ballet. 
Working that night—and the one 
following—from after midnight until 
dawn, Paul Czinner (perhaps better 
known to the theatrical world as the 
husband of Elisabeth Bergner) pho- 
tographed the Bolshoi’s Giselle and 
six typically Russian ballet divertisse- 
ments which, to paraphrase Dorothy 
Parker, run the gamut from A (for 
Acrobatic) to C (for Corny). Mis- 
creants include Mme. Ulanova herself 

-in a regrettable attempt to recre- 
ate Pavlova’s The Dying Swan—and 
Raissa Struchkova, a powerful tech- 
nician whose determined, fixed smile 
in “Walpurgisnacht” suggests that 
Tamara Toumanova, despite her well- 
publicized departure in a boxcar, may 
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* Ordinary spotlights, to reduce spot size, must mask 
out or iris down part of the light beam, thus wasting 
much of the light for which you are paying. The result- 
ant spot,is usually fuzzy-edged and irregularly shaped 
With the exclusive, single-control, two-element variable 
focal length objective lens system of Strong Spotlights, 
the brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is re- 
duced in size, is sharp edged from head to flood, and 
continues perfectly round throughout the range 


* Require no heavy rotating equipment. Simply plug 
into convenience outlet 


* Horizontal masking control can be angled 45 in each 
direction from horizontal. 


* Fast-operating 6-slide color boomerang 


¢ Stand provides for height adjustment, horizontal sweep, 
vertical tilt and vertical tilt lock. 


* Mounted on casters. Easily disassembled for shipping. 
RONG SUPER TROUPER 
a High Intensity D. C. Carbon Arc Spotiight 
Delivers 2-112 Times As Much light as the 
Most Modern A. C. Spotlight! 


scent Extremely economical operation for projection throws 
of over 200 feet and where greater brilliancy is needed 
on shorter throws. Ideal for large auditoriums, arenas 
and traveling shows. Automatic arc control, built-in 
power conversion transformer and selenium rectifier 
Costs only % as much as spots which require seperate 
generator or rectifier. 80-minute carbon trim. Meter for 
checking line voltage. Tap-changing switch for adjust- 
ment of power supply. Ultra-violet filter for black light 
effects. 220 and 110-volt A.C. models 
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have left behind a spiritual heir. 
For balletomanes, however, the 
nearly full-length Giselle is well 


The camera can be most unkind 
when you are nearly forty-seven 
years old and care little about the 


worth the seeing. If it omits the first 
act “hopping” variation for Giselle, 
and two important variations at the 
beginning of the second act—one for 
Giselle and one for the Queen of the 
Wilis—the dancing of the corps de 
ballet in the second act is better than 
anything currently seen in these 
parts. And then there is Ulanova. 


artifices of make-up. When confront- 
ed by truly generative theatre magic, 
however, even a camera must some- 
times capitulate—and this it almost 
invariably does when Ulanova begins 
to dance. Her vocabulary of balletic 
expression may be limited to some- 
thing less than the full alphabet, but 
there is no denying her message. 
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By Popular 
Request 


for all those readers who use 
Theatre Arts as a handy guide to 
the modern theatre and those 
who just enjoy thumbing through 


their back issues . 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your li- 
brary . . . a permanent binder to 
hold your Theatre Arts for all 
time. This gold stamped binder, 
sturdy enough to withstand con- 
stant usage, is the perfect gift— 
for yourself and all Theatre Arts 
minded friends. $2.50. Foreign 
postage $1. 


* Holds 12 Issues 


send check or money order to: 


THEATRE ARTS 


208 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Creative Children’s Dramatics 
Seven Steps to Creative Children’s 
Dramatics by Pamela Prince Walke 
(Hill and Wang, 150 pp., $3) 

Because creativity in the classroom 
depends on the ingenuity and enthu- 
siasm of the teacher, it is always in- 
spiring to read a literate and vital 
account of creative teaching. With a 
concentrated, lively style, Mrs. Walk- 
er has given us a logical procedure 
for teaching acting to children in the 
sixth to the ninth grades. The author 
has simplified the basic principles of 
the Stanislavsky approach with such 
skill that every teacher of acting and 
every play director would benefit 
from a reading. 

The book consists of very short 
chapters on each of the seven steps 
“concentration and the five senses,” 
“physical activities and physical 
states,” “colors and objectives,” ‘‘ani- 
mal characters,” “leading centers and 
the three spheres,” “acting games” 
and “transitions, counterobjectives, 
words and feelings.” There is a short 
chapter on choosing, casting and re 
hearsing a play. Three plays, full of 
action and exaggerated characteriza- 
tions, and written by Mrs. Walker, 
are an important part of the book 
The plays are Land of Jesters, Rum- 
pelstilskin and Around the World in 
Eighty Days. 

If a teacher has had some work in 
modern acting techniques and is her- 
self spontaneous and uninhibited in 
her classroom, she will be able to 
supply the basic principles and ob- 
jectives that are not in the book. We 
would hope, however, that the teach- 
er would not encourage her children 
to “ham it up” as Mrs. Walker sug- 
gests on page twenty-seven, or to use 
clichés of posture and voice instead 
of observing people; that she would 
not keep bit-players from seeing re- 
hearsals of the entire play in orde1 
to facilitate production. There is not 
much place in the process described 
in this book for frequent evaluations 
by the children, an experience of 
great importance in creative dra- 
matics. Occasionally the reade1 
senses an arbitrary quality in the 
teacher’s leadership that tends to 
focus Mrs. Walker's interest in the 
child as an actor rather than as a 
creative, imaginative experimenter. 

A teacher who is not herself an ac- 
complished actress and who is not 
particularly interested in acting tal- 
ent would get more understanding of 
principles and procedures of creative 
dramatics, especially for the lower 
grades, from Burdette Fitzgerald's 
new book Let’s Act the Story or from 


one of the standard books by Ward, 
Siks and Lease or Burger. 

Many teachers will find help and 
encouragement in Mrs. Walker's 
book. The author's enthusiasm is 
contagious, her method is simple and 
logical, her ideas are ingenious, and 
the co-ordination of her own expe- 
riences with the needs of children is 
unique. The author and publishers 
are to be congratulated for their il- 
luminating contribution to an impor- 
tant field 

—Paul Kozelka 
(An authority on theatre for young 
people, Dr. Kozelka is a member of 
the speech and dramatics faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and past director of the Chil- 
dren's Theatre Conference.) 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


The Theatre in Soviet Russia by 
Nikolai A. Gorchakov, translated by 
Edgar Lehrman. A history of the 
Russian theatre in the twentieth cen- 
tury by a man who worked in it from 
1918 to 1940. Indexed. (Columbia 
University Press, 480 pp., $10) 

Theatrical Companion to Noel Cow- 
ard by Raymond Mander and Joe 
Mitchenson. A pictorial record of the 
first performances and revivals of the 
theatrical works of Mr. Coward with 
n appreciation of the playwright by 
Terence Rattigan. Play synopses, 
full cast lists and production notes 
are included. (Macmillan, 407 pp., 
$10.50) 

Triptych by the Earl of Bessbor- 
ough. The complete texts of three 
plays set in the thirteenth century: 
Like Stars Appearing, The Noon Is 
Night and Darker the Sky, with an 
introductory piece by Anthony Besch 
on the production of the plays. 
(Theatre Arts Books, 243 pp., $4.75) 

Twenty Best European Plays on the 
American Stage, edited by John Gass- 
ner, and containing an introduction, 
“European Drama in the American 
Theatre,’ written by Mr. Gassner. 
The complete texts of Tiger at the 
Gates; The Lark, A Month in the 
Country, My 8 Angels, Ondine, The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, No Exit, Ja- 
cobowsky and the Colonel, The Sea 
Gull, Noah, Volpone, The Late Chris- 
topher Bean, The Play’s the Thing, 
As You Desire Me, The Good Hope, 
The World We Live In (The Insect 
Comedy), The Dybbuk, From Morn 
to Midnight, The Passion Flower and 
Redemption. (Crown, 733 pp., $5.75) 

Visit to a Small Planet by Gore 
Vidal. The complete text of the 
Broadway comedy that derived from 
1 television play. (Little, Brown, 158 
pp., $2.95) 
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An Event in Publishing and in the History of the Arts 


L’ENCYCLOPEDIE DU THEATRE 
CONTEMPORAIN 


VOLUME | (1850-1914) 


{ half-century of theatrical life in France and 
Europe, from 1850 to 1914. 


Dramatic Art, Opera, Ballet, Musie-Hall,. ete. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE 
FIRST VOLUME: 


From Antoine’s “Theatre-Libre” to Lugne-Poe’s “Theatre de l’oeuvre.” 
Stanislavski’s “Theatre d’Art.” 

Albert Carre and the Opera-Comique. 

The Comedie-Francaise and the Opera. 

Paris on Stage—1900—(Singers, Popular Concerts, Music-Hall). 

Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes. 

The Great Foreign Innovators (Gordon Craig, Appia, Max Reinhardt, etc.). 
Jacques Rouche and the Theatre des Arts. 

Jacques Copeau’s Vieux Colombier. 





TEXT: 


A comprehensive synopsis of theatrical life, artistic and social, from 1850 to 
1914. 

Complete studies on the accomplishments of great promoters, playwrights, and 
actors of the period. 

Exclusive manuscripts of the most important personalities of the theatrical 
world. 


PRESENTATION: 


A 200 pp. luxury edition including more than 400 photos, cuts, and drawings. 
several reproductions in color, (scale models of scenery, costumes, posters. 
programs, etc.) 





L’Encyeclopedie Du Theatre Contemporain 
Dept. 11 

c/o Theatre Arts 

130 West 56th Street, New York, New York 


Please forward to me as soon as possible L’Encyclopedie Du Theatre Contem- 
porain. I enclose $16.00 in check [] money order []. 
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@ WRITERS-ACTORS @ 


WORKSHOP 


A |4 week practical course in advanced 
playwriting in conjunction with an acting 
group which will perform scenes from work 
in progress. The course will be led by 
Brett Warren and will enable playwrights 
to correct faults by observing work in per- 
formance. Acceptance 
on the basis of sub- 
mitted manuscripts only. 
Initial session, Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 19, 1958. 


BRETT WARREN, Director 


Actors Mobile Theatre 


107 W. 46 St., N.Y. C. 
PLaza 7-8147 
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HERBERT T BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 
ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINC 
LEE GRANT 
J. C. McCORD 


ssses in Act 


for Opera and 
vedy tay hin 


‘UTA HAGEN 


For interviews write or phone OR pane 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. 
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B'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
duction, These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. ur workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental, All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure Upon Request 
Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N.Y.C, Circle 7-2396 
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The Berlin Baedeker 
(Continued from page 29) 


house,” he said. “We lived on the 
third or fourth floor. There used to 
be a chocolate store on one side of 
us and on the other side was Ken- 
nedy’s stable. Gee, it all seems like 
only the other afternoon. Come on, 
let’s get back into the car and I'll 
take you to my old haunts.” 


We swung into the Bowery and 
paused in front of Number 116. 
“There was a saloon right there,” 
Irving said, “and there I’d sing and 
they’d throw coins onto the floor. 
Blind George was the piano player 
and I'll never forget him. Look at 
Number 112. That used to be Steve 
Brodie’s place—you know, the Brodie 
who jumped off Brooklyn Bridge. 
These places were bars with back 
rooms. People who were around 
when I was on the loose have died 
off. Right across there was Diamond 
Lottie’s place—she had a diamond in 
her tooth. And this place (we were 
now in front of Number 57) was the 
Saranac, run by Biggie Donovan. I 
sang in there, too. Beer was 5 cents 
a glass. Wilson whisky cost 10 cents. 
Whisky was called a stack of reds, 
and gin a stack of whites. There 
were lodginghouses all along here. I 
lived in one called the Mascot for 
about a year. I paid my 15 cents a 
night for a cubbyhole that was open 
at the top, and I was always afraid 
someone would reach over and steal 
my pants.” 

We continued on to Pell Street 
and turned into it from the Bowery. 
“Now this really brings back mem- 
ories,” said Irving, always a senti- 
mentalist, as we stood in front of 
Number 12 Pell. “This was the Pel- 
ham Café. Right in there I wrote my 
first song—‘Marie from Sunny Italy.’ 
I wrote it when I was singing for 
Mike for pennies and nickels and 
dimes. I did all right. Used to come 
to work at 8 p.m. and stay on until 6 
a.m., and besides what I picked up 
on the floor I was paid a regular $7 
a week. I sang all of the stuff that 
was popular around 1907, a lot of the 
George M. Cohan songs, and some 
nights I’d take in as much as $7. 
That was terrific money. Mike, who 
ran the Pelham, was a Russian Jew 
—very tough and liberal. He sold 
beer at 5 cents, whisky and gin for 
a dime; he didn’t handle any food. 
Mike spent his money as he got it. 
I was happy at Mike’s but finally got 
the bounce for falling asleep behind 
the bar. Then I went to work for 
Jimmy Kelly in 14th Street. That 
was about 1908. Pell Street was my 
street, all right. Now let’s see what’s 
doing at the Chinese Mission.” 


We wandered around into the 
crooked thoroughfare that is called 
Doyer Street and stopped in front of 
the building of the Rescue Society, 
which occupies the quarters of the 
old Chinese Theatre. The man who 
wrote “My Wife’s Gone to the Coun- 
try” and “Oh! How I Hate to Get Up 
in the Morning” was enjoying the 
tour, just as I was. He looked about 
eagerly. Then we entered. Fifty to 
sixty men, gnarled and shrunken, all 
looking alike, were huddled together 
on the rough benches built by Chi- 
nese carpenters back in 1893. Some 
of these broken-down habitués of the 
area's flophouses were listening to 
the chapel service. Others were 
asleep, or nearly so. It was warm 
inside but most of them had their 
coat collars turned up and their 
hands in ragged pockets. The Rescue 
Society’s superintendent, having rec- 
ognized Berlin, went to him and 
asked him if he would say a few 
words. The man then introduced the 
composer of “When the Midnight 
Choo-Choo Leaves for Alabam’.”’ Irv- 
ing went nimbly to the rostrum and 
said: “I wonder if you fellows would 
like me to sing a little song.” There 
was a half-audible murmur of assent 
from the numbed, white-haired lot. 
Something of a stir, perhaps, but no 
applause. They all just sat there with 
expressionless faces in a stunned sort 
of silence. But a shy grin did appear 
upon the face of a ghostlike old man 
who sat in the front row. A tear 
streaked down the cheek of a with- 
ered man who sat just behind him, 
and a man with crutches looked up, 
fully awake for the first time. Irving 
stepped briskly to the Steinway 
grand and, in his squeaky voice, and 
to his own accompaniment, sang his 
affecting “White Christmas.” There 
was a perceptible stir but no ap- 
plause. But there were many eyes 
upon him as we walked out of the 
building and into Doyer Street. 

We got back into the limousine. 
Irving said: “I'd like to drive through 
14th Street and then past 181 Sulli- 
van Street, which was the site of 
Jimmy Kelly’s. Fourteenth Street 
was very swell for me. I was quite a 
big shot there. I was an entertainer 
for about a year and then I went 
uptown and before long I was writ- 
ing songs with a drawing account of 
$25 a week. I really had an easy 
time as a kid, honest. My struggles 
didn’t actually begin until after I'd 
written ‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band.’ 
It’s been a struggle ever since to 
keep success going. I’ve never been 
in a tougher spot than I’m in right 
now. It’s easy to do a movie, a 
package job like Blue Skies, but I 
can’t always depend on being able 
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to write the score of an Annie Get 
Your Gun.” 

We worked our way over into the 
twisting streets of Greenwich Village, 
came to a stop in front of a low-lit 
tavern, and entered. The piano was 
near the door, and the pianist recog- 
nized Irving instantly. He immediate- 
ly switched from “I Could Have 
Danced All Night” to “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band,” and followed that 
with “White Christmas.” 

“IT guess I’ve gotten to love that 
song,” said Irving. “And isn’t it 
funny about ‘Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band’? Emma Carus first sang it in 
Chicago, and George Cohan had it in- 
troduced in New York at the Friars’ 
Frolic of 1911. I’ve heard it arranged 
in every possible way, but it some- 
how keeps its freshness. And it’s 
forty-six years old.” 

It was now well past midnight 
Our sentimental evening was nearing 
its close. We made the trip uptown 
via Union Square and along Broad- 
way, taking the route that the New 
York theatre followed in its north- 
ward march from 14th Street and 
into the 20’s and the 30’s, and finally 
into the 40’s and the 50’s. We made 
our final stop in the Cub Room of 
the Stork Club. 

“You know,” said Irving quietly, 
“it takes such a night as we've just 
had to remind me how good America 
has been to me. I’m very proud and 
grateful that I live in a country 
where it’s been possible to do the 
work that I’ve liked doing. I feel 
that there is still a great deal of 
work for me to do. The toughest 
thing about success is that you've 
got to keep on being a success. Talent 
is only a starting point in this busi- 
ness. You've got to keep on working 
that talent. Someday I'll reach for 
it and it won't be there.” 


When you go into the figures of 
some of the Irving Berlin songs and 
projects, you get figures that startle 
you. The sheet music sales of “White 
Christmas” totaled 3,903,250 copies 
up to last June 30, and the proceeds 
from his This Is the Army, inclusive 
of the sheet music, came to exactly 
$9,761,000 as of December 31, 1956. 
The sale of “White Christmas” rec- 
ords has reached more than 22,000,- 
000, and the sum of $267,997.61 has 
been paid into the “God Bless Ameri- 
ca” fund, which comprises royalties 
from this song, and goes to the Boy 
and Girl Scouts. All of this was quite 
beyond the dreams of the skinny Izzy 
Baline when he was diving off the 
pier into the East River, when he 
was stooping to the floor for dimes 
at the Pelham Café. 

Occasionally Irving goes to the of- 
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fices of the Berlin Music Corporation 
(There are branch offices in Chicago 
and California.) He and Ellin Mac- 
kay Berlin spend many days every 
summer in the Catskills. Thei: 
daughter, Mary Ellin Barrett, is now 
living in Wilton, Connecticut. Linda 
Louise Berlin is with them in Beek- 
man Place, and their youngest daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Irving Berlin, is at 
Vassar. Irving is tremendously proud 
of his wife’s success as a writer. El- 
lin’s third book, Silver Platter 
reached the best-seller category. 
“I’m glad that there’s writing in 
our family,” said Irving, sipping a 
brandy for a nightcap. “I hope Ellin 


will go on with it; I'm sure she will 
I've had—and I’m having—a wonder- 
ful life. I’ve worked with so many 
of the theatre’s great people. Used to 
love going to Boston to open a show, 
and to Atlantic City.” Dillingham, 
Ziegfeld, George M. Cohan, Victor 
Herbert, Vernon and Irene Castle, 
Hassard Short, Ivan Caryll, Moss 
Hart—these have been some of the 
theatre’s great people with whom 
Irving Berlin has been associated dur- 
ing his spectacular career. 

“It’s been great fun,” he said. 
“Sure, I hope to do a new show. I 
want to do a new show— if it can be 
a good one.” 
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IMPORTANT PLAYS 
FROM THEATRE ARTS 


MAGAZINE 


Listed below are most ef the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 


ARTS during the past ten years. 


All information herein subject to change 


without notice. 


Jean of Lorraine ring 
scsoniagnanel Summer 1948 


Command Decision.. 

The Winslow Bo 

The Play's the 

An inspector Calls 

Anne of the Thousand Days.. 
The Silver Whistle 

Present yg a 

Edward, M 

Two Blind Faw 

The Biggest Thief in Town. 
The Leading Lady 

Yes, My Lord 

The Closing Door... 

That Lady 

Now | Lay Me Down to Sleep 
Dierde of the Sorrows 
Caesar and Cleopatra.......... : 
The Enchanted 

Lost in the Stars... 

The Innocents. 

The Day After Tomorrow 
The Gioconda Smile.............. 
Season in the Sun 
Mergenthwirker's Lobblies 


The Autumn Garden, Act |.. 
The Autumn Garden, Act Ii.. 
The Autumn Garden, Act Hil. 
Second Threshold 


Don Juan in Hell... 

The Country Girl........... a 
ve Book and ! Candle... sities 
i, session 

The Grass Harp... 

Barefoot in Athens... : 
Slaughter of the Innocents...... 
Paint Your Wagon.................... 
Point of No Return 

Darkness at Noon............. 
The Children's Hour..... 

My Darlin’ Aida............ : 

The Deep Blue Sea 

See the Jaguar.. 

Misalliance 

The Crucible sasneniieil 
Time Out for Ginger. a 
Bernardine .......... apacandina 
Picale ........ 

The Climate of ‘Eden . 
My 3 Angels... iniaieiinieaiecaiads 
The Fifth Season... 

Camino Real 

The Little Hut. oie 
Sebring Fair....................... haha 
Dial *"M'* for Murder... 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker 
The Rose Tattoo... 

King of Hearts...... liciaiea : 
All Summer Long................. 
ao Game 


The Perfect Gentiema 

Bad Seed 

Cosi Fan Tutte.. 

The Tender Trap.. 

The Rainmokers 

The Selid Gold Cadillac... 
Anastasia ....... : 

The Reclining Figure... aaah 
Plain and Fancy sates 
Waiting for Godot.......... slate 


Damn Yonkees.... 
A Hatful of Rain 
Arabelia ..... 
Madam, Will You 
The Lark 
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DEAR SIR: 


In his introduction to Career [November] 
Brooks Atkinson, in a characteristically 
modest sentence, says, “Although the no- 
tices were good, the production languished 
for three weeks. Suddenly the public took 
an interest in it, and the threatre was 
sold out.’ As producers Jim Preston and 
Charles Olsen recall vividly, it was Mr. 
Atkinson’s Sunday Times review that 
kept the show running. It was to have 
closed that very night. But Mr. Atkin- 
son’s notice set the phones to ringing and 
the customers to banging on the door. An 
extension was arranged, and when the 
lease was up on the Seventh Avenue 
South, a move across the street to the 
Actors Playhouse was arranged. His orig- 
inal daily notice did not have this effect, 
although it was equally enthusiastic. And 
it might be interesting to note that only 
four reviewers, Mr. Atkinson, Frances Her- 
ridge, Tom Donnelly and Whitney Bol- 
ton, covered the opening. Later Walter 
Kerr and Richard Watts, Jr. came and 
wrote Sunday articles. I wonder if THE- 
ATRE ARTS readers realize that there 
would hardly be an off-Broadway today 
if it wasn’t for the devotion of Brooks 
Atkinson in extending his coverage north, 
south, east and west of the Broadway 
periphery. I’m sure other off-Broadway 
producers and publicists would concur 
that his eagerness to see that recognition 
is freely given to both newcomers and 
old-timers has made it possible for ar- 
tists, writers and actors to function more 
positively. 

OL. JACOBSON 
New York, New York 


I am not one of your monthly readers 
However, I picked up your November 
carried of 
Career. | saw the show three times... . 


issue because of the text it 


I found the play very absorbing, and I 
was completely taken in by Charles Aid- 
man’s stunning performance. I would lik« 
to see this fine actor get more recogni- 
tion. His individual style is just what the 
theatre needs. It will be a great day for 
Broadway when the masses can witness 
this young man’s talent. 
HARRIET WASSER 
New York, New York 
I am trying to complete my collection 
of picture post cards (or photos) of all 
legitimate theatres in North America and 
will appreciate receiving any that you: 
readers might be willing to send to me 
Straw-hats are included. 
TOM WISWELI 
355 45th Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Regarding Dwyte Robins’ letter, is the 
writer unaware that not only is Renata 
Tebaldi quite as good a musician as 
Maria Callas, but also a fine pianist? 
Maria Callas’ acting technique is pain- 
fully obvious, while Renata Tebaldi’s act- 
ing is so subtle and persuasive that one 
is unaware that this great artist is acting 
at all. In La Bohéme she is Mimi, in Tosca 
she is Floria Tosca, and so it goes. A much 
rarer trait than that of the artistic skills 
is possessed by Renata Tebaldi. This is 
her complete personal humility and lack 
of affectation, which make Maria Callas’ 
mannered airs ludicrous in comparison. 

SYLVIA M. FINLAY 
New York, New York 


MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 


OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA-MAINE 
26th SEASON OPENING JUNE 23, 


® A professional Theatre School 


1958 


Time Limift!.... 


* Completely anes Student Theatre 


® A New Student Production Every Week 
® Professional Faculty Under the Direction of 
1957 


1957 John Kirkpatrick and Operated in Conjunction with the Famous 


ae gunquil P layhouse 


Feb. 1958 
Order by month and year of issue. Prices 

“AMERICA’S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE” 
FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE—John Lane, Ogunquit, Maine 








1958—SOc. 1957—75c. 1956 and all pre- 
vious issues—$1. Please enclose check or 

money order with your order. Send to: 
Back Number Dept., Theatre Arts, 208 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IMlinois. 
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‘.. . course, that isn’t the way I plan to do it opening night.” 


“supers! ” 
SAYS CHAPMAN 


“THRILLING /” 
SAYS ATKINSON 


SAYS KERR 


“DELIGHT Fut !" 
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“MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS" 


BENNETT CERF 


As first-nighter and presi- 
dent of the publishing firm of 
Random House, Mr. Cerf is 
one of the closest observers of 
the theatre scene. In submit- 
ting the following, he pointed 
out: “This is in no sense a list 
of ‘the ten best plays’ or any- 
thing like that. Most such 
compilations are phony any- 
how and give me a pain. I’ve 
included no dramas at all. 
These are just ten plays I re- 
member with the deepest 
pleasure.” 


1. Life with Father 


' 2. The Man Who Came to 


Dinner 

Arsenic and Old Lace 
Kind Lady 

Mister Roberts 

The Front Page 
South Pacific 

. The King and I 

. Guys and Dolls 

. My Fair Lady 


om w 


No 


oO oO 0 


LAWTON CAMPBELL 


The playwright and honor- 
ary chairman of the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and 
Academy has made these se- 
lections: 

1. The Yellow Jacket 

2. Candida 

3. Doctor Faustus 

4. Mourning Becomes Elec- 

tra 

5. Solid South 


. Uncle Vanya (Stark 
Young translation) 


. My Fair Lady 
. Everyman 

9. Macbeth 
. The Circle 


COMING NEXT MONTH 
The Complete Play 


THE POTTING SHED 


by Graham Greene 
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The Craft of Comedy 


by Athene Seyler and 
Stephen Haggard 


For the second edition of this classic on 
the technique of comedy acting, Miss 
Seyler, one of Britain’s great comedi- 
ennes, has added a new introductory 
essay, as well as her celebrated essay 
on period comedy, ‘Fans, Trains, and 
Stays.” “‘Always lightly . . . they manage 
to cover a most varied and significant 
range of stage esthetics and stage prac- 
tice.”—Stark Young, The New Republic. 
“A diverting book which can be read 
with interest by layman and actor alike.” 

Peter Ustinov. “Certainly the most 
fascinating and readable book on acting 
to come along in a long time.” 


Playbill. 


On the Art of the Theatre 
by Edward Gordon Craig 


Since the first publication of this book in 
1911, it has been a source f inspiration, 
anger and delight to all interested in the 
theatre. Above all it has been a powerful 
influence. Many of its ideas have been 
adopted in our modern theatre, while 
others are still regarded as too revolu- 
tionary. “Still book number one for the 
twentieth century theatre library.”’— Ed- 
ucational Theatre Journal. “One of the 
world’s greatest volumes of theatrical 
imagination.”—-Books from the U.S.A. 

$4.75 


Stage Design Throughout the 
World Since 1935 


edited by Hainaux & Yves-Bonnat 


Nearly 400 illustrations, 35 pages in full 
color, of outstanding scene and costume 
designs, chosen by the International 
Theatre Centers of 23 countries. “If you 
can buy only one book in the field, this 
is it.’—Library Journal. “A sumptuous 
volume . . . the reproductions in color 
and black-and-white are first rate.”— 


The Saturday Review. $17.50 


Write for our complete catalog 


Please send the above checked books 


or which I enclose 


Zone State... 


Theatre Arts Books | 


c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, Adv. Dept. 
130 West 56th Street New York 19, N.Y 
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Debut in Dallas 


(Continued from page 79) 


country for nearly forty years), high- 
ly stylized, and demanding a chorus 
that could sing Italian like natives. 
But Kelly found the right artists, and 
with the help of Manhattan opera 
coach Alberta Masiello, he made a 
chorus out of fifty-two Texans—a 
chorus that not only enunciated trip- 
pingly on the tongue, but could sing 
Rossini’s multitude of notes as lightly 
as a flute or as sonorously as a tuba 
Above all, Kelly had Giulietta Simio- 
nato, who is, all things consid- 
ered, without peer among mezzos 
today. Simionato’s range is an easy 
two and a half octaves, and at any 
place within she can trill and toss 
off coloratura passages as if they 
were small change spilled from an 
overflowing purse. She is also an 
accomplished comedienne. Her Isa- 
bella, the Italian girl of the title, 
was always the true center of the 
action, whatever else was going on. 
And there is plenty going on in 
L’Italiana. This opera is due for true 
popularity in the opera repertory of 
this country, now that the Dallas 
Civic has shown the way. Colorful, 
simple in outline but hilarious in de- 
tail, filled with sight gags, it is al- 
most completely independent of the 
language barrier. No one can fail to 
follow the story, but if a plot detail 
is missed here and there, no matter. 
There is always Rossini’s bubbling 
score, lovely melodies or diverting 
patter songs to be sung, and broad 
jests that need only a bold setting. 


This last Dallas got from young 
Franco Zeffirelli, a Rossini specialist 
who had done a “white” L’Italiana 
for La Scala (pictures of which can 
be seen in Angel Records’ fine album 
of that production). For Dallas he 
went red. Such contemporary, cau- 
tious criteria as chic and even “good 
taste” (i.e., sweet sobriety), Zeffirelli 
tossed to the Texas northers, and 
came up with a production deeply, 
vividly, gorgeously red from front 
curtains to great canopied beds and 
Oriental sofas. There were lacings 
of deep blues and sparks of brilliant 
yellows, but it was the glowing red 
that rollicked in the eye, got per- 
manently tangled with the music, 
and will long be remembered in 
Dallas. 


And as Zeffirelli let his palette run 
riot with color, so did he, doubling 
as stage director, let L’Italiana run 
free as farce. For the temperish 
Mustafa, Bey of Algiers, Kelly had 
found basso buffo Paolo Montarsolo, 
a tall, outstandingly handsome man 
with a bass that can caper as well 


as boom, and who proved in this, his 
United States debut, to be one of the 
funniest mm on the operatic stage. 
For his main adversary, besides the 
very short Simionato, who could 
send one full-toned note up into his 
face and understandably put him 
back on his heels, there was the 
well-known baritone buffo Giuseppe 
Taddei (as Taddeo). Taddeo, so 
short, fat and craven, played around, 
off and on the rebound from the 
looming, blustering Mustafa, as 
though Montarsolo were an oppo- 
nent’s croquet ball; and as he 
whizzed through every wacky wick- 
et, Taddei never missed a sixteenth 
note. 


There were others to recommend 
themselves as able Rossinians: the 
La Scala tenorino Nicola Monti, mak- 
iag an American debut as Isabella's 
lover Lindoro; soprano Joan Carroll 
(from the new Santa Fe Opera) as 
the Mustafa’s abused wife Elvira; 
mezzo Katherine Hilgenberg (from 
San Francisco) as Elvira’s confi- 
dante; and baritone Umberto Borghi 
as a resonant-voiced Haly. But it 
was the three great buffo stylists, 
Simionato, Montarsolo and Taddei, 
who, directed by Zeffirelli and play- 
ing brilliantly in his happy settings, 
put L’Italiana in the American oper- 
atic repertory, and put it there, one 
may hope, for good. That is, those 
three aided and abetted throughout 
by Kelly’s former Chicago colleague, 
Nicola Rescigno,’ in the pit. How- 
ever riotous Rossini’s notes might 
seem, Rescigno kept a firm hand on 
orchestra and singers, and made the 
Dallas Symphony sound as if Ros- 
sini were a staple of its own reper- 
tory. 

As for the Chicago exile Lawrence 
Kelly, in two nights he had put 
Dallas on the country’s opera map. 
Now it is up to those famed Dallas 
boosters to make it a_ sovereign 
capital. 
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If you're interested in writing fiction or 
articles for leading magazines or book pub- 
lishers, Daniel §. Mead, the prominent 
literary agent, has prepared a catalogue of 
markets which is a “must” item. 





The Importance of Being Early 
(Continued from page 73) 


darkened stage and the lumbering 
figure of Willy Loman with his sam- 
ple cases, plodding from right to 
center stage, as an off-stage flute 
sings a melody “small and fine, tell- 
ing of grass and trees and the ho- 
rizon.” After the clashing noises of 
the overture, West Side Story opens 
silently—members of the Jets quite 
motionless on a corner, the orches- 
tra utterly silent, and then gradually, 
to the music, the Jets engaging in a 
series of patterned movements of 
challenge and retreat with the rival 
street gang called the Sharks. Not 
only is a mood “established”; it is 
the audience which has been estab- 
lished into the mood by this brilliant 
opening. 

I believe it is necessary to get 
seated and settled a good ten min- 
utes before the house lights grow 
dim. I like to acclimate myself to 
the strange and temporary milieu I 
am going to occupy for two hours. I 
want to know who is sitting next to 
me and in front of me, and if I must 
make some arrangement for the re- 
moval of a large and _ irritating 
woman’s hat. Sometimes there is a 
high pompadour which I must quick- 
ly learn to peer around. The short 
coiffure now in fashion has been a 
blessing. 

Next, I like to familiarize myself 
with the names of the characters I 
am about to know—if possible, even 
to memorize them. I try to imagine 
who these people are, and in what 
trouble they are likely to find them- 
selves. I want to know the place and 
the time of the action. And finally 
I have found that a brief period of 
quiet and inner restfulness, just be- 
fore the lights go out, is conducive 
to my passing over quickly into that 
trancelike state in which I can com- 
pletely accept the world of illusion 
that playwright, director, actors, 
scenic designer and lighting expert 
have all joined to create for me. 
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The Show Stopper 
(Continued from page 70) 


Prettier than the accompanying 
caricature and much younger-look- 
ing than the women she portrays, 
Miss Heckart is dead serious about 
acting—would even lose her looks to 
get a part. Her role in Picnic is a 
case in point. William Inge thought 
she was just right for the fortyish 
schoolteacher. But Joshua Logan in- 
sisted, “You’re too young.” Abandon- 
ing make-up for weeks, she man- 
aged to look hagridden and get the 
part. Later Logan tactfully sug- 
gested she make herself as attrac- 
tive as possible in the role. 

To the cast of the new Inge play, 
Eileen Heckart is a remarkable per- 
son. When she received a standing 
ovation after a performance, she 
seemed honestly flabbergasted and 
a little embarrassed. This open, al- 
most self-effacing manner is some- 
thing of a rarity on Broadway. So is 
genuine friendliness which Eileen 
Heckart has in abundance. “In Co- 
lumbus,” she says, “people smile at 
each other for no reason. Here, 
sometimes, if you smile too broadly 
they look for an ulterior motive.” 


For Barbara Rush the big break came at the Pasadena Playhouse. when a talent scout from 
Paramount saw her in a rehearsal group. Since then she has made “The First Legion,” “World 
in My Corner,” “Magnificent Obsession,” and “Bigger Than Life” with James Mason. 


Producer Jerry Wald recently said of Barbara: “On rare occasions a girl comes along whose 
beauty is based on fine dramatic quality. These girls are groomed as fine actresses first, stars 
second. Bergman was one, a decade ago. Today, it’s Barbara Rush.” 
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Church and Stage Find 
Common Ground 


(Continued from page 75) 


You can see that by religious 
drama I mean something more than 
Christmas and Easter pageants put 
on by the Sunday school with the 
primary children decked out with 
wings and halos, and something 
other than a theatrical entertain- 
ment presented by a church society 
to raise money for new choir robes. 
I mean drama that exists to cele- 
brate in theatrical terms the ele- 
ments of Christian faith; and beyond 
this, the drama that explores the 
meaning of life viewed in spiritual 
terms. (I am indebted to Tom F. 
Driver, a penetrating critic in this 
field, for this division of religious 
plays into the “celebrational” and 
the “exploratory.’’) 


In the Middle Ages the church 
used the stage to educate and en- 
lighten the people. It cannot be 
claimed that plays written on Bibli- 
cal themes today lave quite the same 
purpose, but there is no getting away 
from the fact that the Passion play 
at Oberammergau both moves and 
teaches; and the same is true of the 
modern retellings of the Flood- 
Obey’s Noah and Odets’ The Flower- 
ing Peach—and of Fry’s play about 
Moses, The Firstborn. In some ways 
The Green Pastures resembles the 
medieval cycles; its episodes begin 
with the Creation and span the Ju- 
daic centuries. And it both moves 
and teaches too—throwing light not 
only on the Old Testament but on 
the evolving conception of God. 


Dramatizations of “Bible stories”- 
which all my examples are, when all 
is said and done—form only part of 
the “celebrational” kind of religious 
drama. The other deals with acts of 
faith. Here is where we encounter 
Fry’s The Boy with a Cart, about the 
little-known St. Cuthman; Thomas a 
Becket in Eliot’s Murder in the Ca- 
thedral; and Joan of Arc in her 
various dramatic guises—most re- 
cently and effectively in Shaw’s Saint 
Joan, Maxwell Anderson’s Joan of 
Lorraine and Anouilh’s The Lark. 


The religious or, if you prefer, the 
spiritual content of these plays is ap- 
parent. It is when we come to think 
of extending our definition and our 
view that we enter a more ambigu- 
ous and less easily defined area. Are 
the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
properly to be accepted as religious 
drama? I think the answer is yes. 
Not Christian, of course, but reli- 
gious. The ancient Greek pondering 
the reason for pain in a beneficent 
God’s universe is a spiritual brother 
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to Job, whose predicament makes for 
great drama and whose story has 
been staged with striking effect. So 
too, it seems to me, is a play like 
Macbeth, wherein, as William Mer- 
chant puts it, we see “Shakespeare 
handling sin, the corruption of a 
great crime and the awful inevitabil- 
ity of justice, retribution and the 
restoration of a proper order in 
God's grace.” 


It is harder to place contemporary 
drama in this picture, perhaps be- 
cause modern man has not so firmly 
grounded a moral structure, so abso- 
lute a sense of good and evil and of 
sin, as did his forebears. A play like 
Billy Budd, perhaps because of its 
faithfulness to Melville, perhaps be- 
cause of the cast of thought of its 
stage adapters, has a preoccupation 
with good and evil in the world, but 
it is a notable exception. By and 
large, contemporary American drama 
has little religious orientation, and it 
is abroad that one looks: to T. S. 
Eliot and Christopher Fry, to Doro- 
thy Sayers and James Bridie, to 
Philip Turner, who wrote Christ in 
the Concrete City, and to Guenter 
Rutenborn, author of The Sign of 
Jonah. 


If the output of religious drama of 
high literary and theatrical worth is 
slight, the same cannot be said for 
the impulse to perform it. In this lies 
a hope. When there is a demand, the 
answer is usually forthcoming. And 
the demand is building. 


In 1956 Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York received a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
establish a diversified three-year pro- 
gram of instruction in religious 
drama. E. Martin Browne, the dis- 
tinguished interpreter of T. S. Eliot, 
and chairman of the Religious Drama 
Society of Great Britain, was im- 
ported to head the program in its 
first semester. He will return for the 
whole academic year in 1958-59. 


The National Council of Churches 
has issued a bibliography, compiled by 
its Commission on Drama, that con- 
tains more than a hundred titles of 
plays for the church. Unfortunately 
its funds for use in this province are 
limited. Within individual denomin- 
ations, however, there is greater ac- 
tivity. Pioneers have been the Mor- 
mon Church and the Methodists, the 
former through its Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Association, the latter through 
the National Society of Wesley 
Players, a Methodist student organi- 
zation founded in 1924. 


The Catholic Church has also been 
active in drama; in 1937 the Catholic 


Theatre Conference was founded un- 
der the leadership of Emmet Lavery 
and Fathers Joseph Dineen, S.J., and 
Urban Nagle, O.P. The latter, in 
collaboration with Father Thomas 
Carey, O.P., set up the Blackfriars’ 
Guild which has chapters in a num- 
ber of cities, and in New York has 
been one of the first and most active 
of the off-Broadway theatres. 


When the professional stage artist 
and the church meet, religious drama 
reaches its highest measure of effec- 
tiveness. In 1951 this came to pass, 
and it was the first such occasion in 
this country, so far as I know. In 
autumn of that year, a professional 
company performed Fry’s A Sleep 
of Prisoners for four weeks at St. 
James’ Episcopal Church in New 
York and then went on a brief tour. 
The next year, in California, the 
Bishop’s Company came into exist- 
ence under the direction of Phyllis 
Beardsley. It is a professional group 
that has made church and theatrical 
history by touring for five years 
throughout the country, playing in 
chancels of churches large and small. 
And in 1954, Bill Penn, a young actor 
who had been part of the Bishop’s 
Company, came to New York and 
set up a comparable troupe of young 
professionals called the Broadway 
Chapel Players, whose home base is 
the Broadway Congregational Church. 
This group now has a half-dozen 
plays in its repertoire. 


The Broadway Chapel Players and 
the Bishop’s Company have taken 
theatre into the church; and in a 
sense the church is being taken into 
the theatre. Currently a series of 
Sunday-matinée performances of re- 
ligious plays is in progress at the 
Phoenix Theatre in New York. The 
management, preoccupied with the 
problems of producing five other 
plays in its major subscription series, 
decided to develop this religious- 
drama program principally through 
agencies already in existence. Conse- 
quently it began the series last fall 
with the Broadway Chapel Players’ 
production of Tobias and the Angel 
by Bridie, which then played for eight 
succeeding Sundays at its original 
home in the Broadway Congrega- 
tional Church. Two productions in 
the Phoenix series are the work of 
the Union Theological Seminary’s 
drama program. The first of these 
was a modern version of Everyman, 
and the second will be a staged read- 
ing of D. H. Lawrence's David. An- 
other offering in the series was At- 
lantic Production’s version of Fry’s 
A Sleep of Prisoners, directed by 
John Astin. 
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© Lost! At Midnight 
(Continued from page 31) 

I had to pause in my act of de- 
struction and think back—the way I 
had first started with a prologue, 
using Wolfe as a character, intended 
to be seen from the back only, at 
the side of the stage; as he wrote, 
standing at a high bureau, he would 
describe ana introduce his charac- 
ters. Long before we went into re- 
hearsal I gave up the prologue, 
realizing that the play no longer 
needed it. (I had been able to em- 
body many of the speeches of the 
prologue in the play.) But there in 
Philadelphia that night I discovered 
how much I personally had needed 
the prologue, and Wolfe, in at- 
tempting to write the play. I needed 
him—his image—close by, accom- 
panying me through the pages. By 
writing him into the play I was con- 
juring his support and approval in 
my mind. After a while, as the play 
grew, I began to have confidence in 
its own life, never a life wholly 
apart from the novel but an exten- 
sion of it, and I was no longer so 
dependent on Wolfe’s paternal sup- 
port. I gently crumpled the pages 
of the prologue. O lost! 


Then I came across two entire 
scenes that were stillborn, and my 
sighs mingled with the sighs of other 
playwrights still lingering, I was 
sure, in that same room. The first 
was a scene in Eugene’s memory: 
While he was making collections on 
his paper route he had visited the 
mulatto Ella Corpening. This was 
the “jelly roll” scene, one which had 
made a strong impression on me 
when I first read the novel years 
ago. It had been played excellently 
in rehearsal, but in the end its sen- 
sual impact had been deemed too 
strong for the play. And there was 
the scene in the epilogue between 
Fatty Pert and Eugene, as they talk 
about the dead Ben and the different 
kinds of death, with Fatty’s last 
tender line: “We both knew old Ben, 
didn’t we, Gene?” My wrench at 
parting with this was the more pain- 
ful, since I realized how deprived 
the actress must have felt. Her most 
moving scene in the play was gone, 
lost only because it came too late 
in the evening, and because the can- 
vas on which a play is painted is so 
restricted. 

And finally, when the wastebasket 
was filled to overflowing, I glanced 
at one thing more, lines I had hoped 
to include in homage to Thomas 
Wolfe’s great talent of memory. In 
the epilogue Eugene is talking to the 
dead Ben about the things he is try- 
ing to remember and has forgotten. 
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Earlier these speeches were included: 
BEN (to Eugene): What do you 
want to remember? A stone, a leaf, 
an unfound door? And the forgotten 
faces? You'll remember them all in 
the proper places someday. 
EUGENE: I remember the little 
things. I remember a fly I swallowed 
on a peach when I was five, and the 


little boys on tricycles in the square, AMERICAN 

and the mole on Grover’s neck, and 

the Lackawanna freight car, number | 

16356, on a siding in Memphis. ACADEMY 
| of 





BEN (laughs): You are your 
mother’s son. 


EUGENE: Once, in a place I don’t | DR AM ATIC ARTS 
remember, a man asked me the way 
to the depot. I remember that man’s | 74th YEAR 


aap FOREMOST SCHOO: 
BEN: The people you have loved, DRAMATIC TRAINING HT AMERICA 


who have loved you, whom you have STAGE SCREEN 
known and lost—they will not come | e 

again. They will never come back | 

an T RADIO- TV 


EUGENE (a wild yearning cry): 


Laura! | of DAY - EVENING - TEEN-AGE 


BEN: No, not even Laura. 





APPROVED FOR KOREAN VETERANS 


Not for Wolfe, nor for me, nor for . 
Catalog on Request 


any of the many talented people who | 
contributed to the play based on TERMS: 

Wolfe’s great novel will any of the 

above words or moments come back | (OCT. JAN. MARCH 
again. But in their brief existence, tats ith 

each gave of its essence, and so 245 W. Sind St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
deeply enriched all our experiences. Circle 7-2630 

I left the dressing table and the desk 

neatly cleaned, except for a few stray 

paper clips which I can never bear 

to throw away, and I did not look 

back. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS 


An Actor Stakes His Claim 
(Continued from page 71) 


business, too commercial. If, when 
I began in the theatre, there had 
been an opportunity to earn ten 
times the amount of money one 
could then earn—and by doing less 
work, after one had made a little 
success—I would have succumbed to 
the temptation. Young actors today 
have the impatience that Americans 
have for immediate success. Ours is 
an impatient age. 


The actor has a better opportunity 
to learn his craft in England than in 
America. Every small town in Eng- 
land has a repertory theatre. Its 
actors receive thorough training and 
grow up to understand all sides of 
the theatre. In this country there 
are no repertory theatres. When an 
actor does one or two plays a year, 
how can he learn anything about 
acting? In England we have Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and the Old Vic. Geo- 
graphically, too, there is a difference. 
London is the center of the British 
theatre, just as New York is in this 
country. But unlike New York, Lon- 
don is also the center of the film 
and television industries. In the 
United States, if an actor is a suc- 
cess, he is rushed across the country 
to Hollywood to live comfortably 
among palm trees and smog, and is 
no longer in touch with life. Holly- 
wood is not so much a place as a 
state of mind. There is certainly a 
very good place in the world for this 
sort of fairyland, but it doesn’t tend 
to make good actors. In England 
there is no such thing as a film 
actor. There actors work in all three 
mediums, and within and near Lon- 
don. 


I also believe that there is a dis- 
tinction to be made about the the- 
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«atregoing publics of England and 
the United States. In America there 
is really no instinctive love of the- 
atre among the people. They love 
hits, but there is no compulsion to 
go to the theatre. In England people 
must go to the theatre. It is a part 
of their lives. And I think one reason 
is that in London and in other cities 
there are at least ten plays pro- 
duced for children at Christmastime 

works such as Peter Pan and the 
pantomimes. At an early age chil- 
dren acquire a love of the theatre, 
of its color, excitement and imagina- 
tion. In this country virtually no 
one goes to the theatre until he has 
approached adulthood. By that time 
it is too late; a deep love of theatre 
will never develop. 


I have never found the so-called 
Method articulate in any sense. Per- 
sons with special interests form cir- 
cles in which there is interminable 
shoptalk. I cannot believe that any 
method can be applied to developing 
so individual an art as acting. What 
one method could produce a Rex 
Harrison, a Laurence Olivier and a 
Sam Levene? All are masters and 
necessary in the world of the the- 
atre. I don’t care for anything that 
tends to standardize acting in any 
way. I cannot believe there is any 
method that will make a good actor 
if God didn’t make him one. 


Any art that must do without its 
masterpieces is in trouble. Take the 
classic operas from the opera, bal- 
lets from the ballet, old masters 
from museums, symphonies from 
orchestras, and what is left? It is a 
disaster that the younger generation 
may never see many of the great 
plays of the past. Revivals are not 
news. The production of a new play 
is news—a story of a hit or a flop. 
Newspapers are not interested in re- 
vivals. There is nothing much or 
new that the critics can say about 
a revival, in so far as the play is 
concerned. At one time in the his- 
tory of the theatre, when the the- 
atre depended on revivals, critics 
had to know about acting or they 
had nothing to write about. Today 
critics have difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between a good part and a good 
performance. We must see different 
actors in the same part in order to 
judge acting. 


“Playwright” means the maker of 
a play, just as “wheelwright” means 
the maker of a wheel. A person as- 
piring to write for the theatre must 
have working knowledge of the the- 
atre. Most good dramatists have 
been actors or speakers, not merely 


writers. The average play is never 
committed to sound until it goes into 
rehearsal. Shaw was a wonderful 
speaker and actor. Pinero, too, was 
an actor. The only plays that have 
lasted are the actable plays, plays 
that present actors with great op- 
portunities. We go to the theatre 
to enjoy the acting, not to enjoy lit- 
erature; if the emphasis is on the 
latter, then the play becomes long- 
winded and dull. Shaw and Shake- 
speare were conscious of the actors, 
knowing that the play had to come 
to life through a group of human 
beings. Shaw once told me that his 
stage directions were not put in for 
the actor, but for the reader. The 
reader must have some indication of 
what the actor is doing. Good actors 
should never read those directions! 


When you go to the concert hall, 
you go to hear and enjoy the mu- 
sician who is performing. When you 
go to the theatre, you should go to 
enjoy the acting. The theatre is the 
actor’s art. It is not the writer’s 
art. The memorable plays achieve 
that quality because of the actors. 
Good actors are good because of the 
things they can tell us without talk- 
ing. When they are talking, they 
are the servants of the dramatist. It 
is what they can show the audience 
when they are not talking that re- 
veals the fine actor. 


I suppose what I miss most in the 
theatre today is a sense of gaiety. 
As I said in Shadow and Substance: 
“There is great safety in laughter.” 
There is no gaiety—even in the mu- 
sicals. Oklahoma! and Carousel had 
a few very ugly moments. And this 
season's West Side Story has a full 
share of them. Everybody is taking 
himself too seriously. There are too 
many fears. If it isn’t the Asian flu, 
then it is mental health or the H- 
bomb. This seems to imply a lack 
of faith in the human race, and the 
lack is very obvious in the theatre. 
What we see is not the entertain- 
ment of a relaxed people, but that 
of a tense, taut people. At times 
audiences must ache to see some 
nice people who like each other. I 
like a little fun and good manners in 
my theatre. It is surprising that the 
two biggest hits in the theatre and 
the movies are My Fair Lady and 
Around the World in 80 Days—both 
about nice people. Bernard Shaw 
once said to me that you can make 
people cry by hitting them in the 
stomach, but making them laugh is 
much harder. Shaw dealt with so- 
cial and economic problems. But he 
treated the most serious matters 
with a kind of intellectual gaiety. 
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F.D.R. in Dramatic Focus 
(Continued from page 64) 
gentle but insistent prodding of my 
wife—made me realize that the time 
had come to make a start on the 
play. We had planned to go on to Lake 
Como next but we canceled that trip 
to stay five extra days at Portofino. 
So at last I sat down to that most 
frightening moment in all playwrit- 
ing when with enormous temerity, 
one writes, “Act One, Scene One. The 
curtain rises .. .” I was reminded of 
Thornton Wilder’s remark, drawn from 
who knows what deep and agonizing 
experiences: “When you sit down to 
write, it rolls down your arm, if 
you’re lucky.” I began, hoping I'd 

be lucky. 

Somehow, between Portofino and 
Monte Carlo, the Chateau country, 
Paris, Deauville (fortunately in the 
off season), London and five days on 
the boat, I completed the first draft 
of two acts. Back in California, I 
completed the third act, after re- 
writing and polishing the first two. 
When I returned to New York in 
August with the finished play, I read 
it to the Theatre Guild people who 
had expressed an interest in produc- 
ing it with me. They were pleased 
with it and so we made our agree- 
ments definite. 


My next reading was for Mrs. 
Roosevelt. I hardly need suggest the 
trepidation I felt as I approached 
this hurdle. The reading was held in 
her New York home. My audience in- 
cluded, besides Mrs. Roosevelt, two 
of her sons—Franklin, Jr. and Jim- 
my—Jimmy’s wife, and a friend of 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Lady Reading. Mrs. 
Roosevelt asked if she might make 
notes while I read. Naturally I 
agreed. Then I took a deep breath 
and began: “Act One, Scene One. 
The curtain rises .. .” 


As I was reading the opening de- 
scription, I saw Mrs. Roosevelt make 
her first note. Scarcely a sentence 
later she made another. I could feel 
my throat going dry but I continued, 
drawing on some hidden well of 
strength. As I read on through the 
first act, there were no more notes. 
At the end of the act, I suggested a 
normal] intermission. But Mrs. Roose- 
velt declined, and I went on through 
the remaining two acts to the end. 

When I had finished, the room was 
quiet. No one said anything. We 
seemed to sit suspended in a vacuum. 
Then Mrs. Roosevelt spoke. “I don’t 
presume to tell you anything about 
the play itself,” she said, “because I 
know little or nothing about play- 
writing.” A second’s pause seemed 
like five minutes. “But,” she went on, 
“this I do presume to tell you be- 
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cause on this I am an authority.” 
She paused again. The vacuum was 
now inside me. But then she smiled, 
“It’s quite remarkable. It sounds ex- 
actly like Franklin.” 

A dam seemed suddenly to break 
in my mind, a dam that had been 
holding back the cumulative anxiety 
through all those weeks of wonder- 
ing how he sounded. 

“Tt sounds exactly like Franklin.” 

I had caught the sound of the 
President’s mother, she continued, 
and of Louis Howe. “And,” she added, 
“T think it sounds like me, though 
I’m inclined to believe you flatter 
me.” (I assured her I had not.) 

Pleased and relieved, I asked Mrs. 
Roosevelt about the two notes she 
had made as I started reading. The 
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first scene was set in Campobello in 
the version I read to her (although 
it has since been changed to Wash- 
ington). Mrs. Roosevelt had caught 
a mistake in stage setting. “We 
didn’t have electric lights at Campo- 
bello,” she told me. The second note 
was a matter of emphasis. In my 
reading, I had Roosevelt address his 
mother as “ma-ma,” placing the ac- 
cent on the first syllable. “Franklin 
called his mother ‘ma-ma,’” she ex- 
plained, stressing the final syllable 
much as the English do. 

Jimmy suggested, “I don’t think 
Pa wore crutches when he appeared 
at Madison Square Garden in 1924 to 
nominate Al Smith.” I know what 
tricks memory can play and I had 
the foresight to bring along some 
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pictures and accounts. They proved 
that Roosevelt had used crutches at 
the Garden in 1924. Jimmy admitted 
that he must have confused this with 
1928 when his father walked with 
two canes instead of crutches. They 
made a few other corrections and 
suggestions and gave me some useful 
additional information. But so far as 
the construction of the story and the 
attitudes of the characters were con- 
cerned, they offered no objections 
whatever. 

In all the biographies of Franklin 
Roosevelt and in the autobiography 
of Mrs. Roosevelt, there comes a mo- 
ment, several months after his ill- 
ness, when Mrs. Roosevelt is reading 
a fairy tale to the children. In the 
midst of the story she suddenly be- 
gins to cry. She had endured every- 
thing with outward calm until then, 
but on this day the imposition of 
constant strain finally took its toll; 
for no apparent reason she found 
herself crying. When I first discussed 
the projected play with Mrs. Roose- 
velt at Hyde Park, I asked her what 
fairy tale she had been reading that 
night. She couldn’t remember. I for- 
got to do anything more about this 
detail until I found myself writing 
the scene. I was in a hotel in London 
and I suddenly realized that I had not 
yet selected a fairy tale to use. I had 
no book of fairy tales with me. It 
was late at night and I couldn’t buy 
or borrow one. So I made one up to 
fill the gap, assuming that I would 
swap it later for one of the standard 
fairy tales. In this scene Mrs. Roose- 
velt picks up the tale from wherever 
she had left off the night before. All 
I wrote was a couple of paragraphs 
about a shoemaker and a pair of 
blue shoes. It had no beginning, no 
ending. But when I read it to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, she was so moved by it 
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that she suggested I leave it in. So 
many other people have liked it, too, 
that it has never been replaced. 

This is the only thing in the play 
that is made up. All of the events 
are true, although many times I was 
tempted to invent a situation. I re- 
jected these temptations. Time and 
events are constricted—the dialogue 
is invented—but the events are as 
they happened. The characters them- 
selves rarely tempted me to im- 
provisation. I had a cast of superb 
dramatic characters to begin with. 
This was one of the things that 
drew me to the play. You couldn't 
invent a better character than Louis 
Howe, for instance. Here was a 
short, homely man, a chain smoker, 
a sardonic, warm, smart, wry man 
who had an absolute conviction that 
Roosevelt would be President when 
he first saw him in 1912. “My dear, 
revered future Mr. President,” he 
addressed a letter to him then. Howe 
had a real flair for the theatre, too. 
He wrote little birthday shows for 
Roosevelt, and entertained him with 
improvisations in Dutch and Irish 
dialects. 

No, these are not characters that 
need embroidering. And when it 
comes to their physical presentation 
on the stage, there will be no at- 
tempt to duplicate surface appear- 
ances too closely. The make-up will 
be only suggestive. Anything too 
close would be imitation—caricature 
rather than character. As a matter 
of fact, you can take almost any tall 
man, put a pince-nez on his nose 
and a cigarette holder in his mouth, 
and it’s surprising how quickly he 
becomes Franklin Roosevelt. There 
are certain obvious restrictions, of 
course. We couldn’t have Roosevelt 
played by a tiny actor, even though 
the actor might be brilliant; we'd be 


licked from the start because, when 
he first came on, the audience would 
look up in shock and exclaim, “This 
is Roosevelt?” 

We were lucky. We thought of 
Ralph Bellamy. His height and his 
weight are almost exactly those of 
Roosevelt at the age of forty. He 
projects authority, masculinity and 
intelligence. He is also an actor of 
extraordinary skill. We sent him the 
play. His enthusiasm for it was a 
welcome shot in the arm. 

The same thing applies to Mrs. 
Roosevelt. She could not be played 
by a tiny actor, either. (There will 
be no actresses in this play. That is 
a term I dislike intensely. We don’t 
speak of lawyeresses, do we? Or doc- 
toresses? This construction applies 
to different forms of animal life. An 
actor is an actor, regardless of sex.) 
Mrs. Roosevelt has certain identify- 
ing qualities that must be shared by 
the actor who portrays her. She is a 
woman of quality, size, dignity and 
serenity. Mary Fickett, who is play- 
ing the role, has these qualities. 

As we came closer and closer to 
the final stage of production of 
Sunrise at Campobello, I became im- 
pressed by one fact about the devel- 
opment of the play. For good or for 
bad, its construction has remained 
constant since it began to take 
shape in my mind. The last image in 
the play, as I write this, is the very 
first image I had when I first thought 
of doing it—Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
standing on his crutches in Madison 
Square Garden and facing his first 
large audience since his illness, as he 
places the name of the man he called 
“The Happy Warrior” in nomination 
for the Presidency. It was quite a 
moment in the life of F.D.R. I hope 
with all my heart it will be a satisfy- 
ing moment in the theatre. 
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strenuous as it is in the theatre, 
where the struggle for survival 
threatens to make monsters of us 
all. Sometimes the worst hazard to 
a new production is human tempera- 
ment. 

Now when I face all the faults 
and shortcomings of our theatre to- 
day, as I must over and over, I 
wonder how I ever had the gall to 
be indignant, or righteous, or angry 
or insulted. It is futile to get mad 
at realities. We can only regret 
them and work patiently to bring 
about some improvement. The the- 
atre today, one of the few remaining 
sources of beauty in our lives, exists 
in the face of overwhelming ob- 
stacles. Not much that is done in 
our theatre can lay any claim to 


beauty, or truth, or humor, or en- 
lightenment. Once or twice a year, 
maybe more often, maybe less, some 
show will be done that will justify 
our existence. For we are only an 
industry of entertainment, really, 
with the potential of discovering 
truth and beauty, at once making 
life a little richer as a consequence. 
I wish to God there were more free- 
dom in our theatre, just as I wish 
there were more freedom in our 
lives, and discipline, too. For they 
always go together. But every day, 
the newspapers bring us announce- 
ments of terrifying new weapons 
that could destroy all of life in a 
matter of days. I can’t get over how 
wonderful and amazing it is that we 
have any theatre at all. 
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Theatre, USA 
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a panel of directors to form a future 
repertory company. First they will 
spend two years in residence at the 
Play House to gain advanced train- 
ing and experience. Then these act- 
ors will make up a company that 
will tour small communities of the 
Middle West during a thirty-six-week 
season. Throughout the three-year 
period, the foundation’s share in the 
project will be the salaries of the 
actors. The Play House is guaran- 
teeing the other expenses, including 
the development and operation of the 
tour. 


The OAK RIDGE (Tennessee) 
PLAYHOUSE now owns its theatre 
plant, having just completed pur- 
chase of a motion-picture house in 
the center of the city. The building 
is being remodeled while the group 
offers its current season at a local 
junior high school. The opening will 
take place in October. The new 
building eventually will have an 
“open stage,” after the style of the 
one at Stratford, Ontario, where the 
apron projects far out into the seat- 
ing area. Because of the high cost 
of construction, however, the struc- 
ture first will be converted into a 
proscenium theatre for a season or 
two, and then the open-stage conver- 
sion will be accomplished by adding 
to the proscenium. There are to be 
approximately four hundred seats in 
the new home of the Playhouse 
Time Limit! was one of the offerings 
earlier this season, and the current 
attraction (February 6-8) is Menot- 
tis The Consul. 

In Valparaiso, Indiana, the COM- 
MUNITY THEATRE GUILD, found- 
ed three years ago with only twelve 
members, has now grown to a mem- 
bership of sixty-five. Plays are of- 
fered in the Memorial Opera House, 
constructed in 1893. The building 
once served as a home for profes- 
sional touring companies, but lately 
had fallen into a state of disrepair 
until the Guild leased it. The group 
maintains the structure and also 
rents it to other organizations. The 
county has pledged assistance in the 
Guild’s remodeling of the building. 
The current production is Dial “M” 
for Murder. Last fall, for the first 
time, the group used a season-ticket 
plan and sold two hundred subscrip- 
tions through a single mailing. Sales 
of single tickets are carried on both 
at the box office and at stores 
throughout the town and county. 
Members are urged to work in as 
many production activities as possi- 
ble. Workshops also are maintained 
to train members in these varied ac- 
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tivities. Marshall Weinstein is Guild 
chairman. 

As part of a recent workshop 
meeting at Tufts University, mem- 
bers of the Community Theatre Divi- 
sion of the NEW ENGLAND THEA- 
TRE CONFERENCE attended a 
production of Anouilh’s Antigone, di- 
rected by John A. Coe and presented 
by the TUFTS COMMUNITY PLAY- 
ERS of Medford, Massachusetts. The 
community-theatre organization’s 
theme for the year is “Play Selection 
for Good Theatre”; it is encouraging 
community theatres in New England 
to vary their diet of Broadway hits 
with occasional classic works, new 
scripts or plays of high quality, such 
as Antigone. Following the workshop 
session, Coe led a discussion of the 
production. At the sixth annual 
meeting of the group, also held at 
Tufts, Mrs. Howard J. Chidley pre- 
sided at a session at which the sub- 
ject of play selection was discussed 
by Henry B. Williams of Dartmouth 
College, Mrs. John F. Daly of the 
FITCHBURG WORKSHOP, Marston 
Balch of Tufts, and Allan Carman of 
the MONADNOCK THEATRE 
GUILD, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire. Some of the ideas brought out 
on this theme were that a commu- 
nity group should start with what is 
acceptable to its members and then 
work up to something different, by 
leading the audience, once the group 
has established itself; that the volun- 
teer nature of the workers must be 
kept in mind; that a “balanced diet” 
should be the key idea in program- 
ing; and that original plays can be 
rewarding. 


Premieres and Play Contests 

CLARKE COLLEGE of Dubuque, 
Iowa, has offered its second original 
musical comedy during the current 
season—The Angel of St. Trinians, 
based on the novel by Timothy Shy 
and the cartoons of Ronald Searle. 
George Herman composed the musi- 
cal, which deals, as did the novel and 
recent screen adaptation of this ma- 
terial, with the colorful characters 
of a mythical English school, St. 
Trinians. There are sixteen dance 
numbers and twenty-six songs, writ- 
ten in the jazz idiom. An earlier Her- 
man musical, That’s the Spirit, sati- 
rized politics. 

Katya Kabanovd, an opera by the 
Czech composer Leos Janacek, had 
its American Premiére at the KARA- 
MU ARENA THEATRE, Cleveland, 
in November. It was staged by Ben- 
no D. Frank, and the musical direc- 
tor was Helmuth Wolfes. The opera 
is based on Ostrovsky’s play The 
Storm, and deals with Russian pro- 


vincial life in the 1860's; the heroine, 
a captive in the house of a tyranni- 
cal mother-in-law, has a love affai: 
during the absence of her husband, 
which brings about tragic conse- 
quences. 

Christian Moe’s Stranger in the 
Land won first prize in the play com- 
petition offered by the ENCORE 
PLAYERS of Brooklyn, New York, 
and was produced by that group 
earlier this season. The second com- 
petition is now under way, and infor- 
mation regarding rules and award 
may be obtained from Eugenia Klein, 
3030 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn 35, 
New York. The deadline for submit- 
ting entries is June 30. 

Marion L. Miller of Ithaca won 
first place in the A. M. Drummond 
Playwriting Contest with a one-act 
play, To Count Thirteen. It deals 
with the capture of Major John An- 
dré during the Revolutionary War. 
This annual contest to encourage 
original writing on regional themes 
of New York State was founded by 
the late Professor Drummond, long- 
time director of the Cornell Univer- 
sity Theatre. Winning plays are 
made available without royalty to 
amateur groups for a period of three 
years. 

Answered the Flute, a new play by 
Sam Robins, opened in November at 
the ARENA STAGE in Washington, 
D.C., under the direction of Zelda 
Fichandler. It tells the story of “a 
man who must abandon his futile 
dreams and ambitions to accept his 
family responsibilities.” The play is 
set in a candy store and adjoining 
living quarters in Baltimore. 

The twentieth annual Canadian 
Playwriting Competition closes 
March 15. It is sponsored by the OT- 
TAWA LITTLE THEATRE WORK- 
SHOP, and is confined to one-act 
works by Canadian playwrights. In- 
formation about rules and awards 
may be obtained from Mrs. Roy Mac- 
Gregor Watt, Canadian Playwriting 
Competition, 244 Powell Avenue, Ot- 
tawa 1, Canada. 

The UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
THEATRE, in association with the 
1959 Festival of Contemporary Arts, 
announces its fifth new-play competi- 
tion for full-length works. The dead- 
line is May 15. The winning play will 
be produced by the University Thea- 
tre in March, 1959, as its contribution 
to the biennial festival. Funds are 
provided to cover the cost of the suc- 
cessful playwright’s travel to the uni- 
versity, and his residence during the 
rehearsal period. Scripts and requests 
for information should be sent to 
New Play Committee, University 
Theatre Office, Lincoln Hall Theatre, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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The premiére of Maxwell Ander- 
son’s new play The Golden Six will 
be presented in May by the BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY division of theatre 
arts. The work was completed last 
spring. Last May, during the univer- 
sity’s first Conference on the Crea- 
tive Arts, Anderson was one of seven 
persons awarded citations for distin- 
guished achievement in the arts. 


Anderson at North Dakota 

More anent Maxwell Anderson: 
This alumnus of the UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH DAKOTA has presented 
a collection of original manuscripts 
to the university library. The manu- 
scripts—written in longhand—will be 
on public exhibition and will be made 
available to scholars in English and 
theatre. The original manuscripts do- 
nated by the playwright, who re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of arts 
from the university in 1911, include 
those of Mary of Scotland, Knicker- 
bocker Holiday and his latest work, 
The Day the Money Stopped. Among 
the papers relating to the last-named 
work, which is scheduled for Broad- 
way production this season, are the 
annotated copy of the Brendan Gill 
novel (the play’s source) with mar- 
ginal notes, and an outline of the 
play. 

While a student at North Dakota, 
Anderson was very active in campus 
dramatics. He helped organize Sock 
and Buskin, a faculty-student dra- 
matic society; directed and acted in 
several college productions; and 
wrote, directed and performed in the 
1911 senior-class play The Masque of 
Pedagogues. He also was editor of 
the university yearbook. 


Production News from the 
Colleges 

The STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PLAYERS opened their twentieth 
season with a production of Tiger at 
the Gates, which was followed by an 
original children’s play, Magic in the 
Sky by Norma Langham. He Who 
Gets Slapped is among the works 
scheduled, as is an outdoor produc- 
tion of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

During Christmas Week, three li- 
turgical dramas were offered at the 
HUNTER COLLEGE Playhouse in 
New York City. Ethel Thurston, John 


Waller and Frederick Cohen were re- | 
sponsible for the productions, which | 


involved singers, dancers and actors, 
along with a six-member boys’ choir. 


The dramas were written by clerics | 


of the medieval church. Dr. Thurs- 
ton made the musical arrangements 
for the works—The Three Clerks, a 


humorous story of St. Nicholas; The | 
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Holy Innocents, a drama of Herod’s 
duplicity, and The Wise and Foolish 
Virgins, which “sounds its warning 
in quotations from Holy Scripture.” 
The Gregorian chant is adapted in 
the works to characterizations of 
both saintly and evil persons, and to 
dialogue of all kinds. At the Hunter 
presentation, a set of bells was part 
of the chamber orchestra of eight 
instruments. John Waller directed, 
and Constance Rowe was the de- 
signer. 


The YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA opened its season with 
an Irish comic fantasy, Happy as 
Larry. The stage design of William 
H. Bohnert was based on the English 
toy stage of the 1900’s, and also sug- 
gested the modern cartoon tech- 
nique; the sets were nonrealistic, and 
in some cases furniture was painted 
on the scenery. F. Curtis Canfield, 
dean of the drama school, directed. 


Jane Bowles’s In the Summer 
House recently was offered at HOL- 
LINS COLLEGE, and was followed 
by Ugo Betti’s The Queen and the 
Rebels. The current production is 
Dark of the Moon. The Dark Is 
Light Enough was presented by the 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO THEA- 
TRE earlier in the season. AT VAS- 
SAR COLLEGE, Plautus’ Roman 
comedy The Haunted House was of- 
fered in a new English translation 
by Elisabeth Dietzman and Linda 
Littman. Thirty years ago a per- 
formance of the same play was given 
in Latin at Vassar. 


Christian Moe, mentioned above as 
winner of the Encore play contest, 
is the author of the pageant Hark 
Upon the Gale, which was presented 
by the WILLIAM AND MARY 
THEATRE of the College of William 
and Mary in Williamsburg, Virginia, 
as part of the school’s participation 
in the 350th anniversary of the set- 
tlement at Jamestown Island. The 





pageant covered the history of the 
college from the years 1693 to 1881. 
Howard Scammon directed. 


The musical has been gaining pop- 
ularity in college and university thea- 
tres. Recent productions have in- 
cluded Show Boat at CATAWBA 
COLLEGE, Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina; Brigadoon at the LAMAR 
STATE COLLEGE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, Beaumont, Texas; and Kiss 
Me, Kate, a joint production of the 
COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA and 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, Winona, 
Minnesota. 


International Theatre Month 
Herschel Bricker, chairman of In- 
ternational Theatre Month for 1958, 
urges all college, community and 
children’s theatres to schedule a pro- 
duction or program in March (or 
during another month if necessary) 
that will bear out the theme of ITM; 
“the theatre promotes international 
understanding.” Complete informa- 
tion about participation, as well as 
Professor Bricker’s statement of the 
East-West theme for 1958, appeared 
in this department in the September, 
1957, issue of THEATRE ARTS. 
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